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O linguistic difficulties hamper your 
“enjoyment. No culinary deviations 
enforce dietary readjustment. An abun- 
dance of luscious fruits, a myriad of lovely 
flowers set in a blaze of scenic grandeur. 
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Consult the Travel Bureau in South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2, or the principal Travel Agencies. _, 
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Most of us make good resolutions and, alas, break them, but A 
there is one good resolution made 72 years ago which to this Mar 


day remains unbroken, and that is the resolve of 
PRICE | DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES om 


NEVER TO REFUSE HELP TO 


US 
A DESTITUTE CHILD. . 

_ Even that resolution might have failed had it not called forth CIN 

—_= ! yet more good resolutions from those who love little children, = 


WILL YOU RESOLVE 











Dec. 
to be one of those who ee Barnardo’s and their family of ane 
‘ , ,200 boys and girls? = 
. . . You might just as well ask '‘ What price happiness?” _ ve 
: . 2al your resolution 
Some men get along with a ninepenny Tobacco ; others teel egy tl . gift of 1 O / ™ now. 
they must pay in the region of 1/6, Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
Youcan count the World's really 
outstanding pipe-tobaccos on the =n 








fingers of one hand ....The | 
cap! 


3 ) s % 
biggest seller in this class, and Beak = 
the least costly of them all is , Sere Sou 84 WAI FS & STRAYS the 
Barneys. Yet we are convinced { BORO one) ae gia 


that price alone has not influ- : dan 
enced smokers in changing to hd SOCIETY. dere 
Barneys. Barneys has devel- ae ERT ET Ca Yell 
oped to World-wide fame be- ae em 
cause it is so goa se ee : 
enough to make some men send $001 
10,000 miles for it and wait six ; 3 ue forc 
months for their supplies. ; : : : : Fu- 
ae - bot! 
To those men who have not yet : Chi 
found the Tobacco which brings : of 1 
them deep, satisfying, smoking-joy, one 
we say “try Barneys.’’ There are Chi 
three strengths, all very good: 

Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleas- ; 9o 
ure (mild) and Punchbowle ( fi/l es Jap 
strengih). Each is available in the : the 
patent ‘‘EverFresh''’ Tin which kov 
ensures Factory-freshness always and Th 
everywhere ; and in “ Ready-Fills "’ ent 

for quick, easy one-hand pipe-filling. In this Barneys range ; 
you may find the Tobacco which will set you up in pipe-joy : the 
to the end of your smoking days. ee /. see 
wil 


BARNEYS | ' \7/_ |. 


r H r ID EAL T O BAC c O ane aged 6, a motherless little girt whose father has - m 








done his utmost fo care for his two children, but the strain ] 
A was too much. He had a mental breakdown and is now i 
3 Strengths: —Barneys (medium), Punchbowle in an asylum. Betty and vher_ sister are now in the In; 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild), In ‘' EVERFRESH"’ a > one for 
' ‘ 5/- WILL PROVIDE FOOD FOR A DESTITUTE 

Tins: 1/2d. oz. ‘ READY-FILLS '’: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. CHILD FOR ONE WEEK. ha 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


URING last week-end the Japanese forces in China occu- 
pied Tsinan, capital of Shantung, and Hangchow, 
capital of Chekiang. ‘They now hold seven provincial capitals, 
the two national capitals, Nanking and Peking, and the two 
great ports of Tientsin, in the north, and Shanghai. In accor- 
dance with the Chinese plan of campaign, Tsinan was surren- 
dered without a struggle as soon as the Japanese crossed the 
Yellow River ; and it is evident that Tsingtao, blockaded by 
sea, and threatened by troops advancing from Tsinan, must 
soon fall also. Yet it is a remarkable tribute to the growing 
force of Chinese patriotism that the provincial Governor, Han 
Fu-chu, who at the opening of hostilities wavered between 
both sides, in the face of these events remains loyal to the 
Chinese Government and is co-operating in the command 
of the Chinese troops, who have retired to Taian. Indeed, 
one of Japan’s greatest difficulties is that the loyalty of the 
Chinese to their Government seems to increase under defeat, 
a consequence, possibly, of the barbarities committed by the 
Japanese both before and after their victories. In the South, 
the Japanese, having taken Hangchow, are marching on Han- 
kow and with its capture the attack on Canton is to be expected. 
The fall of the southern capital will give Japan control of the 
entire coastline of China, and it is possible that with this, if 
the Chinese armies still in existence permit, they will be 
satisfied. But it seems more probable that Chinese resistance 
will be maintained and even intensified. China has little to 
lose thereby, and Japan’s difficulties will steadily increase 
as she penetrates farther and farther into territory which 
she cannot effectively occupy. 
x x 


Japan Apologises 

Neither the British nor the American Government is 
iN a position to reject Japan’s apologies and offers of indemnity 
for the attacks on their gunboats in the Yangtze. But both 
have had to repudiate the Japanese account of the incidents 
in question. The position is therefore that two Govern- 
Ments consent to accept indemnities and apologies while 





rejecting the Japanese assertions that the attacks were acci- 
dental. Short of measures definitely warlike in character 
they could do little else, and there is no doubt that the 
Japanese Government is considerably alarmed at what 
has happened; whether it can make its authority felt by 
the impetuous Young Officer class in the field is another 
question. The effect of the incidents on American public 
opinion has been to create a greater sense of sym- 
pathy and of community of interests with Great Britain 
than at any time since the War. And this, translated as 
far as possible into common action, can only be increased 
by the showing of the film of the sinking of the ‘ Panay,’ 
and by the threat to British and American rights in Shanghai 
implied in Japan’s claim to exercise jurisdiction over all 
foreigners and Chinese in the International Settlement. 
President Roosevelt is so far confident of public support 
as to demand an increase in the naval building programme. 
Yet the weakness of America and Great Britain is not due 
to lack of ships; it is imposed partly by geography, partly 
by errors of policy in the past and partly by a will to avoid 
war at almost any cost; the cost, in the loss of British 
and American interests, is certain to be high. 
* * * x 

The Paris Strike 

The strike of workers in all public services in Paris 
ended in 24 hours in face of the firm front shown by 
M. Chautemps, supported by the Socialist deputies. 
A number of varied causes for the strike may be found, 
especially the Paris Municipality’s refusal to grant its 
workers more than half the wage increases granted to 
State employees on account of the rise in the cost of living, 
and the use of Army lorries to lessen the effect of the strike 
in the provision stores before Christmas. But it has wider 
implications. Both employers and trades union leaders 
have tried to make capital out of the new wave of strikes ; 
the employers have claimed the right to dismiss large numbers 
of workers, especially those who engage in strike activity, 
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while the trade unions have tried to obtain increased control 
over the dismissal and enlistment of employees. In addition 
there are signs that the strike weapon is being used for political 
purposes, to end the “ pause ” in the Front Populaire pro- 
gramme, and to fight M. Bonnet’s financial policies. No 
doubt the workers have been encouraged by the Government’s 
refusal to break the strike in the Goodrich tyre factory by 
force. The strike is condemned by M. Blum’s paper, the 
Socialist Populaire ; and it may be due in part to the absence 
in Spain of M. Jouhaux, general secretary of the C.T.G. 
who on previous occasions has exercised a moderating influ- 
ence. It is suggested that extremist influences may have 
obtained the upper hand among the Paris working class, and 
especially the Syndicalists, for whom the strike weapon has 
an almost religious, significance. 
*x * x * 


The Fight for Teruel 

Reports from Barcelona and Salamanca of the capture of 
Teruel inevitably conflict ; but it appears that, of the two strong- 
holds in which the insurgent garrison barricaded themselves, 
one, the Teruel seminary, has fallen, and the other, the Civil 
Government building, still holds out. It remains to be seen 
whether its defenders will be saved by the two columns 
marching to its relief. But there can be no doubt of the 
effect of the Republican attack on the course of the war. It 
appears to have taken General Franco completely by surprise ; 
and the Government believes that for reasons of prestige he 
will feel it necessary to interrupt his preparations for an 
offensive and try to recapture Teruel, a move which if unwise 
is none the less probable. But, in any case, the insurgents’ 
offensive will have to be postponed. If General Franco has 
lost prestige the Government has gained, and it is noticeable 
that some commentators have already revised their opinion 
that the ultimate victory of the insurgents must be taken for 
granted. The gain by the Government is both military and 
political. After a continuous series of defeats, it has trained 
a “* New Model ” Army which, at its first test, has fully proved 
its value. Its success abundantly justifies the policy the 
Negrin Government has pursued. 

* * * *« 

King Carol’s New Ministers 

King Carol’s solution of the political crisis in Rumania 
has every element of risk. No doubt, from his own point 
of view, there was no alternative to his choice of M. Goga 
as successor to M. Tatarescu. The unpopularity of the latter’s 
Liberal Government was decisively shown by its failure 
to secure a majority in the elections, despite the advan- 
tages given to the party in power by the Rumanian 
electoral system; M. Codreanu’s Iron Guard is bitterly 
hostile to Mme. Lupescu, who is a Jewess; M. Maniu, 
leader of the National Peasant Party, is equally hostile 
to the King. M. Goga’s National Christian Party, with 
some 35 seats in Parliament, will govern without a majority, 
probably in coalition with a right-wing section of the National 
Peasant Party. It is believed that the influence of this 
section will be sufficient to restrain M. Goga from applying 
the anti-semitic, totalitarian, pro-German policies to which 
his party, like the Iron Guard, is committed. We have 
seen elsewhere what the results of putting confidence in the 
moderating influence of coalitions on Fascist movements are, 
but in fact it hardly seems that M. Goga has sufficient power 
to give full effect to his policies. In foreign as in home 
affairs their result would be disastrous. An alliance with 
Berlin would be of great value to Germany, by giving full 
access to the Rumanian oil wells and facilitating pene- 
tration of the Balkans, an invaluable source of raw materials ; 
it would disrupt the Little Entente, and complete the en- 
circlement of Czechoslovakia. No doubt what King Carol 
wants is a moderately Fascist internal policy and personal 
control of foreign affairs; but there is an inherent contra- 
diction in the conception of a “ moderate Fascism ” in such 
countries as Rumania. 






SS 
The Pope and the Nazis 


A notable development in the conflict between State 
Church in Germany is the uncompromising dep a 
by the Pope on Christmas Eve of the persecution of 
Roman Catholics by the Nazi Government. The Haj 
Father’s language was uncompromising. Not often before, 
he said, had there been persecution so heavy, so form; 
sO grievous, so distressing in its more profound effects + i 
was a persecution in which neither constraint of vigle, 
nor pressure of threats, nor tricks of cunning, nor lies, wer 
wanting. By what means these words have come, if thy 
have come, to the ears of Roman Catholics in Germany j 
not clear, for no German paper appears to have Teported 
them, and Italian papers devoted to them a dozen colour, 
words. The issue 0° The Times recording them was copfy. 
cated. The Nazi Government seems hardly less resolyp 
to stamp out religion than the Soviet, but it can have no 
of the same success. The Churches in Germany were py 
corrupt, and though persecution has resulted in a great restric. 
tion of their influence as well as much suffering they stil 
remain an important force in the national life, and the 
may come when Herr Hitler will have reason to regret thei 
addition to the elements he has alienated. Meanwhile mog 
of the imprisoned Protestant pastors have unexpectedly been 
released. Dr. Niemdller, however, is left in prison. 

* * * * 
Dr. Schacht’s New Year Message 

Writing last week in the Deutsche Volkswirt, Dr. Schacht 
demanded of the “ possessor nations” a more realistic 
and “ dynamic” foreign policy ; by this he means a policy 
which will give the “ have-nots ” the means of existence 
which they profess to lack. In one sense at least Dr. Schacht’s 
appeal is justified. He remarks that economically the world 
has much fewer reserves with which to face a crisis than in 
1929, and that prosperity can only be secured by forethought 
and by concerted measures to promote the healthy economic 
life of nations. This is true on a national and an internation 
scale ; but Dr. Schacht gives very little indication of howit 
is to be applied in practice. “ Germany,” he says, “bys 
proved her desire for peace often enough ” and he hopes that 
in the New Year other nations will show theirs. Th 
statement is typical of an attitude which will wreck all hop 
of what Dr. Schacht professes to desire. In recent yeas 
Germany has given very few proofs of her desire for peac, 
and even fewer of a desire to build up a healthy and stabe 
economic life; and her assumption that, in adjusting the 
inequalities that undoubtedly exist between various nations, 
everything must be done for her, nothing by her, is the despair 
of all who wish to correct the injustices from which she ma 
suffer. Armaments are a curious proof of a desire for peace; 
Germany’s demand for the means of existence sometimes sus 

piciously resembles a demand for the means of aggression. 
* * * * 









Ireland into Eire 

On Wednesday of this week Mr. de Valera’s new Constitu- 
tion came into force, and the twenty-six counties formerly 
known as Saorstat Eireann (anglice Irish Free State) officially 
assumed the name of Eire (anglice Ireland). In essentials 
the country remains as it was before. The constitution 
has indeed been drafted to cover the whole of Ireland, but 
its reference to the North being still strictly theoretical, 
Mr. de Valera has declared that its provisions must be 
restricted to the twenty-six counties “‘ pending the reit- 
tegration of the national territory.” The King is now 
excluded from any part in the internal affairs of the State; 
but he is to be “recognised” for purposes of external 
representation, and presumably will shortly be invited 1 
approve of the appointment of a Minister to Italy, accredited 
to the King of Italy aid Emperor of Ethiopia. The election 
of the new ceremonial head of the State, the Uachtarat, 
will be held in the course of the next six months. But 
neither the identity of this ceremonial figure, nor the 
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Se 
stitution as a whole, appears to give the average citizen 
much concern ; its most momentous effect on his daily life 


ig the use of a commemorative postage stamp. 
* * * * 





Railway Nationalisation 
The real issues involved in the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the transport services have for too long been obscured 
the subjective fervour of party politics. It may be hoped 
therefore that the recently expressed opinions of Mr. William 
Whitelaw, Chairman of the L.N.E.R., which were both candid 
and objective, prelude future consideration of the question 
on its merits alone. Mr. Whitelaw declares himself con- 
yinced that State purchase and control by a public board of 
yoad and rail transport would result in necessary rationalisa- 
tion which, by eliminating wasteful competition, would 
produce greater efficiency, economy and reduced costs. 
Opposition to nationalisation, irrespective of the merits of 
the particular case, is foolish. No one wants to put the Post 
Office under private ownership. To bring all road and rail 
transport under the control of a Public Board would involve 
no more than the operation on a national scale of what has 
aready been achieved within the Greater London area by 
the London Passenger Transport Board. Lord Ashfield can 
hardly be dressed up as a Bolshevist bogey. Nationalisation 
of the railways is not in sight at present, but it is all to the 
good to have it dispassionately discussed. 
* * x x 
Better Prisons 
Prison reform is a good deal in the air, and theugh some 
of the announcements about what the Home Secretary 
contemplates pretty clearly go beyond the facts, it is safe to 
assume that durance will become less vile before 1938 ends 
than it has been before. A Departmental Committee has 
made recommendations regarding persistent offenders, and 
a Bill is being drafted in accordance with its recommenda- 
tions, Penal servitude will be abolished, which means 
little, and the amount of a sentence that may be remitted 
as reward for good conduct is likely to be increased. Mean- 
while, since it is being increasingly recognised that the real 
hardship in being imprisoned lies in imprisonment itself, not in 
the treatment the prisoner receives, there is no reason why 
life in prison should not be made considerably less bleak 
than it is. The attitude of the Prison Commissioners 
is uniformly humane, but the funds at their disposal are 
limited, which explains why such amenities as wireless or film 
apparatus in prisons have to be provided through private 
benevolence, and why at this moment readers of The Spectator 
who owe their liberty to good conduct or good fortune are 
being invited (see p. 1175) to provide those classes of prisoners 
to whom wireless is permitted with wireless sets. 
* * * * 
Relayed Wireless 
The announcement made by the Assistant Postmaster- 
General last week of the decision that the Post Office is to 
experiment during 1938 in the Southampton district with 
the relaying of broadcast programmes to private subscribers 
deserves more attention than it has yet received, for the 
local experiment is clearly to be the prelude to the abolition 
of private relay systems, catering for some 250,000 sub- 
sctibers, and the assumption of their functions by the Post 
Office. The reasons for such a step are not convincing. 
The existence of the companies is a legitimate piece of private 
eiterprise, and their service includes many items from 
foreign programmes, whereas the Post Office, it is semi- 
officially stated, would draw almost exclusively on the B.B.C. 
Since the Post Office service is to cost 1s. 6d. a week plus 
an unspecified initial charge, and a loudspeaker will have to 
be acquired in addition, the financial inducement to listeners 
to take this service rather than acquire their own receiving 
set and hear what programmes they choose is inconsiderable. 
The Post Office should be challenged in the House of Com- 
Mons to make good its case for ousting the private companies. 


Parliament in 1937 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The political 
outlook has changed remarkably little during 1937. To all 
appearances the Government parties remain as firmly in 
the saddle as they were twelve months ago, and it is as certain 
as anything can be in politics that an early General Election 
would result in a renewal of their mandate. However, the 
Chamberlain administration has yet to be tested. Only once 
has its authority been seriously challenged—on the National 
Defence Contribution in its original form—and on that 
occasion it retreated in such good order that its prestige was 
heightened rather than diminished. _ With this sole exception 
there has been no great Parliamentary battle. Until such an 


event does occur it will not be possible to judge of the success 


or failure of the new Prime Minister. But at least there 
has been no failure yet. 


* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain is the antithesis of his predecessor. He 
is a first-class administrator, the ideal head of almost any 
department, but so far he has never reached the first flight 
as a Parliament man. In debate he never fails to say just 
as much as the occasion demands and no more. There are 
no loose ends and no digressions. A speech from him is 
always admirably calculated to serve its immediate purpose. 
But on the other hand, it leaves no lasting impression. Lord 
Baldwin’s utterances, both in Parliament and outside, were 
strewn with unforgettable phrases and aphorisms. “ Peace 
in our time.” “ Defiling the earth from the air.” ‘“ Dic- 
tatorship is like a great beech tree—very splendid to look at 
but nothing grows under it.” It is difficult to recollect an 
occasion when anything so memorable has fallen from Mr. 
Chamberlain. Nor is it likely to. He is cast in another 
mould. 

* * x * 

Another aspect of the contrast between the two men 
lies in the effect they produce upon their opponents. 
Lord Baldwin had a unique capacity for turning away wrath. 
In spite of themselves the Opposition parties regarded him 
with something very like affection. Especially was this true of 
the Liberals, for he was constantly expressing Liberal senti- 
ments and clothing them in a language which Liberals well 
understood. The present Prime Minister is conspicuously 
lacking in this ability to soothe the savage Opposition breast. 
Moreover, his record does not endear him to those who sit 
on the left hand of Mr. Speaker. After his six years as 
Chancellor, he has come to be regarded by Labour members 
as the embodiment of the Treasury mind, always resisting 
their just and moderate demands for increased benefits and 
higher expenditure. To the Liberals he is, of course, 
anathema, for does he not stand for “ the policy of Joseph 
Chamberlain” ? With all his calm efficiency it is highly 
improbable that Mr. Chamberlain will ever become nearly 
so valuable an electoral asset to his party as was Lord Baldwin. 
In 1935 the British elector, like the French peasant in 1848, 
wished to crown his legend. In Mr. Chamberlain’s case the 
legend has still to be created. 

* x * x 


Among the other Ministers certain shattered reputations 
are being steadily rebuilt. Now that the ghost of Abyssinia 
has almost ceased to walk in the Palace of Westminster Sir 
Samuel Hoare is re-establishing himself in the general esiee-n 
as an admirable Home Secretary. Mr. Oliver Stanley’s set- 
back three years ago in the matter-of the Unemployment 
Regulations is practically forgotten and he wins golden 
opinions by his handling of the Coal Bill in Committee. 
These successes, however, are by no means universal. The 
department that has come in for most criticism is undoubtedly 
the Air Ministry. But the Minister has found a refuge in 
another place, leaving an Under-Secretary to act as his 
whipping-boy in the House of Commons. No one regards 
that as a satisfactory arrangement, and the flood of criticism 
is not likely to abate. 
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GENEVA’S TOMBSTONE? 


5 ee daily papers of Germany and Italy have devoted 

a good deal of their valuable space in the last few 
weeks to declarations that the League of Nations is 
dead; the defection of so loyal and indispensable a 
member as Italy has disposed of its last claim to con- 
tinued existence. It may be so. It is conceivable that 
in the minds of those Government departments in the 
two countries which so efficiently and generously provide 
the papers with editorial opinions belief chimes har- 
moniously with desire. Even so, the necessity for 
asseverating so clamorously and continuously that the 
deceased is inanimate is not self-evident. If the League 
is in fact a corpse, why not let it lie? It can do no 
harm to Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini and no good, 
certainly no more than the illusion of good, to anyone 
else. And yet —? There is a curiously persistent 
vitality about this League. Scotched though it may 
seem to be, you can never be certain that breath 
has left its body. Even so circumspect a critic as 
Mr. J. L. Garvin opened a recent article with the assertion 
that “the present course in the sounding and empty 
name of ‘ Collective Security’ means nothing but the 
very suicide of Security,” and a couple of columns 
further on had discovered that “there is always something 
stronger than anybody, and that is everybody.” There is ; 
and that, in one admirably terse and convincing sentence, 
is the case for collective security. The League may be 
dead, but if its elegists so arrestingly proclaim its funda- 
mental doctrine we are entitled at least to inscribe on 
its tombstone Resurgam. 


But, in ‘fact, there is no tombstone, for there is no 
tomb ; and no tomb because there is no corpse. The 
withdrawal of Italy has changed the situation only for 
the better. A League including, not only among its 
members but in its privileged inner circle, States 
which openly defy the Covenant on which it rests 
could inspire neither enthusiasm nor confidence nor 
hope; earlier and more resolute surgery might have 
been still better for its moral health. The League of 
Nations is far today from being what it might be, what 
its architects conceived of it as being, or what it once 
actually was. For when superficial or imperfectly 
instructed critics affirm that the League represents an 
unpractical ideal for which the world is palpably 
unready, it is worth while remembering that no more 
than ten years ago the ideal was being effectively realised 
and the world was findnz in the League of Nations 
precisely what it needed most. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was declaring that the corner-stone of British foreign 
policy was the League of Nations. M. Briand was 
saying the same in France, Dr. Stresemann the same 
in Germany. Fascist Italy was co-operating in perfect 
harmony. The United States was becoming increas- 
ingly sympathetic. If today the League is weak and 
unrepresentative that is not because there is anything 
wrong with the League itself, but because there was 
something wrong with Japan in 1931, with Germany 
in 1933 and with Italy in i935. 


None the less, it may be argued, the consequence is 
what it is; four Great Powers out of seven are absent 
irom Geneva, and what remains is an_ ideological 
grouping, headed by Britain and France, in open 
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opposition to the dictatorships. No countenance muy ife 0 
be given to that travesty of truth. The States whic Leagu 
belong to the League today belong to it for the Teasony thous! 
that have actuated them from the first, because Its bu 
believe its Covenant to represent the best rule of life, gradu 
best on grounds both of politics and morals,—yet form, gever 
lated to govern the relations between self-respect; mai 
States. That rule the fifty-odd members of the Leagy: oaly : 
still accept. Their own actions are still, and will op. wil 
tinue to be, determined by it. So far as they are cop. 
cerned the League is an instrument of co-operation an 
peace. It sails under none of the current ideological 
flags. Dictatorships as well as democracies are included 
in its membership. It was there before the dictatorships 
came. Its principles stood on record. If there 
antagonism between the doctrines of Geneva and th 
doctrines of Berlin or Rome, it is not because the oP! 
doctrines of Geneva have in any particular been modified i that 
or revised. The League is an association of law-abiding coul 
States, and the only distinction it knows is between iP" 
the law-abiding and the lawless. have 
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What more decisive demonstration could there be of 
the need for the League’s survival ? One of the manifest 
dangers facing Europe today is the division of Europe 
into two rival camps. Against that the strongest safe- 








guard is the existence of the League. Britain and 7 
France and various other States can present themselves uw 
before the world as rivals of Germany and Italy, or they na 
can stand where they have always stood, as members of 9s 
the League of Nations, pledged never to commit aggres- pa 


sion themselves and to co-operate wherever possible to | o, 
resist aggression by others. That the extent and effect | ,,, 
of that co-operation is gravely limited now that powerful } , 
States are outside the League and ostentatiously hostile | 7 
to it is undeniable. Mr. Garvin may be right in saying 
that something is always stronger than anybody, and 
that is everybody; but when the anybody is plural, } j;, 
and consists of two of the strongest States in Europe, | «, 
the League must distinguish what it can do from what | 4, 
it cannot. To refuse to recognise that would be wilful } 44 
blindness. Even so, as Mr. Churchill said most justly } 4, 
in the House of Commons last week, by adherence to J, 
the Covenant of the League we consecrate and legitimise } 5 
every alliance and regional pact which may be formed } , 
for mutual protection; for so long as such under-  ¢ 
standings are based on a Covenant framed by general 
agreement long before existing antagonisms took shape, 
it is patent that their sole object is self-defence and 
that all idea of aggression or self-aggrandisement is 
foreign to them. 


Is that, in fact, of any consequence? It is, both 
ideally and practically. The world has not become 
devoid of moral sense, though there are unfortunately 
spots where that quality is suffering grave atrophy. 
In every country there are men of honest mind to whom 
moral sense means something and who recognise that the 
League of Nations typifies a rule of right as opposed to 
a rule of might. There are countries, no doubt, where 
in fact a rule of might prevails. But even they will 
not go so far as to admit that. They dress up the 
evil doctrine under other names, but evil it remains, 
and disastrous, so long as it does remain, to the idea of 
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, universal League. But because it is evil it is not in 
consequence eternal; how many objective students 
of human affairs would accord a longer expectation of 
nance life to the régune of Rome than to that of Geneva? The 
tates wal League today has no call to change its principles, 
the sal ch though it may have for the present to modify its practice. 
Its business is to wait for change elsewhere, and the 














pe TB eadual turn of the tide from ebb to flow. Even if that 
sa Pe. ever happens it will still have lived and worked, to the 
‘Yet form, 





manifest benefit of those who remain its members. And 
oly so—here practical considerations reinforce ideal— 
yill it make appeal to the increasingly world-conscious 
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tatorship N the House of Commons last week Lieut.-Commander 
there js Fletcher performed a valuable public service in 
and the calling attention to the Italian Government’s campaign 
"aUse the i of propaganda against Great Britain ; it is unfortunate 
modified that little more than half an hour in an empty House 
v-abiding could be given to the debate. On several occasions 
between f representations have been made to Rome, and promises 
have been made that the campaign will be discontinued 
| Bf or relaxed, but they have been kept no more loyally than 
be ot other promises made by or on behalf of Signor Mussolini. 
manifest Commander Fletcher quoted such instructions given to 
_Earope Italian journalists as: “Insist on the eventuality of 
St sale Eden’s leaving the Foreign Office.” “Have sent from 
un and ¥ Tondon news of Eden’s dismissal.” “ Stress any 
mselves unfortunate incident that may happen during the Coro- 
or they | nation celebrations.” When an attempt is made to 
bers of assassinate the Portuguese President, an Italian news- 
aBBrES- paper reports that it is the work of the British secret 
~ '© | service. And every day in the Italian Press the British 
effect are represented as a degenerate and decadent people. 
>werful But such propaganda is not for home consumption alone. 
hostile The Italian wireless station at Bari incites the Moslems 
saying in Palestine and elsewhere against the British oppressor 
y> and and promises the aid of Italy in a war of liberation. The 
plural, Italian Press publishes reports of British terrorism, of 
urope; | “women outraged,” of “brutal British repression.” 
| what And in 16 languages broadcasts are picked up, from 
wilful Morocco to the Persian Gulf, in Palestine, Malta, Egypt 
justly f and French Africa, on the combined zapacity, cruelty 
ice 1 F and degeneracy of the British people, e.g., “The Empire 
mise # of the English is decadent. The British Fleet is a 
rmed F museum piece. Mr. Eden is a clown in the hands of 
— freemasons.”” 
aa Such statements, in the Press and on the wireless, are 
lt directly inspired and subsidised by the Italian Govern- 
at is | Meets and in Palestine and elsewhere their effect has 
been strengthened by subsidies to political leaders. 
It may be difficult for us to take such propaganda seriously, 
both For to feel profound indignation. But it is only too easy 
ome | for the Arab to believe in, and feel outraged by, the 
ately brutality of his British oppressor and to rely on the 
Phy. promise; of his Italian liberator; and the indignation 
10M | of the Arab is one of the weapons by which Signor 
the Mussolini means to turn the Mediterranean once more 
1 to into a Roman lake. It is true that, as Lord Cranborne 
ere | said in reply to Commander Fletcher, those who are 
will | deceived by such propaganda will ultimately learn to 
one regret their credulity. The pre-War generation of 
a Germans, brought up on the legend of British and 


French decadence, were surprised and bewildered to 








public of the United States. There is no thought or 
question today of the formal association of the United 
States with the League of Nations. But the happy 
phrase “ parallel action” which the New York Times 
has applied to a common British and American policy 
is applicable with equal pertinence to the policies of 
the United States and the League of Nations. The 
United States will support no nation whose concern is 
self-interest ; it is growing more and more convinced of 
the necessity of supporting, in its own way, nations which 
are standing for the reign of law. It is that before all things 
that membership of the League of Nations denotes. 






TRUTH AND PROPAGANDA 


discover that the French and British, when war came, 
were no more decadent than themselves; and at that 
moment they began to mistrust the infallibility of the 
Imperial Government. Unfortunately, by that time 
the damage was done ; it is precisely the same kind of 
damage that Signor Mussolini’s propaganda will produce 
unless its effects are counteracted. It would be best, 
indeed, if it could be stopped altogether, and it is not 
yet known whether Mr. Eden’s recent declaration on 
this subject will have more success than the protests 
previously made to the Italian Government; there is 
little reason to believe that it will, even though persist- 
ence in such methods must end all attempts at achieving 
a reconciliation between Great Britain and Italy. The 
only alternative, however, is to fight Signor Mussolini 
with his own weapons, the Press, the wireless and the 
cinema. 

Yet in such a conflict a democratic Government is 
necessarily at a disadvantage. Both Commander Fletcher 
and Lord Cranborne expressed their distaste for 
competing with Signor Mussolini on his own ground. 
“We believe that it represents one of the very worst 
developments of the modern world,” said Lord Cran- 
borne of Government-inspired propaganda ; and “I do 
not want radio war in the air conducted with mendacity 
bombs,” said Commander Fletcher. His suggestions 
were confined to increasing the supply of “ straight” 
British news and films, and contradicting, by broadcasts in 
native languages, the more flagrant extravagances of hostile 
propaganda ; what is wanted, it seems, is to fight propa- 
ganda with the truth. Unfortunately, as many people 
have noticed, human beings have an ineradicable tendency 
to prefer falsehood to truth, unless forcibly brought face 
to face with reality; and in a propaganda conflict the 
victor so far has been he who lies most often and with 
the greatest conviction. No amount of “ straight ” news, 
of exposure and contradiction, will prevail against lies 
repeated incessantly and persistently over a long period ; 
and the greatest and most successful master of propa- 
ganda in modern times, Herr Hitler, has consciously 
acted upon this principle. 

But for democracies to act in the same way is difficult 
if not impossible. It is noticeable that when, during 
the War, Great Britain achieved such success in the 
art of propaganda, democratic methods had necessarily 
been abandoned at home; and in later times mastery 
of the art has passed to dictatorial systems—to 


Communism, National-Socialism and Fascism. A demo- 
cratic Government which attempted to use their methods 
would necessarily be exposed to the most severe and 
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damaging criticism from its own supporters as well as 
its political opponents. 

There is, however, one possibility that has not yet 
been exploited. The cynical methods of propaganda 
adopted by Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler have been 
successful because no one, as yet, has used the same techni- 
cal devices to propagate the truth ; it is to be observed 
that those whom they defeated were strikingly old- 
fashioned in their technique of propaganda. If truth is 
not to be defeated, it must fight the lie with at least 
equal weapons ; it must be repeated as insistently, as 


SSS 
simply, as blatantly and crudely, as falsehood has 

It may be that, even then, truth will not prevail ; 

is perhaps a necessary contradiction between truth 
propaganda. If this is so, there is nothing to be dope. 
but the attempt is worth making. And for this reac. 
it is to be hoped that, if the British Government decides 
to enter the field of propaganda, it will do so on a scale | 
comparable with that of Italy and Germany. The 
bland voice of the average B.B.C. announcer will be of 
little effect against the megaphone of Signor Mussoligi: 
something more strident may be more successful, " 


_A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE daily papers, or some of them, are suddenly 
developing a lively interest in Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
future. According to the gloss put on one cryptic announce- 
ment Mr. Churchill is to get the O.M. and also Sir Thomas 
Inskip’s job (which is not at present available, but might 
become so if there were a vacancy on the Woolsack). It may 
beso. As to the O.M., many worse awards have been, and will 
be, made. As to the gain to the Government and the country 
of harnessing the Member for Epping’s ability and energy to 
the task of carrying rearmament through in the shortest 
possible time, to the point where the ruinous race becomes 
futile and all competitors are ready to talk about disarmament 
instead, there hardly seems room for two opinions. Since 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s death Mr. Churchill has occupied 
a unique position in the House of Commons and one that 
it would be a sacrifice to relinquish. But he finds himself, 
I believe, in complete sympathy with the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Eden in matters of foreign policy, and he is more con- 
vinced than any member of the Cabinet of the urgency of 
the need for speeding-up the rearmament programme. 
Having been in his time First Lord of the Admiralty, Secre- 
tary for War, Secretary for Air and Minister of Munitions, 
he can speak—and could act—with unique experience in 

regard to it. 

* * * * 

It is stated that some twenty Labour M.P.’s are to visit 
Spain during the present Parliamentary recess. So are 
a number of other individuals of varying degrees of eminence, 
including a party of those persons who like—or more probably 
dislike—to be called intellectuals. Is such energy and 
enterprise to be welcomed? I cannot help wondering. 
Many of the visitors go at the invitation, and the cost, of 
the Spanish Government. They see one side of the tragic 
Spanish picture and are bound in decency to do what they 
can to back the cause of their hosts when they get home. 
Visitors to General Franco’s side of the fighting-line, no 
doubt, are in precisely the same position. Not one in 
twenty visits both camps. Whether either party in Spain 
gains anything on balance from the visits seems highly 
doubtful ; and as in most cases the British visitors to Madrid 
are of one political colour, and the British visitors to Salamanca 
of another, all that comes of it is an undesirable identification 
of British party politics with Spanish. My own sympathies 
in the Spanish conflict are quite definite, but I feel no call 
to strengthen them by visits to either front. 

* *x * * 


An unwelcome feature of the German Press to which I have 
so far seen no reference is the tendency—obviously in 
response to a mot d’ordre from the urbane Dr. Goebbels— 
to play up articles in Italian papers proclaiming the palpable 
decadence of Great Britain. The conviction that Britain is 
going down the hill fast has been thoroughly drummed into 
the head of every Italian, but German papers have not 
hitherto gone out of their way to strike that note. Now, 
however, not content with reproducing articles from the 
Italian Press affirming, for example, that British unemy ioyed 


prefer the dole to the army and would in case of war refuse 
to fight, they are setting themselves to embellish the libel on 
their own account. I have in front of me a recent issue of 
Das Schwarze Korps—that journal is the organ of Her 
Hitler’s Black Guards, and the S.S.—which contains what ] 
believe is called a strip cartoon, depicting with pathetically 
heavy humour the alleged efforts made to fill the gaps in the 
British Army, culminating in the assurance that if war comes 
of course the recruit will be allowed to pack his bag and go 
home. The only thing that makes this stuff worth notice jg 
that it would not be where it is if certain high authorities— 
certainly Dr. Goebbels, possibly Herr Hitler—did not desire 
to see it there. 
* * * * 

A votary of the simple life seeking a modest shelter from 
life’s storms advertises her needs (she is a Lady C) ina 
contemporary. I am glad to make them still further known 
—for nothing. What is wanted is One of the Stately Homes 
of England. It should be Tudor, Jacobean or Elizabethan, 
and “ must contain ample accommodation for a FAMILY 
OF DISTINCTION ”; the capitals are not mine. Dis- 
tinction clearly demands elbow-room, for among the 
requisites are “ from fifty to sixty bedrooms, with propor- 
tionate number of bathrooms.” This raises some nice, not 
to say delicate, questions. How many bathrooms to a bed- 
room, or vice versa, does a FAMILY OF DISTINCTION 
need? And is Lady C., I wonder, adequately acquainted 
with the sanitary hcbits of the Tudors and the provision 
made for them in Tudor mansions? If the fifty to sixty 
bedrooms are all charged with their complement, and the 
bathroom accommodation is proportionate (in the Tudor 
sense), Lady C. will find a formidable queue outside its door 
on Saturday nights. 

* * * * 

“IT deplore and detest things like marketing boards and 
other Socialist contrivances.” So Lord Runciman in the 
Sunday Times. But since when? Lord Runciman was a 
member of the Cabinet from 1931 to 1937, and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Bill of 1933, under which a number of 
marketing boards have been set up, was framed by that 
Cabinet and by it commended to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which duly passed it into law. Did Lord Runciman 
deplore and detest the whole thing the whole time? If so 
he suppressed his emotions with some success. 

* * * * 


Jouinalists have assumed with zest this week the réle of 
fire-assessors. On Boxing Day the H.M.V. showrooms in 
Oxford Street were burnt out. What did the damage 
amount to? The public must be told. The Daily Herald 
told them, £100,000. The News Chronicle told them, 
£100,000. The Dady Express told them, £70,000. The 
Times told them, £30,000 to £40,000. The Daily Telegraph 
and Daily Mail reporters didn’t tell them at all. They 
must have been just reporters. [Later. The Telegraph, after 
twenty-four hours’ investigation, put it at £75,000.] 

JANUS. 
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MID the welter of guesses and uncertainties about 
the future of North China one fact is crystal clear. 
The Japanese have moved in to stay. Proofs of this are 
to be seen on every hand. In the wake of Japan’s armies 
has come a host of camp-followers, business men, big and 
small, solid and speculative, merchants, restaurant-keepers, 
isha. The former residence of the local representative 
of the Nanking Government is now suggestively occupied 
by General Seiichi Kita, who, as head of a so-called Special 
Bureau, pulls the main political strings in the occupied 
territory. A striking feature of a garden-party which the 
new municipal administration gave in the grounds of the 
Summer Palace was the large number of Japanese uniformed 
guests. 

In contrast to Shanghai, where Japanese military action 
has been primarily punitive in character, the operations in 
the North have been definitely acquisitive. Japanese Gov- 
emment pledges to abstain from territorial annexation 
can easily be technically kept by the tim2-honoured device 
of setting up puppet Chinese régimes, dominated by Japanese 
“ advisers’? and supported by Japanese troops. 


The military occupation of the five provinces, Hopei, 
Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi and Shantung, which Japan has 
always marked out as a sort of economic preserve, has been 
largely completed. Only in Shantung the local governor, 
General Han Fu-chu, who has played a rather ambiguous 
réle and has given the Japanese reason to hope that the 
occupation of this province could be accomplished with 
little bloodshed, is still holding out south of the strong 
natural line represented by the Yellow River. But Japan’s 
advance into Shantung has been delayed as much by political 
as by military considerations. There has been a desire to 
avoid fighting in the eastern part of the province, where 
Japanese investments in the former German controlled 
port of Tsingtao are valued at almost twenty million pounds 
sterling. 

The course of the fighting in North China was more 
one-sided and less stubborn than at Shanghai. The technical 
disparity between the armed forces of the two sides was 
enormous ; Japanese artillery and aircraft shelled and bombed 
their way forward against Chinese rifies and machine-guns. 
Moreover, the quality of most of the Chinese troops engaged 
in the North was very indifferent. Exceptions to this rule 
were furnished only by the Communist forces which took 
part in the fighting in the mountainous country of North 
Shansi and by a few Central Government units. The 
Japanese encountered hard fighting at two places which 
were naturally well adapted for defence, at Nankow Pass in 
August and in North Shansi in October. But in each case 
all the Chinese could accomplish was to delay an ultimately 
irresistible forward movement. 

Military occupation is perhaps the easiest part of Japan’s 
task. The questions which now loom on the horizon are 
the political administration of the occupied territory, the 
profitable exploitation of North China’s resources and the 
suppression of the irregular guerilla resistance which is 
beginning, although as yet rather feebly, to make its appear- 
ance. 

In contrast to their procedure in Manchuria in 1931-1932 
the Japanese seem to have acted in North China on a basis 

of improvisation, without any ready-made head for the régime 
to be set up on the basis of their bayonets. Fairly definite 
disposition has been made of the Mongolian question by 
setting up a Mongol State, embracing Suiyuan and the 
northern part of Chahar Province. Its head is an elderly 
Mongol Prince named Yun; its sponsor is the Kwantung 
Army, the Japanese force in occupation of Manchukuo ; 


WHAT JAPAN TAKES SHE HOLDS 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Peking. 


its years are counted from the era of Genghiz Khan; and 
its capital is located at Kweihua, near the western end of the 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway. 


There are two reasons why political action has been 
swifter in Inner Mongolia than in the purely Chinese 
provinces. By exploiting the traditional antipathy between 
the nomadic Mongol shepherd and the Chinese agriculturist 
and by holding out the bait of an independent Mongol State 
the Japanese army leaders have won more support from 
the Mongols than they could hope to obtain from the 
Chinese. Moreover, an important strategic consideration 
in the Japanese operations has been to gain an advantageous 
position on the flank of Soviet-controlled Outer Mongolia. 
Inner Mongolia represents this position; and it was 
natural that a new régime should have been set up first 
there. 

In the rest of North China political development is hanging 
fire and the Japanese Army is carrying on with “ peace 
preservation committees,” which are Chinese civilian organs 
of administration under military occupation. A number of 
old Chinese museum-pieces, old mandarins of the Imperial 
Court, have been taken down from the shelves of retirement, 
dustei and set up to function as puppets suitable for the 
present occasion. 

The creation of a more permanent governing régime has 
been delayed both by the difficulty of obtaining the consent 
of reputable Chines: to leni their namzs for such a 
purpose and by uncertainty how the final settlement of the 
whole China problem will work out. If a more_or less 
responsible and representative government in Nanking could 
be brought to accept Japan’s peace-terms the northern 
provinces might remain nominally a part of China, although 
Chinese sovereignty would obviously be a mere empty shell. 
If, on the other hand, as seems increasingly probable, Nansing 
cannot be had for an early settlement and the war drags on 
for many months or even years, North China will almost 
certainly be given a status similar to Manchukuo. Some 
Japanese military opinion is in favour of uniting North 
China with Manchukuo under the shadowy sovereignty of 
the Emperor Kang Te. But there is a good deal of opposition 
to this, both in Tokyo and in Hsinking, where many Japanese 
officials have becom: Manchukuo patriots of a sort and desire 
to keep that State as it is without any change of frontiers. 
Restoration of the Dragon Throne in Peking is not an 
impossible ultimate solution; but it does not seem to be 
imminent. 


Economically as well as politically North China is marking 
time. Interior communications are only slowly recovering 
from the disruption caused by military operations. Unusually 
disastrous floods have combined with war to devastate the 
region and crops are off thirty or forty per cent. There is a 
plethora of plans for the exploitation of the cotton, wool, 
coal, iron and salt which are the main natural resources of 
this part of China; but no large enterprises have yet been 
taken in hand. 

Japan hopes in time to cover about a quarter of its annual 
consumption of cotton from North China, although a good 
deal of qualitative improvement will be necessary before 
the present North China cotton, which is coarse and short- 
stapled, can be used for any but the cheapest fabrics. 
Mountainous Shansi Province is rich in anthracite coal, 
which has hitherto been mined by very primitive methods. 
New mining and railway development can give Japan a 
larger share of its coal requirements from the Shansi mines. 
Chahar contains iron deposits, which have never been 
adequately prospected. If these are as rich as optimists 
believe, one of the weakest items in Japan’s balance of raw 
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materials will be redressed and a new centre of Japanese 
heavy industry may grow up on the continent. 

Several facts, however, must be weighed in the balance 
against this physical acquisition of territory with large 
potential natural resources. The expense of first con- 
quering and then policing North China makes it extremely 
doubtful, if Manchukuo can be taken as a precedent, whether 
the exploitation of North China can be profitable for Japan’s 
economy as a whole. Almost every realistic Japanese with 
whom I talked here made two significant admissions : that 
Japan will have to face a sharp lowering of its standard of 
living after the war is ended (no hopeful guarantee against 


~ ee 
social unrest) and that foreign capital would be neogs 
for the large-scale development of North China, ™ 

The outlook in North China, I think, reflects on a Sinall 
scale Japan’s outlook in the whole China adventure. Mii 
victory was the easiest part of the problem. A stable and 
satisfactory political settlement is far harder to achieve 
than the occupation of any given piece of Chinese territory 
And effective economic exploitation of the conquests jg the 
hardest problem of the three. While Japan has gone a long 
distance towards winning the war with China, jt 
is much more doubtful whether it can hope to win 
the peace. 


DESIGN FOR AIR RAIDS 


By NOEL CARRINGTON 


IR raid precautions are all the rage in political circles ; 
and no wonder. With the break-up of collective 
security we have got to consider how vulnerable we are 
from the air. The general thesis used to be that our aero- 
planes and guns would be sufficient defence. If the autho- 
rities ever believed this, the fate of Guernica, of Madrid 
or of Shanghai, must have opened their eyes. It would 
take a lot of censorship to keep us from knowing. For 
we have it daily not only from special correspondents but 
in all the gruesome reality of the news-film. Even the 
children are inoculated weekly to the destruction of ancient 
civilisations and the litter of corpses in the streets. 
It is clear now that no thought of retribution will deter 
a “thorough” commander from bombing his enemy’s 
towns, and that all centres of population are held to be 
“strategic.” There is a polite formula for every crime 
in a civilised age. What in such an emergency will be 
the right thing to do? According to a respectable Govern- 
ment organ, it is very simple. ‘“ Nothing is easier,” we 
are told, “than to go indoors, when the warning is given, 
shut the doors and windows and make both, with the 
flooring, as gas-proof as possible.” Too simple, perhaps. 
Like telling us that if only we will quietly drown when a 
liner sinks we shall at least avoid being blown up by the 
boilers. Somehow I am not convinced. 


Behind the fog of controversy over financial respon- 
sibility emerges the grim fact that the problem is too big 
for any government. Apart from securing as best it can 
the essential services, it will have to leave the ordinary man 
to fend for himself. Now many of us experienced in person 
a variety of bombardments and air raids in the last Great 
War. The instinct of any soldier when the music started 
was to go underground. A shell-hole was good enough 
at a pinch; a trench was better; a dug-out was better still. 
For fear of being buried alive none of us cared for dug-outs 
which were too elaborate, unless they were so deep as to 
be invulnerable. Soldiers on leave never thought the 
cellar business a good idea. They would rather lie down 
in a gutter, knowing their chance of being hit was very 
small. Certainly no one who has seen air raids on the 
films is going to sit quietly in the drawing-room reading 
Home Office instructions. 

A high explosive in a narrow street will shatter a whole 
terrace of houses at one blow. No one, I say, will sit 
waiting resignedly for such a fate when his own family is 
concerned. There will be an exodus from the towns. But 
where, one may well ask, will the people go, especially in 
winter? And how will business be carried on when they 
have gone? Evacuation will not work. 

To build houses which would be impervious to bombs would 
mean such a revolution in our architecture that our cities 
would bear more resemblance to rabbit warrens than to any- 
thing we know. Yet protection there must be unless we 
court the most appalling casualties to young and old alike, 


and the risk of disastrous panics. The gas-proofed room 
affords protection against one kind of bomb only, and againg 
a type which many believe will not be extensively used. High 
explosive and thermite, meant for factory and dock, will do 
their deadly work unhindered. 

I suggest that we are so far fortunately situated in that 
our building since the War has been dispersed rather than 
concentrated. Deplorable though this may have been op 
other grounds, it means that our suburbs offer a ridiculously 
wide target for the airman. The real danger-points are the 
great blocks of flats which have displaced the terraces 
of inner London, and the slums of the great industrial 
cities. 

For anyone with a garden it is not impracticable to cop- 
struct a dug-out which would be a bolt-hole at half a minute's 
notice. I would rather an open trench with a good gas-mask 
than the most scientifically proofed room in a house. As 
the wait might be long and the weather wet, a roof over the 
trench is desirable. Corrugated iron with a few inches of 
turf would be sufficient for anything but a direct hit. Where 
the soil is water-logged it would be necessary to build up with 
sandbags as we did in Flanders. To reinforce the sides with 
concrete, to line with boards and to heat and light with 
electricity are refinements which might be appreciated by 
anyone, and would be essential for the very young or very 
old. A door or curtain of gas-proofed fabric presents little 
difficulty. The experts claim that the official mask will give 
its wearer limited immunity, but there seems less unanimity 
amongst the scientists than we should like to see. 


Should we leave the construction of our dug-outs till the 
emergency arises, or should they be prepared in advance? 
It seems to me that there is much to be said for every home 


equipping itself before the need. Wars are not declared 
nowadays. They happen. A rebate on rates would prove a 
useful incentive, and give opportunity for expert inspection 
from time to time. Construction would not be expensive, 
less expensive than the average pool or rock-garden, and to 
some eyes rather less unsightly. Should the prospect of air 
raids recede, the dug-outs might become little hideaways 
for our grandchildren, to whose incredulous ears we would 
explain away their purpose. 

The advantage, as I see it, of such protection is that it 
comes automatically into action, without the intervention of 
any public service which might all too easily be disorganised. 
It gives a large measure of security at a minimum of expense 
to the State. It avoids hasty evacuations. It leaves the armed 
forces free to concentrate on their essential work without 
distraction. 

For flat-dwellers protection must obviously be provided 
below ground, and if the inhabitants are to be concentrated, 
the cover must be sufficient. Hospitals also present a difficult 
and expensive problem of their own, and so do schools. Street 
shelters and decontamination plants must clearly be provided 
at the public expense, but it is worth considering how far such 
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mb-proof shelters can be put to useful peace-time purposes, 
lavatories or underground garages. Industry must pro- 





ch as ‘ pee. : ; 
oe shelter for factory workers if it hopes to keep their service 
rawar-time. It is an insurance which manuiacturers will have 


io pay for the ability to make their war-time profits. 
The backbone of any nation is the ordinary man and 


woman at home. The last war showed to whata point nerves 
can be stretched by apprehension and lack of sleep. On the 
other hand, the story of Madrid shows how adaptable and 
tenacious mankind is in the face of every danger. It is only 
common sense, if one prepares for any danger at all, to prepare 
for the worst. 


INDIA IN TRANSITION: IV. COLD TEA 


By RICHARD FREUND 


“T REALISE,” said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “ that we can 
no longer take things by storm. The tea has got 
wld.” Mr. Rajagopalachari is the Premier of Madras, the 
pest man in the Congiess team, and a seasofted hand at 
jitics. A few months ago, when Congress had just taken 
office and the people were shouting that “ something must 
he done,” he rushed his first hurdle with a Prohibition 
Rill which, though tamer than it looked, aroused much 
enthusiasm. Now he proposes to cancel or consolidate 
mural debts, and public opinion is up in arms against him. 
This means two things: first, not only the new authorities 
but the public that put them into power are losing some of 
thir revolutionary fervour; and secondly, Congress is 
discovering that it is not so easy to harmonise the interests 
of its component parts. As the party has for some years 
past concentrated on gaining the support of the rural and 
urban masses, its idcology has become heavily charged with 
revolutionary content. But the awakening of the masses, 
though doubtless beginning, proceeds slowly ; and meanwhile 
the mercantile middle classes, the small landlords, and others 
who have for so long been the mainstay of the Congress 
movement are stoutly resisting any attack on their pockets. 
All this involves much sorting out. In almost every province 
the new governments, after bustling through a series of 
emergency measures, are pausing to enquire, to readjust, 
and to take bearings. They have found themselves with 
far wider powers than they had expected to obtain under 
provincial autonomy. ‘They are tasting the power of patron- 
age. And they realise that, restricted though their financial 
resources are, they have considerable opportunities for con- 
structive reform. 

In short, the new system seems to be settling in. If by 
the mercy of Allah and the restraint of Congress the Punjab 
remains quiet, there is some hope that the new provincial 
governments may serve out the five years of their term. 
This view I put to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when I met 
him again in Allahabad a fortnight before Christmas. He 
disagreed. ‘‘I admit,’’ he said, “ that the experiment of 
taking office in the provinces has been to some extent justified, 
because it offers opportunities of rousing the masses. We 
shall certainly not provoke any quarrel that might end the 
experiment, but the clash will come all the same. These 
constitutional developiments only touch the surface of things. 
Our struggle is not a constitutional one. What matters is 
the pressure of the impoverished and exploited masses 
against the prevailing system, and that is bound to lead to 
an explosion sooner or later.” 

The I resicent of the Congress is noted more for his ¢/an 
and his sincerity than for the correctness of his political 
estimates. His statement suggests that the movement 
has already, in two or three years of intensive campaigning, 
persuaded three hundred million illiterate, oppressed, fatal- 
istic peasants to stand up for their rights. That is rather 
More than is apparent to the casual observer, though the 
strength of Congress in the villages is certainly growing 
fast. In any case, the automatic working out of the revolu- 
tionary process can be relied upon, according to the book 
of words, only in a country which can boast of a “ revolu- 
tionary situation.” In pre-War Russia, and more xecently 
in Spain, such situations existed: a vast mass of landless 
serfs and a small culing class of property-owners, with little 


middle-class between them to act as a shock absorber. But 
India—apart from the United Provinces, where Jawaharlal 
lives—has everywhere a large class of peasant-proprietors 
and an extremely powerful middle-class. Moreover, the 
owners of wealth are not the wielders of political power. 
The case against the British as economic exploiters of the 
country is weak; India swarms with indigenous exploiters 
who pay no income-tax, fleece the poor, and obstruct social 
progress. No, it is not easy to see how the “ pressure” 
from below can lead to an explosion for some time to come. 
The Socialists—some of them very clever young men trained 
in Germany—have done much rousing of masses; but 
whenever the masses do rise, they do not know what to 
do with them, and tell them to sit down again. Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself has lately been busy admonishing workers 
not to strike and students to maintain discipline. At Meerut 
the other day a demonstration carried banners with the 
saddening motto: “ Down with Jawaharlal, the tool of 
British Imperialism ! ” 

The problem of controlling the “ forces of disorder ”’— 
Mr. Gandhi’s words—has worried Congress a good deal 
lately. The Mahatma has told the Congress governments 
rather sharply to keep order or to get out. On the whole 
they are more likely to keep order than to get out. Agitators 
have been arrested; riots have been suppressed with the 
help of firearms. The special powers to deal with disorders, 
which were so strongly condemned only a short time ago, 
have been retained. And though the Bengal government— 
not a Congress government—has released over a thousand 
terrorist détenus after Mr. Gandhi had made himself respon- 
sible for their good behaviour in the future, it is quite certain 
that any provincial Ministry would jump heavily on the 
slightest attempt to revive terrorist activities. The temper 
of the provinces, though growing more anti-British every 
day, is also becoming more conservative. Moreover, the 
special problems of each province are diverting much attention 
from matters of All-India concern. 

This decentralisation of Indian nationalism is the hope 
of the British authorities and the fear of Congress. The 
British point of view, to put it gently, is that a lot of hot air 
will be cleared away if the provinces settle down each to 
its own job. The Congress view is that the national move- 
ment would be weakened by any slackening of Central 
control. There is more than a suggestion that the provincial 
autonomy was granted for this very purpose ; but Congress 
leaders haye no intention of allowing the movement to be 
bogged in piecemeal efforts before the great goal of independ- 
ence is reached. Mr. Gandhi, of course, always manages 
to hold the party together, and anyone who doubts that 
he is the most powerful man in India does not know what 
is going on. But new men are coming to the foreground 
and gaining power, and the separatist tendencies will soon 
take a good deal of checking. The Mahatma is assisted by 
a group of “ zonal dictators”? who are trying, with fair 
success, to guide and control the policies of the seven pro- 
vincial Congress governments. At the meeting of the 
Congress committee at Calcutta the struggle was brought 
into the open, and the “ provincialists ” obtained a decision 
that Congress Ministries should in future not be criticised 
by the party as long as they were honestly trying to carry 
out the general Congress policy. 
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In their own spheres the provincial governments are not 
doing badly. They are grappling with some of the chief 
problems of the country, such as rural indebtedness and land- 
ownership. It is perhaps unfortunate that with so much 
scope for social reform before them they should have started 
with Prohibition, which, even if it should succeed, would 
cripple their slender resources for years. But other matters 
are not altogether neglected. In the United Provinces 
and Bihar, where great feudal landlords, with the help of 
thousands of sub-landlords and middlemen, draw unfair 
rents from an impoverished tenantry, arrears of rent have 
been cancelled, and proposals for a tax on agricultural income 
are nearing the legislating stage. In Madras a moratorium 
on agricultural debts has been declared. In Bombay an 
enquiry into wages and conditions of work in the mills is 
proceeding. All the time the new Ministries appear to 
appreciate the merits of “sound finance,” and so far they 
have carefully avoided butting in on British interests. The 
Governors, for their part, are said to be moderately optimistic 


— ae 
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regarding the prospects of provincial  self-goyer 
All the rumours of clashes between Governors and the; 
Ministries of which I heard, turned out, on investigation 
to be unfounded. ; 
Testily but smoothly things are moving forward, ¥ 
there are dangers ahead. Quite apart from the P 
spirit of violence among the young, and the CVer-present 
possibility of a communal explosion, the constitution} Toad 
itself is by no means clear. The present stage is an inter. 
mediate one; provincial autonomy cannot be long main. 
tained without its counterpart, the strengthening of the 
Central government. And it is clear that the scheme of ay 
All-India Federation as laid down by the India Act of 1935 
is supported by few and opposed by many. The inevitahj 
attempt to impose Federation upon a largely unwilling coun 
is going to produce repercussions which only the closest com. 
bination of firmness and tact can prevent from growing into 


‘crisis. It is disquieting to note that firmness and tact do not 


appear to be present in the most promising proportions, 


THE UNKNOWN WITNESS 


By PROFESSOR 


HE multitude,” so wrote C. F. G. Masterman in his 

unforgotten study of the Condition of England, 
‘Sis the People of England; that 80 per cent. (say) of the 
present inhabitants of these Islands who never express their 
own grievances, who rarely become articulate, who can only 
be observed from outside and very far away. It is the 
people which, all unnoticed and without clamour or protest, 
has passed through the largest secular change of a thousand 
years.” More than 25 years have elapsed since this was 
written, but the sentence has remained true. It is certainly 
a great evil that we know so little about the class we ought 
to know most of; but there is a still greater evil: that we 
have so many false notions of their so-called opinions. 
There is hardly one debate on social questions, either inside 
or outside the Mother of Parliaments where speakers do 
not claim to know “ how the people think about it.” But 
in fact, to judge only from what different politicians claim 
to know about “ the people,” the views of the people must 
appear to be very different and indeed very contradictory. 
Parliamentary Committees and the evidence they take still 
play an important part in political activities and indeed it is 
from them that a wide knowledge of many social problems 
might be derived. But everyone whose studies lead to a 
close scrutiny of such committees and their work, must be 
struck by the fact that the “ people ” immediately concerned 
are never heard. 

The author of these lines had an opportunity of scrutinising 
the many voluminous Minutes of Evidence published by 
several committees on so important a topic as Industrial 
Assurance, which concerns not fewer than about 82 million 
policies held by working-class people. Not one of these 
policyholders was heard. The only person who really could 
tell something about them and their heavy grievances was 
—apart from members of the very useful National Council 
for Social Service—a Mr. Mashford of Hull, whose laudable 
business for years it has been to recover insurance claims 
for the poor. But the absence of these policyholders was 
even claimed by those interested in the business as a proof 
that everything should be considered in order—otherwise 
policyholders would have made use of their right to appear 
before the Committee. As if a workman in Leeds or Sheffield 
would find it possible to travel to and stay in London just to 
give evidence about an injustice concerning his penny policy 
for burial money! The case is characteristic. As soon 
as doubts are raised concerning certain methods of business 
which induce people to spend their money in what might 
be a very uneconomic way, we hear: “ the people want it.” 
The people “ want” whatever drug is offered to them with 


HERMANN LEVY 


almost cynical exaggeration of its merits, they “ want ” the 
houses which they are induced to buy by seductive 
advertisement and which may run them into debt and rujp, 
they “want” a most expensive funeral—how can funeral 
directors be blamed for selling them what they want? If 
a hire-purchase establishment sells to some lower middle. 
class people a sitting-room suite which they would consider g 
sheer luxury if they were not allowed to pay 2s. 6d. a week or 
so, the persuasive salesman, when asked whether such a 
system will not lead to extravagant expenditure by such 
class of people, may retort: “ Well, I would not buy it for 
myself; but the people want it.” 

We know little of the people. There have been many 
rural enquiries in England. Big landowners, large farmer, 
representatives of associations connected with the land, 
agents and surveyors have been called as witnesses, but the 
small farmer and the labourer and cottager were not to be 
found among them. True, inasmuch as the members of the 
lower class are more numerous than those of the higher ones, 
one may argue that single witnesses become of less value, 
But then other methods should be found to get hold of the 
truth. Yet our modern statistics appear to remove such 
possibilities still further. We have become accustomed to 
consider that only what can be proved by big numbers is 
of economic or social value. I do not wish to underrate the 
importance of Indices. But I do not believe that any 
advantage can be derived from them in studying the questions 
with which we are concerned. Does the so-called Index 
of the Cost of Living really give a picture of social “ life”? 

Nobody will deny that such studies as Sir John 
Boyd Orr’s Report on Food, Health and Income make an 
excellent ground-work for studying some basic facts con- 
cerning the food of the nation. But they do not give and cannot 
disclose the dynamic forces behind such statistics, even 
if these were more perfect than they are at present; they 
do not disclose the sociology of food expenditure and they 
cannot lead to constructive proposals arising out of the actual 
habits, wants and grievances of the people. And the same 
criticism applies to population statistics and to figures relating 
to the falling birth-rate. Useful and appreciable as certainly 
all such calculations are, they must ignore the psychological 
aspect of the problems which can only be ascertained when 
the motives, the attitude, the wishes, tastes and habits of the 
people concerned are made known. That is why we need to 
know more about the unknown witness, about the people 
who have never been interrogated by Committees and who 
yet have formed the basis of every social enquiry. 

Can it be done? Curiously enough the task has been 
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— 
hitherto left to individuals who have felt a desire to acquaint 
Jves, and later on their readers, with some personal 

riences. They have to some extent disclosed very remark- 
able facts, although many statistical professionals may doubt 
their general validity. Thus, for instance, when Lady Bell 
made statements about 200 homes and the reading of their 
igmates, she found that 17 women could not read, eight men 
could not read, 28 houses where no one cared to read, eight 
men actually disliked reading, three women actually disliked 
reading, seven women who said they had no time to read, 

houses where they only read novels, 58 houses where they 
ead newspapers only, 37 houses where they were “ fond of 
reading” or “ great readers,” 25 houses where they read 
hooks that were absolutely worth reading. How useful 
yould it be, apart from general figures about the distribution 
of food and its consumption within different classes of 
* income, to know such plain things as: are you satisfied 
with your dict, and if not, why not? Would you like better 
ot other food or cooking ? Would you like to see the sweet- 
shops reduced for the benefit of your children? If your 





income were higher, would you spend more on food 
and on what kind of food ? And so on. Much of this kind of 
knowledge has been derived in Germany by the way of 
Enquétes, investigations with forms to be filled out by the 
enquirers in the homes or workshops of the population, and 
much help has been given to this work by the Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik, an association mainly consisting of professors 
of economics and other economists. If a problem of social 
importance was put on the list of coming enquiries, University 
professors set their students to work on such investigations— 
especially those of their students whose personal domicile 
might offer particular opportunities for studying things at 
first hand—while the students welcomed such tasks given 
to them as a preliminary opportunity for a more elaborate 
study of their own. In England such facilities do not exist. 
Moreover they would not even be greatly appreciated by 
the economists who see their ideal in mere marginal utility 
revelations. And, as once Professor Clapham put it to me, very 
briskly, there are many of them who could not describe what 
they analyse. The unknowa witness has yet to be mobilised. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—XII 


[This, the concluding article of this series,is by an Oxford graduate, a Doctor of Philosophy, 
aged 27. It will be followed next week by ‘‘ Over Eighty on Under Thirty,” by H. W. Nevinson} 


WAS talking recently with a friend of the condition of 

rural England. It was a depressing story. Dwindling 
population, a village of greybeards, bad housing, corporate 
gpitit dying out and an empty Church. The same day I 
saw a crowd of angry and frightened Londoners hustling, 
and being hustled by, the police at a political demonstration. 
Neither of these two pictures, perhaps, is entirely typical of 
conditions in countryside and town in Britain, but they stand 
out inmy mind, and cause me great misgivings. 


My fear for the England to which, as an “‘ Under Thirty ” 
Iam heir, is not a fear of war or dictatorship, but of slow 
disintegration by the negative forces which are at work in 
the heart of the country. My friend’s story of the English 
village, and the riot in London, are evidences of these forces. 
But they are not the real danger. They are the symptoms. 
They show the tragic failure of my generation to create, to 
have rich constructive convictions—in a word, to be positive. 
For behind the symptoms in the country, and the restlessness 
of my generation, lies a negative attitude towards life. Our 
convictions express themselves negatively. We do not know 
what we are for, but we know what we are against. And 
there it ends. We are anti-war without knowing how to 
create peace. We are anti-dictatorship without being able to 
breathe fresh life into democracy. Many of us are reaching 
that refined state of disillusionment at which all enthusiasm— 
unless it be for Soviet Russia—is considered fanaticism, and 
at which to be impartial one has to find fault, and to be a 
critic one must always blame. That way lies bitterness, and 
the disintegration of home and nation. 


Besides the negativity of youth, there is also our selfish- 
ness, which springs from the same root. For the philosophy 
of “getting”? upon which my generation is concentrating 
all its hopes, is a barren and negative thing compared with the 
tich positivity of a philosophy of life based on “ giving.” 
The demand for rights which is nearing flood force in this 
generation, as witness the struggles of Capital and Labour 
in America, has captured the imaginations of many of the 
young men who fill the Left Wing organisations in our 
Universities and elsewhere. It has given them a spurious 
sense of solidarity and of purpose in life—spurious, because 
to demand rights continually from life, whether for oneself 
yt for others, means to create in the long run only bitterness 
and dissatisfaction, and to substitute class-warfare and war 
between “‘ interests ” for war between the nations. A philo- 
sophy of rights needs to be embedded in and balanced by a 





sense of responsibility if it is to become a constructive 
force in the world. As I heard a Trades Union official 
say recently, “‘I have realised that my demand for better 
conditions and wages for the men is only valid if I recognise 
the responsibility which that demand lays upon me of provid- 
ing the employers with good workers in return for the good 
conditions.” 

This philosophy of “ give’ and of responsibility suffers 
today in comparison with the militant efforts of the philo- 
sophy of “ get” because it has not been presented in such a 
way as to grip the imaginations of youth. Yet the vehicle for 
such a presentation lies right to hand. That vehicle is a 
positive patriotism. It is the idea whose time has come. 

Youth today is hungry for a positive patriotism, for a 
philosophy of nation and citizenship. But here we face an 
immediate problem. Patriotism is debunked, finished, dead, 
out of date, what you will—but definitely debunked. That 
is part of the barrenness of the average young man and 
woman’s existence today. They have no vivid, colourful 
framework of the community into which they can build their 
lives. This is where the extremists of today build on the 
moral defeats of yesterday. The selfishness of one generation 
breeds the resentment and violence of its successor. The 
moral indulgence of the fathers leads to the decadence and 
decay of the sons. So it is with the nation. The patriotism 
of the jingoist has bred in our generation the militant pacifism 
of the sentimentalist. Patriotism has been so debunked that 
we have nothing left—baby and bathwater have both gone. 
That has left a generation open to the sinister persuasion that 
party and class are all that matter, and those forces which are 
interested in cutting the root that holds the youth of today 
to the nation of tomorrow, are doing their work. well in 
Britain. 

What is then this positive patriotism? How can I serve 
my country in an age in which everyone insists that the only 
end of life is to serve myself, and serve myself as liberally 
and as often as possible? The first great task which this 
positive patriotism must and will accomplish is the substi- 
tution on a world scale, through the initiative of first one State, 
then another, of the philosophy of “ give ” for the philosophy 
of “ get.”” This may seem an enormous, superhuman task. 
But Edison succeeded in bringing an undreamt of illumination 
and radiance into material life in a very few years, because 
conditions were right for it. The world is ready today for 
a new illumination of the mind end spirit, and this positive 
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patriotism is a spiritual thing having its roots in a Christian 
world order. Only a great faith in God can build a great 
community. Communism would build a world order on a 
philosophy of “ get” and of class antagonism ; it preaches 
a material ideal, attractive only in anticipation, and increasingly 
less satisfying in attainment. The positive patriotism, based 
on “give,” and on personal and national responsibility, 
gains strength as it approaches its goal, because its fruits 
are so manifold and satisfying to the whole nature of the 
individual and the community. The first nation to be 
captured wholly by this positive patriotism will be a benefactor 
such as the world has never known. As a recent leading 
article in The Spectator says, “If somehow two nations, 
particularly two antagonistic nations, could be persuaded 
that each was seeking not alone its own good but the other’s 
good as well, and would prove its goodwill in such tangible 
forms as tariff revision, the face of the world would rapidly 
be changed.” 

“If somehow...” That is the question—how are 
we to bring about this longed-for state of things? The 
battle for the nation’s soul, for the world’s future, is joined 
in our generation. The tragedy is that too few people realise 
the disciplined action that is necessary if this battle is to be 
won. It demands a strategy and a bold conviction to counter 
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and defeat the brilliantly successful strategy of the nepy: 
forces in every country today. Much can be learnt fg 


these forces. They foster all that is disaffected and 
divides ; they encourage decay and the dissipation of th 
nation’s energies. The positive forces must build on al 
that unites—on marriage, family and home, on loyal t 
country and to all convictions and activity that build bridge 
between class and class and between nation and nation 
But this is not enough. The positive forces must Work 
fast with the masses of individuals composing the public 
opinion of nations. They must be swung from follow 
the false gods of materialism to the living faith of a nation 
dedicated to the service of the family of nations, Such g 
nation will be at peace within herself, and a peacemaker jy 
the international family. 

This is no Utopian dream. A_ national responsibility 
expressing itself for neighbouring countries is beginning tp 
make itself felt. Anyone who is informed about the ACtivity of 
the Oxford Group knows of many significant examples, The 
time is ripe, and this positive patriotism can spread like g 
prairie fire if it receives adequate co-operation from statesmen 
and the organs of public opinion. In finding its place in God 
positive Plan for the world, youth, naturally the most positive 
of all forces, will find its vocation and the nations their destiny, 


A BASQUE WEDDING 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


HE marriage-service takes place at about eleven; but 
long before, groups of men and women begin to arrive, 
on foot or on mules, from the outlying farms up the hill or 
down the dale. The girls are dressed in their gayest ; 
and if the men are in their soberest costumes, the older 
ones diversify it by wearing perched on their shoulders, 
the chamarra, the short pleated cape, a scandalously short 
university gown. All disappear into various houses or inns, 
from which is heard much preliminary clinking of small, 
thick tumblers, filled with white or red wine, or, to celebrate 
this special occasion, a mixture of both. Then the bride- 
groom. rides up on a mule, with his family, and soon after 
the girl, charming in light clothes, white veil and bridal 
crown, is escorted in by hers. 

We all file into the little church (I am with the bride’s 
friends), and separate discreetly by sexes, forming two 
groups which show dark against the pale wash-colours of the 
walls. There is a good deal of whispering and shuffling 
during the service, but it is soon over, and we bundle out 
into the sunlight, chatting, laughing, and congratulating the 
couple, one or two of the wild young men letting out the 
famous Basque cry, the irrintzin, a terrifying yell in a de- 
scending scale, once described as “ the neighing of a horse, a 
wolf’s howl, terminating in a shake like the expiring notes of 
a jackass’s bray.” Then there is more gathering within 
walls, more looking upon the wine when it is red, for we have 
a long trudge before us. 

The young couple have gone on ahead, well-built, lithe, 
bright with health and the spirit of youth. And soon we 
issue out to follow them, the bands gradually merging as 
we foot it down the path which leads to the valley—we are 
beyond the range of such mundane things as roads—leaping 
over runnels, stimulated by the clear air, sniffing the scents 
of the flowers, and swishing away the flies that begin to 
pester us. We cross the river where there is a mill, and 
some of us cool our hands and faces in the water, for it is a 
sweltering day. 

Then we begin to climb, and the scenery gets wilder 
and wilder, gnarled roots hanging over the path, boulders 
obtruding outrageously into the middle of it. Drips from 
little springs splash our grateful faces. As the way gets 
steeper, especially as we leave the broader track which 


dodges into the next valley, our pace gets slower. We stop 
at intervals, roll a cigarette or two of coarse tobacco, sit 
down on a mossy trunk, and bless the shade of the crowding 
beech trees. At last we get free of the wood, clamber over a 
fence, and find ourselves face to face with a four-square 
white farm, flanked by enormous barns, all roofed with beech- 
wood shingle. It has been a good two hours’ walk, and since 
crossing the river we have climbed about eight hundred feet, 


But hungry and thirsty as we are, we have still some time 
to wait for the feast we are so eager for. Dinner for about 
eighty people has to be got finally ready, and in the meantime 
there is the wedding-group to be taken. The photographer 
appears in a light cart which has brought him twenty miles 
or so from the market town, and he has had to go further 
round than we to find a wheel-track. There is great to-do 
about arranging the people; one or two escape from the 
group and have to be hauled back: but the photographer 
is something of a general, and in time marshals us according 
to his will. At last, at about four o’clock, the long-drawn 
dawdling about of wilting famished bodies is at an end; 
the feast is ready. 


We troop in as politely as really hungry animals can, and 
fit ourselves into benches along great trestle tables. A barn 
has been cleared of carts, ploughs, harness, old barrels, and 
all the lumber of a mixed farm, to become the dining-room. 
We sit down meaning to eat and drink, seriously, as becomes 
a serious business, and eat and drink we do, for four hours. 
Oil lamps are brought in, to add their fumes to those of meat 
and drink and hot bodies ; the faces glisten, and the conversa- 
tion broadens into noisy bursts. Occasionally a snatch of a 
well-known song is started by someone, for those around 
him to take up and chant until their voices are drowned by a 
rival choir further down the table: and the songs mostly 
have that touch of wistfulness common in folk-music : 


Had I the stars of heaven to guide me (they sing 
I would go to my true love’s door, 
To tell her of my sorrows : 


Or: ; 
I weave with my distaff at my waist, 

And every now and then my eyes fill with tears. 

But the clatter of knives and forks goes on. The bride’s 
brother, made up with blue goggles to look like the last 
retired schoolmaster, rushes about with huge decanters of 
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wine, filling up glasses : and at last, when nobody can stow 

away any more, the tables and forms are pushed to the wall 
and the dancing begins. 

It begins, and never stops. Not the stylised folk-dancing 
put odd, old fashioned half drawing-room, half country 
dances, which sway and swirl fantastically among the flickering 
jamps, to tunes played by successive performers on the local 
three-holed pipe, accustomed to discourse older, more pastoral 
themes. They are French dances, with a dash of Spanish. 
One of them involves the partners shaking minatory fingers at 
each other, then careering in opposite directions, to rush back, 
meet, and whirl round madly. Straw dust, and dust from the 
beaten mud floor, thickens the smoke-laden atmosphere ; the 
lamps get dimmer and the barn darker, till at last the dawn 
begins to peer timidly through the chinks. Here and there 
a dog-tired man or girl is seen propped up against the wall, 
seeping, occasionally rousing for another dance. Every- 
thing seems spent; yet it might well go on for ever, so 
undefeatable is the vigour of these people. 

Lescape at about six, resisting invitations to breakfast, to a 
mid-day meal, to anything. I have a long tramp before me, 
but tired as I am, the freshness of the morning, the sight of 
the trees drenched in moisture and light, revive me. I set 
gut with a companion who also wants to get home : we make 
good pace, but tarry at a small farmhouse to sing the 
aubade at the still shuttered windows : 

Wake, oh wake, people of the house ; the dawn is breaking ; 


From the sea the silver trumpet sounds, 
Yea, and shakes the vales of Holland. 


Why Holland? Nobody knows. 
Basque mystery. 


It is merely another 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


SuBSCRIPTIONS to the fund initiated by The Spectator to 
provide wireless sets for the convict and other prisons of 
England and Scotland are being received in a steady stream, 
and sufficient is so far available to equip about half the 
prisons where the Prison Commissioners have indicated 
that wireless would be permitted. Christmas, with its many 
demands is not the best time for such an appeal, but it is 
desired to get the sets installed as early as possible in 1938. 
Further subscriptions would, therefore, be welcome, and 
doubly welcome if sent quickly. 

As evidence of the appreciation with which the introduction 
of wireless in a convict prison is hailed, part of a letter from 
an inmate of one of these institutions may be quoted. It is 
addressed to a recent visitor who gave himself the pleasure 
of providing a set for one of the “ stages”: 

Sir,—By permission of our Governor, and on behalf of 
my colleagues in the 3rd Stage, I take the greatest pleasure 
in conveying to you our very sincere gratitude (expressed 
by a very hearty vote of thanks) for the splendid Wireless 
Cabinet and set you have so very kindly and so promptly 
provided for our use and entertainment. 

On the occasion of your recent visit here, it was noted 
that you seemed very deeply interested in everything con- 
cerning our work and welfare, &c., and today we have 
substantial evidence before us, that your interest was very 
deep and very real indeed. 

We thank you Sir for this valuable gift, and we appreciate 
to the highest degree that exceptionally kind and thoughtful 
consideration which prompted the gift. 

With all good wishes and with the compliments of the 
season, 

I am Sir, Yours Gratefully, 





In every prison a wireless set would evoke the same apprecia- 
tion and serve the same human purpose in keeping minds 
alert by maintaining some link with the world outside prison 
walls. Their provision is a service which The Spectator 
would be particularly glad to be able to render through the 
generosity of its readers. Cheques or postal orders should 
be made payable to the Editor. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ANTHONY POWELL 


HE subject of English cooking has been hacked about 
nearly as much as the food itself. There exist three 
main schools of thought; the defeatists, who regard it as 
filthy and without hope of redemption: the nationalists, 
who hold that “ at its best ” it is excellent, if not unsurpassed : 
and the apologists, standing between these two extremes, 
who admit that there is truth in part of the first view but 
pin their hopes to the notable strides that have already 
been made towards the second. Meanwhile, the Board of 
Education have stepped in and announce that there is to be 
a nation-wide campaign to improve the standard; and 
most people will agree that “at its best” is sufficiently 
rare to justify government intervention. 

It is not necessary to travel far in France to explode the 
legend that any little restaurant offers a Lucullan spread 
for a few francs. In some French tourist centres the food 
can be as bad as anywhere in Europe. On the other hand, 
once popular resorts are abandoned, there are plenty of 
pleasant surprises, and there is an attitude towards the whole 
question of eating that it would take centuries to cultivate 
in Great Britain, even supposing it possible to cultivate 
at all. 

During the Paris Exhibition previous to that now packing-up, 
a party of guests in one of the barge-restaurants moored 
along the Seine threw the head waiter into the river as a 
protest against the quality of the food. The Exhibition is for- 
gotten, but that act stays green in the hearts of gourmets. 
In England such an episode would command small public 
sympathy. There is a debased under-current of opinion that 
one should suffer in silence while soggy greens and potatoes 
of the consistency of apples are served up. 

True, there are signs of a renaissance. The newspapers are 
full of cooking articles. Prizes are offered for the recipes of 
regional dishes. But what does it all amount to? How to 
put a special sort of icing on a Christmas cake ; a cheap way 
of making toffee: contriving a savoury out of tea-leaves 
and orange peel. The whole fundamental question of meat 
and vegetables remains untouched. The art of flavouring, 
when to use a little stock, when to use a little onion, might 
just as well not exist. 

“‘T like all simple things,” says the hero of one of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s books, when asked if he can eat macaroni, 
* Boiled eggs, oysters and caviare, truite au bleu, grilled 
salmon, roast lamb (the saddle by preference), cold grouse, 
treacle tart and rice pudding.” Perhaps Ashenden’s activities 
might be transferred from the Secret Service to the Com- 
mission on Cookery, for his words seem to exemplify the 
spirit in which they should go to work. 

In Russia several Soviet cooks have recently been executed 
for trying to poison the victims of their art. This should 
serve as a salutary warning to cooks in this country where 
even under democratic government there is such a thing as 
The Unwritten Law. When the nation has become officially 
trained it is doubtful whether juries will convict in cases of 
cook-slaying in self-defence and, even if matters do not go 
as far as this, there are rivers all over England to receive 
head waiters, and cooks too, if they show no disposition to 
mend their ways after ministerial encouragement. 

The Board of Education cannot alter the whole basis of 
the cuisine anglaise but they may be able to ensure that when 
we order a cut off the joint and two veg., it is a well-seasoned 
joint and two well-cooked veg. If they manage this, their 
efforts will not have been in vain. But perhaps we under- 


estimate the powers that a medern government office can 
wield, backed by the forces of psychology and propaganda. 
Perhaps the days of the cut off the joint and two veg. are 
already numbered, and slips bearing the precepts of Brillat- 
Savarin will be includ2d with Income Tax demands and 
handed to us together with the summons for traffic obstruction. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





WHAT CANADA THINKS OF BRITAIN 


By SYLVIA 


© O you still think of Britain as your Mother Country ? ” 

This was the question, especially apposite in view 
of the present drive for Empire unity, which I addressed to 
Canadians from coast to coast on my recent visit. The 
answers varied even when the interrogated were of British, 
or part British, stock. 

People who have never set foot in the Dominion of Canada 
are apt to think of it simply as a British annex, a uniform red 
patch on the map. To such travellers the discovery that on 
first landing they are greeted in the French language gives 
pause for thought. As they continue on that marvellous 
trans-continental journey, through towns and pine forests, 
endless plains and mountain passes, their sense of its great 
variety increases. They find that Canada consists of not one 
country, but at least five beautiful, mutually wary countries— 
a collection of Balkan States only loosely held together at 
Ottawa. And only alike, it seems, in the tradition they all so 
nobly uphold of hospitality to the visitor. 

Take the province of Quebec, where over 90 per cent. of 
the population are French Catholics and opposed to 
democracy. ‘‘ Les Canadiens ” they proudly call themselves, 
as apart from the rest of Canada. Does the habitant look on 
Britain as the centre of his culture and his grateful affections ? 
Watch hin: tilling his narrow strip of land running back, in 
the ancient Norman way, from the river, and you will begin 
to see how he may consider the English as merely alien 
conquerors. He was there first! That remains his feeling, 
however strongly his broader-minded leaders may dissent. 

In adjoining Ontario the scene is shifted. Here Canada 
and the United States are in the closest touch geographically 
and psychologically. Besides the vast American tourist 
traffic, constant rivalry in sport promotes understanding. 
Splendid new skyscrapers crowd the old frame buildings out 
of sight. Films, with few (and mostly bad) British exceptions, 
are pure Hollywood. American newspapers and magazines, 
putting forward American opinions on world conditions, are 
on sale almost exclusively. Advertising even of British goods 
is American-style. English roses grow in charming gardens, 
but American heating wilts them indoors. 

The objections expressed by Ontario’s Labour leaders to the 
growing power of American hydro-kings and oil-barons— 
who, they allege, keep wages low while spending profits in 
the States—show the extent to which American capital now 
controls industry. The fluctuations of the market on Wall 
Street, only ten hours distant, cause many black faces on 
Toronto streets. 

The result of all this is that there are two schools of thought 
as regards Canada’s membership of the British Empire. 
One, the more conservative, is as passionately loyal as ever. 
These intensely pro-British Canadians cherish in their hearts 
a picture of some English village from which their ancestors 
originally came. When, on visiting this same village, they 
find the thatched cottages replaced by hideous housing 
estates and the parish pump converted into petrol pumps, 
they yet manage to retain the dream. To them the idea that 
Canada might ever cease to belong to the Empire is 
inconceivable. 

But there is another body of opinion which favours separa- 
tion. . They are on the Left politically and most of them 
are young. 

““We consider,” said one University graduate, “ that for 
the British Empire to claim one generation in twenty years is 
plenty. Next time, unless Britain is attacked without 
provocation, we shall refuse to be dragged into war. Perhaps 
we shall refuse in any case. Why should Canadians sacrifice 
their lives in your European quarrels ? Canada must keep 
clear! Tiil her strength is full grown, her interests lie rather 
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with America than Britain. 
being left in peace.” 

“What’s England ever done for me, I ask you?” was the 
way a tough-looking street-car driver put it. 

For him the word had no magic associations. It was the 
name of an island he would never see, about which he knew 
very little. Ifthe call came to stand by a threatened Brits: 
would he hurry to the recruiting station as his father did in 
1914? Not if the Socialist propagandists have their way, 

The Prairie dweller has yet another point of view. If hy 
happens to be British born (many of the foreign settlements | 
can scarcely muster a word of English), his Empire loyalties 
are sound enough. But he has a grievance. Why did Britain 
send out, during the boom years of increased emigration, ¢9 
many fools and dupes whose one motto was “ Get rich and 
quit” ? Knowing nothing of the conditions nor of scientific 
large-scale farming, they exhausted the soil with too rapid crop- 
ping, tried to grow wheat on pasture land, and generally laid 
the foundations for disastrous droughts and famine. 

Prospects are improving now, new methods of irrigation 
are being tried. But Poles, Czechs and Swedes are among 
the most successful of surviving corn growers. It appears 
they are content if they can make a modest living and rear q 
healthy family, who all share in the work. British Canadians 
admit, regretfully, that they find them more satisfactory 
workers than the present generation of their own compatriots, 
We might remember for the future that: “Go West, young 
man!” has a corollary: “ Remittance-men, elegant gentle- 
men farmers and speculators are not wanted.” 

British Columbia, with its gentler coastal climate, remains 
the most British in sympathy of Canadian provinces. But 
here too a warning is in place. Japanese, Chinese and 
“ Hindu ” labour, hastily imported during the boom years, 
now takes the bread out of the mouths of white Canadians 
—so the agitators put it. (Others say the trouble is, again, 
that these Orientals work too hard for the white man’s 
competition.) Among industries lumber and mining are 
increasing in importance, even apart from rearmament— 
newsprint plants roar night and day—but Japanese or 
American capital finances most of the largest undertakings. 
The cry is for more British capital, for a renewal of confidence 
which was badly shaken by many a sharepusher in the past. 

This province in particular has magnificent natural assets 
that not even the wasteful methods of grasping pioneers have 
succeeded in destroying, so far. Young trees are now being 
planted, better late than never, to replace the ravages of 
old style timber hauling. Mining experts are called in, 
to consider costs of transport, before forming companies 
to exploit the yet untouched deposits of gold, copper, pitch- 
blende which undoubtedly exist. New markets are being 
sought for the fruit of the fertile Okanagan valley. In all 
these fields there are, or will soon be, openings for the 
British seitler. But only at present for men with technical 
experience and/or private means of some sort. 

East and West, the best informed opinion holds that 
Britain could have much to give Canada today. Steadiness, 
foresight and integrity are traditional British qualities which 
are particularly needed in contemporary Canadian affairs. 
It is the Britons with these qualities who can do most to 
keep the link with the Empire unbroken. 

We have to show Canadians, by our genuine sympathy 
and interest, by sending out our finest not our weakest 
human material, that we value their friendship in itself, 
for all time! And not merely at moments when it may 
happen to suit some ulterior purpose, as they are inclined 
to suspect. If we can do that, the old loyalties will survive 
in spite of many stresses and strains. 


There lies her best chance af 
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MUSIC 


Sir Donald Tovey’s Essays 





Rossini did not tear the packing paper from the latest volume 

of the Bachgesellschaft edition with more impatience than 

I cut the knots securing Sir Donald Tovey’s fifth volume of 

Essays in Musical Analysis which arrived from the Oxford 

University Press appropriately among the Christmas parcels. 

For no one knows better than the Reid Professor how to season 

instruction with wit .so that his essays nearly always make 

gs good reading as Bernard Shaw’s—which is saying a great 
deal—and, being based upon a sounder learning, are wise 
instead of merely brilliant or heterodox. A scholar who can 
suggest that Lidley, the mysterious author of the original 

English text of Haydn’s The Creation, ‘‘ is only Linley with a 

cold in the head ” is no dry-as-dust academician, but a humane 

scholar capable of embodying conjecture in a memorable 
phrase. 

This fifth volume which, apart from a promised glossary 
(which should provide some good fun) and index, completes 
the series of Sir Donald’s critical programme-notes, deals with 
yocal music. Like the other volumes its contents are determined 
by the repertory of the Reid Orchestra in Edinburgh for whose 
concerts the great majority of these notes were originally 
written. The omissions in this volume are more serious than 
inthe preceding ones. For the orchestral repertory in Edinburgh 
has included a representative selection of classical symphonies 
and concertos as well as tone-poems and enough modern 
music to let us hear what one of the keenest musical minds of 
the day has thought about contemporary tendencies. Here, 
then, are the great masses of Bach and Beethoven, Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, Haydn’s The Creation and The Seasons, and 
Brahms’ and Verdi’s Requiems, but not the St. Matthew Passion, 
Messiah, Elijah, nor any Elgar. 

It is, I see, being argued by some of the younger, brighter 
spirits in musical journalism that Sir Donald Tovey’s notes 
with their analysis of the musical structure—which in classical 
music means for the most part the tonality—of: the work 
under consideration is all my eye and mere academic poppy- 
cock. Were the Professor’s argument to run that Beethoven 
in such and such a place modulates to the dominant key because 
that is the right procedure, I would agree with this con- 
temptuous dismissal. But Sir Donald is not the man to put the 
cart before the horse. What he does is simply to show us where 
the horse is taking the particular cart, and if his readers have 
not the intelligence to follow his argument, that must be 
accounted their misfortune. He is much too good a scholar of 
Haydn to make the mistake of regarding symphonic form as a 
mere mould into which so much musical material could be 
poured to be turned out subsequently like a jelly or a cornflour 
“ shape.” 

So far, indeed, from being a formula-bound lecturer, Sir 
Donald Tovey is not even scrupulously accurate. The fourth 
volume, on programme music, notoriously contained some 
howlers which, as they have been duly noted by others, I will 
not detail here, and I dare say the new velume may contain 
others, though they have not leapt to my eye in a necessarily 
brief survey. The very proneness to making slips which any 
student of the Royal College of Music can spot at once is an 
index to a temperament very different from that of a mere 
don. 

Quotation is perhaps the best way to show the liveliness 
of Sir Donald’s writing, the acuity of his criticism and the 
scope of his mind. Here is a passage, taken at random, which 
deals with the text of The Seasons : 

“ As a matter of fact, van Swieten is guilty of the grossest slander 
in coupling his name with Thomson’s at all. The indebtedness 
of The Creation to Milton is by no means as obvious as its indebted- 
ness to the Bible, and Milton . . . could afford to be faintly recog- 
nizable here and there in the Mongrelian language of the committee 
of translators and adaptors of Haydn’s libretto. But poor Thomson 
cannot afford to be misrepresented. ‘To the incurious his name 
recalis the exclamation from his Tragedy of Sophonisba: ‘ O Sophon- 
isba, Sophonisba O.’ . . . More famous still is ‘Rule Britannia,’ 
which even Tennyson and Palgrave allowed to appear in The Golden 
Treasury with the feeble indicative ‘ rules’ instead of the authentic 
imperative ‘ Britannia rule the waves.’ To cither version Carlyle’s 
pencilled comment was ‘ Cockadoodle doo!’ ” 


And so on. DYNELEY HUSSEY. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


‘successful, that the mind reels before them. 


THE CINEMA 


“True Confession.” At the Plaza——‘ Amphitryon.” 
Curzon 


At the 


IN this season of festive indigestion we most of us, as the New 
Year thrusts its inexorable head over the uncertain horizon, 
turn instinctively to the Cinema for a dose of good clean fun 
¢without putting too fine a point on the second adjective, the 
film business being what it is). As usual, Hollywood has pulled 
up its pure lisle socks and spreads before us the diabolical fabri- 
cations of True Confession. This is a terribly simple tale 
about a young lady, who has happily married into love and 
penury, and who, early in her married life, puts her own special 
interpretation on Hamlet’s cry: 
“Confess yourself to heaven, 
“Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come.” 

This interpretation involves the placing of her pretty little 
tongue in her pretty little cheek; and she proceeds—purely 
in the interests of solvency and happiness for her husband— 
to the telling of taradiddles so monstrous, nay, so monstrously 
That she con- 
fesses to a murder she did not commit in order to obtain a 
verdict of Not Guilty is, in a way, less surprising than her 
persuasion of an angry bailiff that he must on no account remove 
the unpaid-for typewriter because her husband is under -the 
delusion that it is their baby, which died last year. Yet all 
the while “‘her modest looks the cottage might adorn,” and how 
sweetly like a primrose beneath the thorn is the natural sim- 
plicity of Carole Lombard as she flings her unfailing mendacity 
into the gratified faces of twelve good men and true! And 
with what sincere assistance from Lucifer does she divine the 
one psychological moment when, by telling the plain truth 
for the first (and almost certainly the last) time, she regains her 
husband’s trust and disposes of an inconvenient blackmailer 
for good and all. 

True Confession, you will by now have gathered, is a care- 
fully calculated essay in controlled lunacy—controlled, because 
it is nearly always true enough to the humanities to remain 
curiously convincing, lunatic chiefly because of John Barrymore’s 
macabre performance as the blackmailing criminologist, whose 
screw is well and truly turned, and who veers in a nightmare-ish 
manner from slapstick to something bordering on the ‘“‘ cauld 
grue.” The rest of the cast, notably Edgar Kennedy as a 
pent-up detective, Fred MacMurray as the amiable victim of 
connubiality, and Porter Hall as a Groucho-like prosecutor, 
festoon themselves gracefully round the tower of lieswhich Miss 
Lombard, splendide mendax and charming to the last, erects and 
demolishes at her own sweet will. British studios might also 
note the interesting fact that, apart from the players’ salaries, 
the production costs of this film must have been quite small. 
There is one large set—the court scene; but the rest of the 
action takes place in small and economical domestic interiors cr 
in the open air. So much the better. 

In its own rather heavy and Teutonic manner, which neither 
the French cast nor the French dialogue can adequately conceal, 
Amphitryon is also amusing. Proudly billed as the thirty- 
ninth version of that somewhat scandalous legend from Greek 
1, ythology, it makes no bones about Alcmena’s delicate position 
when Zeus (called Jupiter, in this film, for some unknown 
reason) visits her in the guise of her well-loved husband. 
Possibly as a concession to various censorship boards, the film 
departs from the accepted story in that the conception of Hercules 
definitely does not take place. But this is made up for by the 
rather charming modernity of both gods and mortals, who 
burst into the metallic recitative of early musical comedy and 
despatch and receive prayers labelled “priority.” It is a 
pleasure to welcome once more the settings of Rohrig and 
Herlth and the camerawork of Fritz Arno Wagner, if only 
because they remind us of the good old days when Ufa meant 
cinema and Murnau was directing Jannings in Tartuffe. 
In any case, when Marguerite Moreno, as the outraged spouse 
of Zeus, is on the screen, all else is forgiven and forgotten; her 
grim determination to be the best-dressed woman on Olympus 
is worth all the jokes about infidelity, all the pretty mddchens, 
and all the sets that look like parts of the Nurnberg stadium, 
which make up the bulk of this curiously indeterminate piece 
of film-making. Bastt WRIGHT, 
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ART 


Art as Information 


SINCE the Romantic movement we have been so much 
influenced by the fetish of the Great Artist that we have given 
unduly little attention to what are called the minor masters. 
We are only too liable to dismiss as “‘ Follower of So-and-So ” 
a painter who has in fact a certain individuality and who 
is important because he expresses the attitude of many people 
of his own generation and type. We do not allow for the fact 
that paintings are among the most accurate documents which 
come down to us about the feelings of those who lived a long 
time before us—more vivid and often more reliable than 
even the most respectable historical parchment, which may 
deceive by its apparently eye-witness precision about an 
event which it can in fact only describe at second hand. 
Paintings on the other hand are among the most honest, 
partly because the least pretentious renderings of men’s 
state of mind. 

It is in this state of mind that one should visit the exhibition 
of Narrative Pictures of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies at the Leger Galleries. It would be vain to go there 
expecting a soul-stirring experience, for two reasons. First, 
because the paintings are not all among the best of their kind ; 
and secondly, because they are not of the type to produce 
soul-stirrings, even if they had been the best specimens 
obtainable. Go, therefore, rather in a spirit of enquiry, 
with a general desire to know what men thought and felt 
about immediate and rather homely problems at a period of 
great interest. 

One of the important features of this exhibition is precisely 
that the problems treated are not of a lofty kind, but are often 
pedestrian. One of the chief characteristics of the middle- 
classes in the period covered by this show—and it is for the 
middle classes that these paintings were mainly executed— 
is that they were sufficiently interested in the details of their 
own lives not to need to turn to other subjects for themes 
in the arts. They wanted something which would reflect 
the facts confronting them in daily life, unlike the more 
aristocratic patrons who at the same time were enjoying the 
rather hollow grandeur of West’s historical pieces, or the 
eccentricities of Romney or Fuseli. 

The middle classes liked a simple story. Sometimes it 
was to be the castigation of vice—for their semi-puritanical 
conscience was still strong—as in Hogarth, or in the rather 
feeble reflections of his style in van Aken at Leger’s. Some- 
times it could be more direct and positive in its method, as 
in James Ward, whose Country Inn is as straightforward a 
representation of simple life as any in Dutch seventeenth- 
century painting. The satirical manner reached its purest 
expression in Rowlandson, whose Summer Amusements at 
Margate takes satire down to the level of farce. Often 
the attitude implied in these paintings is more complex. 
Even Ward’s Citizen’s Retreat is not entirely simple. It is a 
presentation of a scene of simple life all right, but it shows the 
peculiar attitude of the townsman towards the country, perhaps 
best described by the word dilettante. Beechey’s Gipsy 
Fortune Teller looks at first sight like a simple scene, but in 
reality it is far more romantic, in its emphasis on the terror 
felt by the children before the unfamiliar and sinister figure of the 
gipsy, who is made into a “‘ picturesque ”” figure in the Gilpin 
sense. Stothard’s The Courtship provides the perfect contrast 
to the general run of the exhibition in its completely aristocratic 
mannerism. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the most imagin- 
ative English painters were expressing themselves through 
the form of landscape, but at the same time others, such as 
Wilkie, carried on the tradition of direct narrative painting 
which ultimately leads to painters like Tissot, who worked in 
a slightly more expensive way at the same kind of theme. 
Other types of painting, of course, existed even outside the 
Academy, such as Samuel Palmer’s Sheep Shearing, which 
expresses a sort of Rousseauism, useless from its unpractical 
idealism. This theoretical attitude towards the material 
questions of life was one of the features which condemned 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement to impotence. How much 


further it would have got if it had been able to keep to themes 
like that chosen by James Collinson in his Emigration Scheme, 
instead of beating the coverts of the Middle Ages for stuffed 
birds ! 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


== 
LES SPORTS D’HIVER 


[D’un correspondant parisien.] 





Pour étre exact il faudrait écrire au singulier : sport Vhiver 
Certes, beaucoup de Frangais patinent; le bob, la luge lk 
curling méme, ont leurs adeptes. Mais le véritable spe 
@hiver, populaire et popularisé, c’est le ski. En raison de 
son aspect démocratique il mérite de figurer dans eg 
chroniques. 


Jamais en France on n’avait vu tel engouement. Jamais un 
sport n’avait été adopté si rapidement et avec tant d’entrain, 
Le ski est roi. Regardez les affiches, feuilletez les PEriodiques 
—partout des skis. Tailleurs et bottiers, confiseurs et pa. 
fumeurs, filateurs et chapeliers, avec naturellement les agences 
de voyages et les réseaux de chemins de fer, tous ont recours 
a la neige pour leur publicité. Chaque grande gare a son 
exposition spéciale ; Paris a méme un Salon du Ski qui rem. 
porte un vif succés pour sa deuxiéme année. C’est par cen. 
taines de mille qu’il faut compter les skieurs ; en trois ans yp 
seul club parisien a vu quintupler le nombre de ses membres, 
Au moment ot paraitront ces lignes les “trains de Neige ” 
du Nouvel An, par dizaines et tous bondés, partiront pour 
la montagne. Et beaucoup de gens resteront, faute de 
place. 


Quelles sont les causes de cette vogue subite ? Aucune ne 
semble dominer ; il y a eu surtout un concours de circonstances, 
D’autre part, il serait ridicule de vouloir découvrir le ski. Up 
vieux skieur du Jura assure qu’il débuta lui-méme en 189, 
Il n’y a pas lieu de douter de la fidélité de sa mémoire, mais 
il est certain qu’a cette Gpoque ce n’était pas un sport populaire, 
ni méme un sport frangais. Les prouesses des bataillons de 
chasseurs alpins commengaient seulement d’intéresser |e 
grand public et tentaient quelques pionniers civils 4 s’aventurer 
en hiver vers les Alpes et les Pyrénées. On en était encore 
aux raquettes pour marcher sur la neige et bien des gens 
s’imaginaient que Chamonix est en Suisse. Il y a dix ans, 
cing ans méme, les sports d’hiver n’étaient pas pour les bourses 
modestes ; les masses ignoraient le ski. Du reste, les fervents 
d’alors cherchaient leur plaisir surtout a l’étranger. 


Puis un événement considérable survint—la découverte de 
“la neige frangaise.” D’un coup tout changea. Ce furent 
précisément les bourses modestes qui firent cette découverte. 
Des jeunes gens s’avisérent qu’en dehors des Alpes et des 
Pyrénées, ot l’on avait construit quelques hétels luxueux, les 
Vosges, le Jura, l’Auvergne, la Provence, la Grande-Chartreuse 
pourraient également fournir des pistes de ski, proches 
d’auberges ou de fermes pour le logement. Les premiéres 
expériences furent concluantes et le nombre des prospecteurs 
augmenta. II convient de noter en passant que la province 
y eut sa part, notamment les Lyonnais. Bientét la jeunesse 
ouvriére se mit de la partie. C’était précis¢ment le moment 
ou les compagnies de chemins de fer, rompant avec la routine, 
adoptaient certaines formules essayées en Angleterre avec 
plein succés—billets de fin de semaine, voyages combinés, 
tarifs réduits pour parcours spéciaux. En méme temps les 
grands magasins langaient des costumes de ski bon marché. 
Du jour au lendemain les skieuses affluérent. 


Avec la semains des cing jours la popularisation du ski est 
compléte. C’est la ruée pour les ‘‘ week-ends de neige.” 
Aujourd’hui les trains de skieurs, méme en troisiéme classe, 
comportent des wagons-dortoirs, des voitures munies de 
hamacs, car on part surtout de nuit pour gagner une journée. 
A certaines dates les réductions de tarif atteignent 60 pour 
cent, avec faculté de retour individuel. On peut, par exemple, 
aller en Auvergne et en revenir—environ 900 kilométres— 
pour cent francs seulement. De leur cété certaines maisons 
offrent pour 379 frs. l’équipement complet—skis et costume, 
sans oublier les socquettes. On voit donc des automobiles 
garnies de porte-skis aussi bien que des skieurs, tout équipés, 
traversant Paris en Métro. 


Comme sports populaires il y avait bien le football et le vélo. 
Mais il y a toujours plus de spectateurs que de jouers et la 
bicyclette, dans bien des cas, n’est qu’un moyen de locomotion. 
Tandis que le skieur le moins audacieux fait tout de méme du 
sport, loin des villes, loin de la politique. Il change de milieu, 
entend des propos nouveaux, oublie les querelles de parti ou 
de classe. II faut s’en réjouir, 
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Traditional Weather 

The makers of this year’s Christmas Cards may have had 
their justification after all. They had united—at least in my 
experience of their delicate art—in omitting any of the standard 
pictures of robins shivering in a world that sparkled with frost 
snd snow. The most attractive card that reached me was a 

ttern of spring flowers ; and few of the birds which decorated 
most of the cards suggested mid-winter. Yet it seemed for a 
while as if we were to have a Christmas like the famous Decem- 
ber of 1860 when the rivers bore on Christmas Day after a 
single night’s frost. The promise, or threat, was not main- 
tained. A December of rare cold gave way with great sudden- 
ness to the common but not traditional weather of Christmas. 
After all it very rarely happens that weather interferes with 
the popular meets of fox-hounds that are celebrated in every 
county in England on Boxing Day. The “ going” and the 
scent were both first rate—against all expectation—as Christ- 
mas approached. 

* * * * 

Roadside Pheasants 

Drivers of motor-cars through the Eastern counties this 
Christmas have been astonished by the number of pheasants 
onthe roads. They were not dusting, partly because there was 
a sprinkle of snow (though Norfolk was freer perhaps than any 
other county) and because the modern road is almost dustless 
at the best of times. They were on the roads for the same 
reason that they were under the oak trees a little earlier. They 
were seeking and finding food! The carting of sugar beet 
had reached its climax and a portion of the odd roots that 
fell from the carts was crushed to an available pulp. The 
pheasant as well as the rat is very well aware that this beneficent 
root carries from ten to twenty per cent. of sweetness; and 
itsoon became a favourite food. The habit of the root, which 
parsnip-like hardly shows above the soil, makes it safe even 
from the rather inoffensive pecks sometimes made at mangolds 
and turnips. ‘Therefore a well-crushed beet becomes a wind- 
fall at this season when the red bitter-sweet berries and acorns 
and roots have become scarce. 
* * * * 


Differing Farmers 


The sugar beets, though by no means bumper crops, have 
been well and quickly harvested and have crucially affected 
the balance-sheet of a good many farmers. On the whole 
farming has been more prosperous throughout the country ; 
but the industry is one in which market tendencies are almost 
as likely to injure one farmer as benefit another. This has 
lately been disastrously illustrated in reference to the poultry 
farmers who have immensely increased their range of late 
years. Indeed the sheds sprinkled freely over the open fields 
have almost changed the scenery of some districts. These 
large-scale poultry farmers have been very severely punished 
by the higher prices of grain. When the value of wheat 
first collapsed half a century ago the Danish farmers rejoiced 
as generally as ours lamented. Now, they argued, we can 
feed our pigs and poultry cheaply. One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. Is cheap grain meat or poison? The East 
and West of England would give very different answers. 
The West would be more likely to agree with the Danes who 
certainly founded their system on cheap grain. 

* * * * 
Foul Rivers 


Fishermen are much distressed at the increasing foulness 
of some of the rivers and brooks that flow into the Thames 
from the north. Various stretches of a good number have 
been fished, after being well stocked, by syndicates of fishermen. 
At first even those reaches which were found entirely empty 
of trout proved congenial enough. The small fish put into 
the waters grew at a great pace and though they did not find 
good breeding grounds, the individuals flourished and gave 
agreeable sport. More lately even those in which the fish 
bred as well as flourished, became infected to such an extent 
that the fish quite refused to grow to any decent size. It is 
generally supposed that such pollution, which is apparent 
in many parts of the country, is a result of the decentralisation 
of factories, which is a movement that every social reformer, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


even if he is a fisher, will wish to encourage. The welfare 
of the workers in rural factories is of much more importance 
than the amusement of the fisherman. At the same time 
it is of real national importance, from several points of view, 
that our streams should be unpolluted ; and some have been 
so badly polluted that even the hardier of the coarse fish 
and the freshwater crayfish, which are by nature scavengers, 
have been killed in large numbers We live in a scientific 
age; and there is no reason in the world why any stream 
should be polluted if proper care is taken and effluents or 
road surfaces are properly handled. 
* * * * 


Big Trout 


While many fishermen are lamenting the decay of streams, 
especially some of those about which Izaak Walton wrote 
most ardently and charmingly, others have been taking trout 
of an almost unrecorded size. A _ six-pounder or more 
was caught not long since on the fly, though not the dry fly, 
on a Hertfordshire lake; and the angler felt so sure that 
no one would believe his gargantuan tale that he hurried to 
have the fish preserved by a local artist who had achieved 
some fame in the stuffing of terrestrial animals. His first 
effort at a fish has secured the desired result. The size, especially 
the girth of the monster, will convince any doubter. The 
artistic excellence of the trophy is of little account. Several 
trout of over four pounds have been recently caught in the 
neighbourhood of the Afforestation Commissioners’ great 
undertakings along the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

* * * * 
Archaeological Worms 

A little problem of natural history, about which a query was 
put forth by a correspondent, has, I am told, been settled by 
an archaeologist. A small cluster of stones was found in more 
than one excavated (Saxon) urn, but only in those that were 
upright. The explanation of the mystery was that a succession 
of worms had burrowed down to their home, presumably their 
winter home, and each had brought with it the two or three 
smail gravel stones that seem to serve as pillows for the half- 
somnolent earth-worm. There is no doubt that worms are 
in the habit of carrying such pebbles into their burrows, but 
what may be the exact purpose of this furniture does not seem 
to be obvious. They are carried down, as an observer has 
recently made clear, in the forefront of what serves for the 
mouth of the worm, not in the digestive track. The curious 
discovery in the urns was fully discussed, I am told, in a lecture 
delivered in Newport, in the Isle of Wight, by Captain 
Danecourt, R.N., who had been investigating that fascinating 
topic in the natural history side of excavation. 


* * * * 


A Natural History Diary 


Of the host of diaries published about Christmas a very 
particular place must be given to the countryside year book 
and calendar published at 1s. by the British Empire Naturalists 
Association, known more familiarly as Bena. The little photo- 
graphs freely scattered about are pleasing, original and charac- 
teristic of the dates. How many books have been published 
which are in essence a calendar of the year? I possess a 
number, but seldom, indeed hardly ever, remember to look 
at one at the due season: a naturalist’s diary is less easily 
forgotten if we use the book for notes or engagements or what 
not, and Bena fas been particularly successful in luring the 
diarist to the study of tke natural history appropriate to the 
date. The Association is largely concerned with spreading 
a love of the subject among the young, and in spite of its 
almost sentimental zeal puts straight information in the fore- 
front of its admirable little magazine as well as its annual 
calendar. It has a certain vogue overseas, as its founder (one 
of three brothers who all won distinction in natural history) 
would have desired. He had studied natural history (often 
in company with Rudyard Kipling) as ardently almost in India 
as in England. The headquarters are at Wilbury Eaves in 
the Letchworth Garden City. Incidentally, one at least of the 
garden cities has the distinction of possessing a census of 
the species of animal and plant within its circumference. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


[December 31, 1937 
= 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


TRAINS OF WOOD OR STEEL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—As a reader for many years of The Spectator I have 
developed a profound respect for its impartiality and a con- 
viction that it seldom ‘‘ presumes ”’ unless the presumption 
is supported by reasonable evidence. I was not a little per- 
plexed, therefore, to read in a reference the week before last to 
the Castlecary railway disaster: ‘‘ It is to be presumed that 
the death roll would have been reduced had the carriages 
been constructed of steel.” 

It is interesting to note the evidence given subsequently 
before the Ministry of Transport enquiry held on the 16th 
instant by Sir Nigel Gresley, who is recognised as one of the 
greatest living railway engineers : 

“It is not possible to make a carriage which will withstand the 
impact of a great engine rushing into it at fifty miles per hour unless 
of solid armour plating. Were a train, however, so constructed the 
energy imparted to the next carriage and so on throughout the train 
would mean that there would be no injured—everybody would be 
killed by the impact. It is evident from the result of this collision 
that if the pillars had been made of steel angles instead of teak, and if 
the outside panels had been one-sixteenth inch steel instead of three- 
eighth inch teak, that the steel members would have had no chance 
whatsoever of withstanding the impact. Even the great heavy under- 
frame was completely bent up.” 

I do not propose to enter into the merits or otherwise of 
any particular form of railway coach construction, for a 
decision may be safely left to those engineers who have given 
the subject lifelong study, and whose judgement is not likely 
to be deflected by the clamour of that small section of the 
dai'y Press which is concerned more with sensation and circula- 
tion than the science of mechanics and ballistics. 

Reference might, however, be made to a statement following 
upon the collision at Warrington in 1935 by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Chairman of the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company: ‘‘ We have studied the experiments in America 
and on the Continent and we find that the kind of steel used 
provides no reason to regard steel coaches as superior to wood.” 

At the official enquiry into the collision at Battersea Park on 
April 7th, 1937, a witness stated: ‘‘It is more than likely 
that rigid steel stock would not have ‘ given’ as these two 
coaches did, and that there might have been a great deal of 
derailment and in fact a coach might well have gone over the 
parapet into the river.” 

In the House of Commons in July of this year Mr. W. W. 
Wakefield, M.P. for Swindon, asked the Minister of Transport 
if his technical advisers were satisfied on the grounds of safety 
with the latest railway practice of using a combination of 
wood and steel in the contruction of main line rolling stock. 
Mr. Burgin replied that his technical advisers were of the 
opinion that there was no justification on grounds of safety 
for pressing the main line companies to depart from the 
present practice. 

Many hardwood timbers are, weight for weight, stronger 
than steel, and—what is far more important—they are more 
resilient. 

An extraordinary feature of the Castlecary accident was 
that passengers in one of the rear coaches remained for some 
minutes in their seats unaware of any serious happening, and 
only later realised the extent and horror of the disaster. This 
would seem to establish the claim that wood is shock-absorbent 
to a far greater extent than steel, and also to confirm an 
experiment recently conducted in the United States of America 
relative to the comparative safety of wood and steel for auto- 
mobile bodies. In this experiment a pressure of 30,000 Ibs. 
was applied to a steel body and to a wood body of similar 
weight and size. The steel body became distorted to the 
extent of eight inches and the wood body to the extent of four 
inches. Upon release from the pressure the steel body 
remained crushed and all the doors were so distorted that 
none could be opened. The timber-constructed body—owing 
to ine great elasticity of wood—reverted back to within one 
inch of normal and all the doors could be readily opened. 


The importance of a point yielded by this experiment 
be seen in the evidence of a witness at the enquiry into the 
accident at Welwyn in 1935: “‘I am told that in this yp, 
ticular carriage ” (referring to a timber-constructed i 
“nobody was killed, and that the passengers were able to 
get out of the doors which were nearly facing the sky.” 

In coaches which are made of steel, extrication of the inj 
is extremely difficult owing to the need for oxy-acetylene lamps, 
whereas in the case of wooden coaches all that is Necessary jg 
a hand-saw, carried as part of the equipment of the train 
I am, Sir, -your obedient servant, RUSSELL Latuaw, 

Northgate House, Hadley Common, nr. Barnet, Herts. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It seems a pity that your paper, whose main attraction to 
me has always been that it steers clear of the popular supersti. 
tions of our day, has now slightly blemished this enviable 
reputation through the publication of the “ Under Thirty” 
series. For is not the belief that the voice of youth is worth 
hearing just becaus:? it is the voice of youth just another supers. 
tion? Has youth any claim to be heard just because it is 
youth? Has anyone any claim to be heard about anything 
unless he is qualified to talk about it, that is to say, unless he 
has a certain amount of specialised knowledge or unusual 
experience ? And can youth be expected to have any such 
knowledge of the things it so dearly loves to talk about, life, 
society, religion, philosophy ? 

The articles of the ‘“‘ Under Thirties ” have, I think, abun- 
dantly proven that it cannot. The large majority of them have 
done no more than to show what everyone could have known, 
namely, that ordinary people of under thirty all share the same 
ordinary and perfectly human disillusionments and discon 
tents, the same hopes and fears, the same ideals and cynicisms, 
Anyone who has ever frequented cocktail parties or student 
meetings, or any other occasion where ordinary people air their 
views on life and society, has heard the same sort of thing as 
The Spectator has been printing so lavishly a thousand times 
before. This is not to reproach the ‘“‘ Under Thirties ” with 
the ordinariness of their ideas and complaints. What reason 
was there to expect that they would be anything else ? 

One other thing. I doubt whether the voice of ‘‘ Under 
Thirty ” has been entirely representative. For as an “‘ Under 
Thirty ” myself I would like to believe that the greater part 
of my generation has been modest enough to refrain from 
availing itself of your well-meant invitation in the belief that 
what it thinks of life and society has perhaps been thought 
before by one or two other people.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. H. Huizinca. 

19 Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The smug complacency of your fatherly “ Word tc 
Under Thirty ” provokes me not a little. 

Basing your criticism on the views of half a dozen individuals, 
you proceed to suggest that the youth of today lacks the spirit 
of adventure. And yet, to take but a single example, the 
sky over your very head swarms with young men whose 
exploits in the realm of civil and military aviation resound 
through the Press week in week out, and who daily risk life 
and limb in the act of duty and in their zest for adventure. 
Do you expect them all to write and tell you about the impulses 
that stir them ? 

Every day young men leave home and family to go off and 
build new lives abroad, in every corner of the world. But they 
are not the men to write and tell you about the spirit that moves 
them. You, surely, don’t need to be told. It is the same spirit 
of inquisitiveness, the same zest for a full life, that moved 
their fathers and forefathers back to the year dot. 

An entire generation, incredible though it seems today; 
was removed during the War. That was a mere 20 years ago, 
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when people of my generation were in their prams or at their 
reparatory schools. Now, before your very eyes, those children 
y 20 years ago are stepping into that gap and filling posts of 
responsibility in industry, in the professions, in every walk of 
life, far in advance of their years. And you suggest that we are 
all sitting back like your friends, moaning at the spectacle of 
the world we live in, but incapable of any effort to change it. 
But it is changing all round you, not suddenly in jerks but 
probably more rapidly than in any previous century. (Whether 
can be changed is another matter, but you 


human nature C E , 
can hardly expect Under Thirty to do that in five minutes or 


five years.) 

But you won't get young Englishmen to write and tell you 
these things. By nature they’re too reticent, too lazy, too 
inarticulate, too modest, to write of themselves. Besides, these 
things are happening all round you, under your very nose ; 
there’s no need for us to point them out to you. No, Sir, if the 
yiews of your tame scribes fall far short of your expectations 
that is their funeral ; but it hardly provides a reason for you 
to point the finger of reproval at the world of Under Thirty, 
which is doing its best in circumstances of unusual discomfort, 
the legacy of its predecessors.—Yours faithfully, 

RODNEY SEARIGHT. 

The Gatesworth, Union Blvd. at Forest Park, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$irn,—My experience in the case of habitual drunkards has 
shown me that further legislation is now necessary. In 1879 
the Habitual Drunkards Act was passed, establishing retreats 
for habitual drunkards. By this Act an habitual drunkard 
has to make an application to the Licensees of the Retreat, 
accompanied by a statutory declaration of two persons to the 
effect that the applicant is an habitual drunkard within the 
meaning of the Act. The signature of the applicant has to 
be attested by a Justice of the Peace, who has to satisfy himself 
that the applicant is an habitual drunkard within the statutory 
meaning of the Act, and has also to explain to the applicant 
the effect of the application for admission, and has to state 
that the applicant understands the effect of the application and 
his reception in the retreat. The period of detention is 
limited to two years. In very many cases the consent of 
the habitual drunkard cannot be obtained. 

The Inebriates Act, 1898, established inebriate reformatories 
to which habitual drunkards could be admitted if convicted 
of an offence upon indictment, punishable with imprisonment 
or penal servitude, if the Court is satisfied that the offence is 
committed under the influence of drink, or that drunkenness 
is a contributory cause of the offence. The person can be 
detained for a period not exceeding three years in an inebriate 
teformatory, and any person who commits any of the offences 
specified in the Act at least three times within a year, and is 
an habitual drunkard, is liable to be detained for a period 
not exceeding three years in any certified inebriate reformatory. 
The Court may also order that upon the conviction of an 
offender notice of the conviction be sent by the police, and if 
the convicted person within three years purchases or obtains 
any intoxicating liquor at any licensed premises or any club 
he is liable to summary conviction and fine, and the holder 
of any licence who supplies liquor is liable upon conviction 
to a fine. 

I submit that the law with regard to habitual drunkards 
should be added to, by providing that a summons can be 
taken out, by any party interested, for an order declaring 
that the person in question is an habitual drunkard, and that, 
on conviction, the rules as to the black list, namely, that the 
habitual drunkard should not be supplied with or apply for 
alcoholic drinks on penalty of a fine, be applied. 

Everyone has experience of cases of habitual drunkards 
who do not commit criminal offences, but who rapidly 
deteriorate if the supply of drink is not limited and who have 
money to obtain the drink in unnecessary quantities. 

The simple alterations I suggest would, I think, enable 
persons dealing with habitual drunkards to withhold supplies. 
They are not certifiable under the Lunacy Acts, but they are 
not mentally balanced and are a nuisance to themselves and 
their friends and the community at large. I do not consider 
it would be in any wey interfering with the liberty of the 





subject if they could be restrained altogether, or limited to a 
definite amount of drink. 

The method adopted in Stockholm seems well suited to 
the object I have in view, namely, of limiting in the case of 
drunkards the amount of liquor they can obtain. There each 
person possesses what amounts to a drinking licence which 
he has to produce when ordering any liquor which anyone 
can obtain up to a reasonable amount, but which licence 
would be taken away in the case of abuse.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT WARREN. 


CHILE’S IMMIGRATION POLICY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In your journal of November 26th and December roth, 
I read with great interest the articles on South America signed 
by Wilbur Burton and Sybil Vincent. Since I suppose your 
paper publishes these articles with the intention of making the 
South American Continent better known to the British Public, 
allow me to give your readers some reliable information on 
Chile, to which reference has not been made by the writers of 
these articles. 

On account of the geographical characteristics of the country, 
Chile has every variety of soil and climate which would suit 
not only Southern Europeans such as Spaniards, Italians, French, 
Yugoslavs, &c., but also northern peoples like the British, 
Germans, Scandinavians, &c. The northern regions of Chile, 
from Arica to Copiap6, conceal vast mineral wealth, especially 
nitrate and copper and promise a great future. The Central 
zone, which includes the cities of Santiago, Valparaiso and 
Concepcion, is very fertile, and large farms and vineyards cover 
the countryside. Factories have sprung up in many places. 
The south, from Concepcion to Magallanes, comprises green 
fields, lakes and forests where emigrants of northern Europe 
will feel at home. Farming is prosperous—sheep, livestock, 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, maize, honey being the principal 
products. Game abounds and fishing is among the best in 
the world. 

As Miss Vincent states in her article, the southern provinces 
of Chile, specially in Temuco, Valdivia and Llanquihue, were 
tried before the Great European War on an intensive colonisa- 
tion scale with German elements, with the result that they are 
now perfectly well adapted to national habits and their immi- 
gration to Chile has been a valuable contribution to the economic 
and cultural development of that rich zone. The sons and 
grandsons of the Germans who settled in Chile now figure 
prominently in all national activities, and the virgin forests 
which were allotted to them are now lands of valuable produc- 
tion. 

Today the Chilean Government is more desirous than ever 
to establish an immigration stream and they are studying the 
best methods to commence it. The provinces of Aysen and 
Magallanes are very suitable for this purpose and next year the 
Chilean Government will take out agricultural families from the 
north of Europe in order that they may settle on the land owned 
by the Government in these provinces. 

The new Minister of Lands and Colonisation of Chile, Senor 
Mamerto Goytia, is willing to give all facilities to suitable 
people and will defray their fares, installation expenses, and 
will give them free 1,000 to 2,000 hectares, all fenced in, and a 
house to live in. 

Hoping that this information will contribute to foster Euro< 
pean immigration into my country,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Embajada de Chile, Luis RENARD. 

1 Carrington House, 6 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S INDIANS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The information given in Miss Sybil Vincent’s article 
under the above heading in your issue of November 12th, is 
so incorrect that your readers in South America must be 
astonished that it found a place in your usually well-informed 
paper. 

In answer I propose to deal principally with Chile, where 
I have resided for 49 years, and have been employed in every 
part of the country. 

Here there is not even the shadow of an Indian problem, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that there are thousands of 
Chilians and resident foreigners who have never seen an 
Indian. 
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The few remaining Araucanian Indians are settled on 
reservations around Temuco, in the Southern part of Chile; 
they are too lazy to figure as workmen even in their own 
district, and have absolutely no political importance. 


To say that the Chilian Popular Front has anything to do 
with organising the Indians is simply grotesque; this Party 
is formed by Socialists, Communists and some Radicals, 
and to a large extent represents Labour, but the Chilian 
labourer is very far from being an Indian and is, in fact, a 
labourer of whom any country might be proud. 


No doubt a certain amount of bribery goes on in all South 
American countries, as probably in most others, but for your 
contributor to write that the Popular Front was kept from 
power solely by bribery is quite incorrect, and also offensive 
to what has always been considered as a friendly and well- 
governed country. 


If it is admitted that Argentine, Brazil, Chile and probably 
Peru have no Indian problem to face, the important part of 
South America is accounted for, and to talk of the West Coast 
of South America as the next storm centre of the world is 
simply laughable, and could only be the opinion of someone 
whose knowledge of the subject was derived from a tourist 
trip down the West Coast, after listening to the stories reserved 
for such visitors. 

BERTRAM NORTON. 

Vina del Mar, Chile. 


MATINS AT ELEVEN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I feel constrained as the result of my own parochial 
experience to support Janus in his contention that there are 
many English people who would attend Morning Prayer and 
Sermon at 11 o’clock in their parish Church who will not 
attend a Choral Eucharist at that hour unless they wish to 
communicate. In a number of,cases they have no wish to 
communicate either because they have communicated at an 
earlier hour or because their custom is to communicate monthly 
or three times a year or else because they are not communicants 
at all. 

It is quite true that in the time of Justin Martyr (A.D. 150) 
all Christians were glad to communicate every Sunday morning. 
‘Today it ought to be recognised that there are many Christian 
English people who are not desirous of communicating every 
Sunday and who therefore do not feel disposed to attend a 
Service in their Parish Church which is intended for communi- 
cants only. In the Roman Catholic Church, where those 
assisting at Mass are not, in the great majority of cases, expected 
to communicate, the situation is quite different. In the pre- 
Reformation Church the vast majority of the laity only com- 
municated once a year. 


In not a few country churches the substitution of the Choral 
Eucharist for Morning Prayer and Sermon at 11 a.m. has given 
deep offence to many parishioners and has, as they would put 
it, ‘‘ driven them from their Parish Church.” 


Merton Vicarage, Oxon. H.D. A. Major. 


THE LEGAL VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—May I add a point to the recent letter to you from my 
friend Mr. Clothier which seems to give a further illustration 
of the strange position arising out of the present state of the 
law ? It appears that if a person loses his life in consequence 
of the tortious act of another, a comparatively distant relative 
who happens to be next of kin to the deceased person may, 
by taking out letters of administration to the latter (assuming 
him to have died intestate), recover as such administrator 
damages in respect of the deceased person’s loss of expectation 
of life, and retain them for his own benefit, though his deceased 
relative may have been an entire stranger to him. These 
damages may be indefinitely large and the amount thereof 
appears to be uncontrolled by any principle, legal or otherwise. 

Mr. Alfred Fellows in his letter suggests that the rule 
would not apply in a case where the death was instantaneous. 
But is there not always an interval, however small, between 
cause and effect which makes instantaneous death an impossi- 
bility ? An interval of even a few seconds would be enough 
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to rest a cause of action in the deceased, of which his | 
representative would be entitled to avail himself. —y, 
faithfully, n.= Simey 

11 Kings Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. : 


THE PRICE OF CEMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—With reference to the article which I notice appeared iy 
last week’s issue of The Spectator, I am instructed to Point oy 
that the recent advance of 3s. per ton in the prices of Cemene 
throughout England, Wales and Scotland, does not fully cove 
the very heavy increased costs which are being experienced by 
all manufacturers in this industry. ‘ 

You will note from the announcement made by the Federatio, 
to the Press on the 14th instant, that benefits arising fron 
improvements in manufacture have been passed to the Consumer 
by means of the manufacturers’ policy to lower prices wheneye, 
conditions have made, this possible. 

I may now say that the cost of cement production has been 
rising consistently for some time, at least during a period cove. 
ing the past eighteen months, and although the recen: Price 
advance of 3s. per ton was necessitated by these continually 
increasing costs, it is not correct to assume that such advance 
represents the increased costs to their full extent. 

Will you please take note, and oblige ?—Yours faithfully, 

E. A. HARDING, Secretary, 

Cement Makers’ Federation, Terminal House, 52 Grosveny 

Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I should like to endorse every word of Mr. §, |, 
Bensusan’s article in your issue of December 17th, and also 
of a letter on the same subject which appeared in The Times 
of December 2oth. 

I can well remember the outbreak of the disease in Essex 
about 1870, and seeing the beasts’ mouths rubbed with salt, 
but what other treatment they had I cannot now say. I know 
that some died, some recovered, and some, though running with 
these, did not take it, being apparently immune. 

The present practice of indiscriminate slaughter is m 
good, and the disease will always re-occur until there are m 
more cattle left and the farmer is ruined. 

Instead of this slaughter policy of despair it would surely 
be better to isolate the herd and see how many recovered 
and how many (if any) were immune.—Yours truly, 

ARTHUR F. Harpy, 

Park House, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The R.F-.S. is grateful to “‘ Janus ” for his understanding 
comments on the two films which have been produced for 
them by Gaumont British. The title ‘‘ Inasmuch” which 
‘** Janus ”’ suggests has already been used for an R.F.S. pro- 
duction. I agree that it would have been quite appropriate 
for the film to which ‘‘ Janus ”’ refers. 

The R.F.S. is interested in the criticisms which appear in 
another column above the name of Basil Wright. We are 
a pioneer s ciety and are eager to learn from all who can 
teach us, and we seek aid from all who can help us. We shall 
be grateful therefore if Mr. Basil Wright will tell us: 

(1) What is the ‘battle between the Church and the 

Cinema” and where is the “ battlefield ” ? 

What does he mean by “ the pathetic corpses ? ” 

) What are the “ misinterpretations of the film values of 
the Gospel ?”’ and what is the ‘‘ muddled-headed theo- 
logy ” of the film Where Love is God is ? 

What is it in the picture As We Forgive which has led 
Mr. Basil Wright to say that it “tells a straightforward 
story entirely in terms of film ”’ ? 

Will Mr. Wright help us by telling us what the last five words 
of that sentence mean ?—Yours very truly, 

The Religious Film Society, BENJAMIN GREGORY, 

104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. Hon. Sec. 


[Mr. Basil Wright writes: Dr. Gregory must be aware of 
a certain conflict of interests between the Church people and 
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the Movie people ; perusal of the back files of Parish Magazines 
or their counterparts in the Film Trade would confirm this. 
But the “ pathetic corpses to which I referred are the very 
flms—amateurish attempts to put Jesus on the screen, mis- 
sonary films, slow and full of the falser type of uplift, spiritually 
naive efforts like The Common Round—which his own Society 
is surely trying, by its present production policy, to eliminate. 


On his second query, Dr. Gregory misquotes: what I 
wrote was “ ultimate values of the Gospels.” An argument 
with Dr. Gregory on that phrase, and on the “ muddle- 
headed theology ”» which he also questions, would perhaps be 
peter conducted in private, as space in these columns is 
precious. I would only remark that the ‘‘ business man’s 
vade mecum”’ type of argument advanced in Where Love 1s 
God is for accepting some of the harder sayings of Jesus is 
bound to be somewhat chilling to many. 


In regard to his third query, I can most briefly reply by 
suggesting to Dr. Gregory that Cinema, like other arts, has 
to be lived with before it can be appreciated or understood ; 
you cannot take it by storm, and certainly not by asking a 
flm critic. Dr. Gregory might well begin his wooing by 
making a comparison between artificial little boxes in which 
the action of Where Love 1s is so stagily presented, and the sweep 
of movement and visual effects, possible only to cinema, 
which gives to Canon Sedgwick’s As we Forgive the convincing 
sincerity for which I tried—apparently to Dr. Gregory’s 
surprise and, could it be, chagrin—to commend it. Perhaps 
the aforementioned battlefield is not yet clear of corpses.] 


THE G.P.O. FILM UNIT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ir,—Your film critic says in his last review that : “‘ The G.P.O. 
Film Unit, after its pioneer incursions into the wider social 
perspectives . . has now settled down to films which 
concentrate more on the ‘how’ rather than the ‘why’ of 
Post Office Organisation.” It is surprising to learn of this 
narrowing of the imaginative range of our films, especially as 
Mr. Wright’s comment on Roadways is that it: ‘‘ Analyses 
not only the extent of the G.P.O. long distance transport, 
but also the major problems of the roads today and their 
historical causes.”’ Again he says of We Live in Two Worlds 
that it: ‘‘ Links the story of communications between nation 
and nation to the widest aspects of international co-operation.” 
Surely these words in themselves belie Mr. Wright’s earlier 
statement ? 


There is no change in the production policy of the G.P.O. 
Film Unit, and it will continue as before to make films of the 
“how” and the ‘‘ why ” class.—Yours faithfully, 

ALBERTO CAVALCANTI. 
J. B. HOLMEs. 
Harry WATTS. 


G.P.O. Film Unit, 21 Soho Square, London, W.1. 


[Mr. Basil Wright writes: ‘‘ The gentlemen protest too 
much, methinks. The phrase ‘ narrowing of the imaginative 
range’ is theirs, not mine. My surely not ungenerous review 
of their film is, as they themselves carefully acknowledge, 
sufficient indication that the sentence they object to was in no 
way meant to bear the interpretation they place on it.’’] 


MR. CLYNES’S MEMOIRS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Vyvyan Adams cries out for facts, and calmly ignores 
them when on the matter of Capital Punishment I state the facts. 


He really ought not to write that nonsense about the House 
of Commons passing a Resolution to enable a Home Secretary 
to put his own opinion in place of the Royal prerogative, and 
act as though the decision of Juries, Judges, and Courts were of 
no account. 


My other points have not been disturbed by the further 
comments of Mr. Adams, but as he has twice referred to the 
matter, | may say that when I saw on the cover of Volume 1 
that line about a Prime Minister I at once called for its deletion. 
—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. CLYNEs. 


41 St. FJohn’s Avenue, London, &.W.15. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


[This contribution has been awarded the prize of £2 2s. 
offered for the best reply to the verses under the same heading 
published in our last issue—EpD. The Spectator.] 


IF the fifty-four Powers met on the tenth, 
And the capital always were Dublin, 

The number of times would be 2 to the th, 
Provided the wicked ceased troublin’. 


Arms and the hooded men I sing, 
A Parsee and a painter, 

A woman’s guide, a Burman chief, 
A skilful ringside feinter. 

One-sixth of a Batman makes an Oke, 
And forty Funts a Pood ; 

While I have it from a knowing bloke— 
There are forty Perch in a Rood. 


Equal at half-time stand the scores— 
Three tries and one dropped goal ; 

But a crooner never should open his mouth— 
He ought to be put on the dole. 


We must call in the Yard to compel him to Swing ; 
The Senegalese say their plight is, 

They don’t get the rest that their bedtime should brin; 
On account of attacks of flea-bitis. 


A rolling stone collects no Moss ; 
Herb. Morrison’s the best ; 

When memory fails and words are cross 
’Tis no time for a jest. 

By heating up coal you get coke and tar ; 
The ratio you are scanning 

Is an improper fraction ; economists are 
More planned against than planning. 


I haven’t a scruple, but think it amounts 
To just about twenty grains ; 

A Hogshead of Mead, by most accounts, 
Fifty-four gallons contains ; 


One hundred and twenty gallons are found 
In a Puncheon of Brandy—what fun ! 
A Pocket of Hops is, say, two hundred pound, 
And a Fodder is all but a ton ; 
A Catly in China’s a pound-and-a-third ; 
A Cor is ten Ephas, I glean ; 
In a Chang there are nearly twelve feet, I have heard ; 
In a Kilderkin, gallons eighteen. 


‘* Film actress robbed,” I this construe ; 
The gaggle should be gagged ; 

Queen of the South would see their way through 
If all the goals they bagged. 


A Moslem trust, a battered dish, 
An Arab Moslem race, 

Early works from the printing press, 
The mid-month is their place. 


Zeberzed’s an island air 
Where Mamelukes s’amusent ; 

The Palais comes from Hammersmith ; 
Yom Kippur saves the Jews. 

The Aryan race is beyond accusation ; 
The future of Sago’s obscene ; 

The past of a Dago’s an irregular formation ; 
O bone piscis, I ween. 


Bowling is seen at Bowling Green, 
Men crossing Tees at Stockton, 

The happy medium’s struck at Sheen, 
Field games are played at Flockton. 


The record in velocity 
Is held by Britain’s spurt. 
There is no cost in £ s. d. 
Because they stake their shirt. 
The Thane is not a Recorder of Fife 
But he may be High Sheriff of Thanet. 
If you really must know the Truth about Life, 
You must go to my wife’s Auntie Janet. 


Ivor THOMAS. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY 


OF EDWARD LEAR 


By JOSEPHINE FRY 


** And in twenty years they all came back, 

In twenty years or more, 
And everyone said, ‘ How tall they’ve grown ! 
For they’ve been to the Lakes and the Terrible Zone, 
And the hills of Chankly Bore.’ ” 
It is just fifty years since Edward Lear died, and perhaps it is 
not an unfitting moment to bring back to mind those alluring, 
elusive beings of his creation from the strange world which 
he made for them to live in. Lord Tweedsmuir once com- 
mented on the notable part that topography can play in poetry, 
and it is certain that Lear’s literature is inspired by it. In 
the Limericks it is the very method of his madness. It is of a 
disjointed kind. Each state or city is an independent unit 
whose history is the history of its peculiar people. .There is 
not the least reason to suppose that the Old Person of Ealing 
ever drove in his gig with three owls and a pig to observe 
his eccentric neighbour of Slough defying local opinion at 
the end of his bough; or that the Lady of Prague who gave 
an oracular opinion on caps was at all disturbed by the news 
that a fellow citizen was smitten with the plague. The German 
gentleman prancing delicately from Turkey to France has an 
air of being spiritually as well as physically aloof from these 
countries. He belongs to Coblenz. They all belong for ever 
to the spot in which Lear has put them. He has given them 
a local habitation, and so endowed they have no need of a 
name. 


The world of the Nonsense Songs is different. Its inhabitants 
travel, trade, quarrel, make love, marry, play games and 
emigrate, leading the life of a civilised, if at the same time 
nonsensical, people. A map, based on Lear’s own descriptions, 
would reveal the poems as an epic of Emigration. There is 
the Old World and the New. The Old World is effete, over- 
civilised, and probably over-populated. London is its capital, 
home of the King and Queen and their court, where ceremony 
(‘* such rugs, and jugs and candlelights ! ’’) is of such importance 
that no short-legged subject can hope to be received. There 
is a railway; there are old estates such as Aunt Jobiska’s 
Park, and the ancestral dwelling of Uncle Arly. The poems 
concerned with this land give an impression of age and dis- 
illusionment. Mr. and Mrs. Discobolos who reared a family 
of twelve on the top of a wall seem to have fallen victims to the 
degenerate habit of record-breaking. Uncle Arly, who had seen 
better days, became a futile vagrant among the Tiniscoop Hills 
afar, and returned to Borley Melling only to die. The Pobble, 
too, in attempting to swim the Bristol Channel, seems to have 
done so in a spirit of self-advertisement, for as he swam 

“ He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell 
So that all the world might hear him.” 
He returned, minus his toes and his wrapper of scarlet flannel, 
to his Aunt Jobiska, surrendering himself, one suspects not 
unwillingly, to her cossetting and culinary consolations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Spikky-Sparrow were happy certainly, with 
their house and family and domestic chatter, and an occasional 
visit to London to buy clothes, but they point the moral. 
One fears for a country where sparrows flourish and where 
men decay. 

Hopes of a newer and better life lay in the New World. No 
wonder the braver spirits of the old kingdom could not resist 
its lure. Beyond the Western Sea, the Bristol Channel and the 
uncharted depths of the Syllabub Sea lay the great Grom- 
boolian Plain, rearing up northward through the forest lands 
abounding in bong trees and twangum trees to the mighty 
range of the Chankly Bore and the region of the Terrible Zone. 
There is something of the Elizabethan seamen about the 


Jumblies who sailed away in a sieve regardless of their friendy 
remonstrances; Oh, Timballo! How happy they were 
They were merchant adventurers rather than colonists, but when 
they came back laden with Gromboolian products everyone 
began to say: 
“If we only live, 

We, too, will go to sea in a sieve, 

To the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 
And no doubt they did in ever increasing numbers. 


Mr. Daddy Longlegs and Mr. Floppy Fly fled with a sponge. 
taneous cry from the land where the length of one’s legs and 
the quality of one’s voice were the way to preferment, and spent 
the rest of their lives playing battlecock and shuttledore on the 
free sands of Gromboolia. The Owl and the Pussycat, escaping 
no doubt from the vexatious marriage laws of the Old World, 
found their way across the Ocean to the land of the Bong 
Trees, where they were happily and expeditiously wed. The 
Duck and the Kangaroo circumnavigated the world, not once, 
but three times. Those were spacious days. 


There was, of course, a tragic side to the movement. One 
can only speculate as to the fate of the two old bachelors and 
the Nutcrackers and the Sugar-tongs. ‘“‘ Calico Pie” is best 
explained as a cryptic dirge in memory of all such: 

“They sang ‘ Tilly-loo !’ 
Till away they flew,— 
And they never came back to me!” 


The claims of new and old met and clashed in the =: ersons of the 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, a lonely pioneer on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and the Lady Jingly Jones, who, unable to forget her 
husband (Handel Jones, Esq., and Co.), and the Dorking fowls 
of her old home, rejected the broken crockery and solitary 
chair of primitive life and left her distracted lover. The 
Dong—a native of the New World—deserted by his Jumbly 
girl, lost what little sense he once possessed and wandered of 
in search of her. He seems to have ended his life on the 
Quangle Wangle’s hat. This curious creature was evidently 
a benefactor to the native races, whose numbers probably 
declined rapidly as the emigrants poured in. Having pledged 
himself to vegetarianism (‘‘ Jam and jelly and bread are the best 
of foods for me ”’), he made his hat into a sort of Yellowstone 
Park where such rare specimens as the Fimble Fowl, the 
Attery Squash and the Bisky Bat were preserved. 


Through the epic there runs the line of topographical detail. 
Like Tennyson, Lear makes the sound of his words fit the 
nonsense ; like Milton, he makes his proper names enhance 
the glamour of his tale. Whether we are watching the sunset 
from the Isles of Boshen or studying oblong oysters on the 
Zemmery Fidd, we accept Lear as their admiring relations 
received the Four Little Children—‘“‘ with joy tempered with 
contempt,” a contempt, be it understood, no deeper than is 
implied in the use of that elastic word ‘‘ Nonsense.” 


The Gromboolian Plain should by now be teeming with a 
most remarkable population. Let us hope, since its men are 
afflicted neither with sense nor with superiority over the 
animal world, that those who followed in the wake of the 
Jumblies left their guns behind them. Otherwise, if you want 
to see the Nupiter Piffkin or the Fimble Fowl, you must go 
to the Museum ofthe City of Tosh, and look for them in 
bottles, along with the Seven Families ‘“‘ on the Ninety-eighth 
table in the Four hundred and twenty-seventh room of the 
right-hand corridor of the left wing of the Central Quadrangle 
of that magnificent building ; for if you do not, you certainly 
will not see them.” 
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TRANSPORT IN THE GREAT WAR 


History of the Great War: Transportation on the 
ront, 1914-1918. By Colonel A. M. Henniker. 
£3. 38.) 


cern F 

(H.M. Stationery Office. 
In this volume of the Official History of the Great War a 
departure has been made from the glamour and bloodshed 
of battles, and the story is told for the first time of the organisa- 
tion behind the lines, which conveyed the troops to the battle 
zone, transferred them to and from the various sectors, 
supplied and maintained them with food, ammunition, rein- 
forcements, and finally brought those that survived back 
to their homes. 

The Field Service Regulations of the British Army, in force 
at the outbreak of war, appear to have been based on the 
experience gained in the South African campaign of 1899-1902. 
The organisation for the control of railways in that campaign 
was, however, based on the French organisation, which in its 
turn, after the terrible experiences on the French railways in 
1870-71, was founded on the German organisation. It is to 
be regretted that when the re-organisation of the British Army 
took place after the South African War, at a time when Lord 
Haldane was imbued with the thoroughness of the German 
organisation, opportunity was not taken of compiling and issuing 
comprehensive instructions for the control and working of 
railways in war. Ample material already existed on the subject 
both in the French and German Regulations, and many of the 
ablest general staff officers in both these armies were employed 
in peace time in the study of transportation problems in con- 
junction with the technical railway officials. Nothing corre- 
sponding to this situation existed in the British Army. Any 
work in connexion with railways was looked upon as of a 
technical nature, and it was not appreciated that it might be 
staff work. 

The general ignorance oa the subject shown both by the 
staff and departmental officers of the Expeditionary Force 
appears to have been considerable, and an unfortunate 
commentary on this is shown, when the French Director 
of Railways (the D.C.F.) found it necessary to issue his 
letter of September 19th, 1914, to the address of our 
Inspector General of Communications (the I.G.C.) quoted 
in Chapter I. This letter, the situation to which it referred, 
the arrival of Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Girouard in October, 
1914, and his subsequent report, brought to a head the 
clash in the functions of the I.C.G. and the Q.M.G. as laid 
down in our Field Service Regulations, and culminated 
in the control of all railways, so far as the British Army was 
concerned, being vested in the hands of a Director of 
Railways at G.H.Q. under the direct orders of the C.-in-C. 
through the Q.M.G. 


This arrangement lasted till the arrival of Sir Eric 
Geddes, at the end of 1916, and his appointment as 
Director General of Transportation, reporting direct to the 
C.-in-C., 7.e., not through the Q.M.G.—but the original 
and undoubtedly correct situation was reverted to in 1918, 
when the D.G.T. once more came under the orders of the 
Q.M.G. 


With the appointment of a Director of Railways at G.H.Q., 
steps were then taken to frame an organisation parallel 
as far as possible to the French organisation. ‘This organisation 
is based on three main principles—unity of command, constant 
collaboration between the military and technical elements 
of the Commissions which controlled the stations and systems, 
and the appointment of the Commissions as the sole inter- 
Mediaries between the Army and the technical railway 
authorities. The organisation illustrates in a remarkable 
degree the principle of unified command adopted in the later 
phases of the War in the case of the fighting troops of the Allied 
Armies. From the outset it was impossible to allow the 
British C.-in-C. any control over any portion of the French 
railway system, even in the area in which he was operating. 
The sole authority had of necessity to be vested in the hands 
of French G.H.Q., as at any moment the French C.-in-C. 
might find it necessary to utilise the lines of communication 
passing through the British zone, and consequently he must 
be in a position to know at all times the position thereon. 
Not only was unification and allotment of facilities required 
at French G.H.Q., but a subsidiary unification of all transport 
requirements had first of all to be made at British G.H.Q. 


before demands were put forward on the French. This 
latter unification was effected at a daily transportation conference 
held by the Q.M.G. It may be noted that these principles 
have apparently been recognised to a large extent in the 
regulations now in force. 


It probably is true, as General Edmonds points out in his 
Introduction, that “the system devised by the D.G.T. was 
suitable for peace or stationary warfare in which the enemy 
neither advanced or retired,”’ and much of the book is devoted 
to a description of the works deemed necessary for staging 
great attacks. The light railway system was formed practically 
for the sole purpose of conveying ammunition as near as 
possible to the breeches of the guns, thus eliminating the use 
of lorries and roads. These gigantic preparations were 
invariably staged with the idea that very strong frontal attacks 
might result in a breach in the iron lines in front. But, 
as no general break through ever took place, the net result 
was that when any ground was gained, as in the case of the 
German withdrawal in the Somme area in 1917, the works 
hitherto constructed became more or less useless, or had to 
be extended or transferred nearer the front. On the other 
hand when ground was lost, as in the case of the German 
attacks in March and April, 1918, all the light railways, normal 
gauge railheads and sidings, and enormous quantities of 
material and stores disappeared. 

An important part of the organisation was the Railway 
Transport Establishment, the R.T.E., a branch under the 
Director of Railways (later the D.R.T.). The R.T.E. was 
the recognised liaison, throughout the War, between our 
army and the French military railway authorities and its 
officers parallel to the French general staff officers employed 
on the Commissions de Ligne and de Réseau and as Com- 
missaires Regulateurs. The R.T.E. were the sole inter- 
mediaries between the British Army in all its branches and 
these commissions. 

An account of the origin and development of the Railway 
Operating Division is given in chapter X. Before the end of 
the War the strength of the R.O.D. rose to some 18,000 officers 
and men. It did the most valuable work throughout the War, 
particularly during the concluding periods when it came to 
the assistance of the Nord Railway. 


One of the most interesting chapters (Chapter .VII) gives 
an account of the method of arranging and controlling the 
various kinds of troop moves. It is shown how at the com- 
mencement of the War trains of varying composition were 
provided for the individual units of the Expeditionary Force, 
and how by the end of the War, a train of one type only was 
used for the carriage of all units, resulting in enormous sim- 
plification of the railway problem, and practically no incon- 
venience to the troops. 


The difficulties experienced in transportation after the 
Armistice are recounted in Chapter XXIII. The establishment 
of through-communication over the devastated area, and the 
passing of the supply and maintenance trains to occupied 
territory appears to have been one of the most difficult 
transportation problems of the War and its satisfactory solu- 
tion was due practically entirely to the untiring efforts 
of the railway construction troops and to the efficiency 
and devotion of the R.O.D. But the real trouble arose in 
providing leave and demobilisation trains, and, without a 
personal knowledge, it is almost impossible to believe the 
account given at the end of Chapter XXIII. The question, 
it may be remembered, formed the subject of several inter- 
pellations in Parliament at the time, but no practical solution 
was ever found possible. 

It is difficult in a review of this nature to refer to all the interest- 
ing and important points arising in the book. The outstanding 
feature is the unified and centralised control necessary in all 
military transportation questions, and it is to be hoped that 
all parts of this book relating to the subject will be carefully 
studied not only by all students of military transportation 
employed in the British Army but also by the technical officers 
of the British railways. It would appear eminently desirable 
that courses of instruction in transportation in wartime be 
instituted both at the Staff College, Woolwich and Sandhurst 
and at the new School of Transportation recently established 
by the L.M.S. Railway at Derby. 


V. Murnay. 
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THE FATHER OF ANARCHISM 
Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. 258.) 


BAKUNIN died in 1876, and has, therefore, had considerably 
over half a century to wait for the official recognition of a 
standard biography in a language more widely read than his 
own. For the curious there is the copy of three manuscript 
volumes which his devoted follower, Dr. Nettlau, deposited 
in the library of the British Museum some years before the War; 
even the definitive Russian biography, a long, and incredibly 
dull, but excellently documented work by the semi-banished 
Yuri Steklov appeared comparatively recently; Polonsky’s 
far better written life (the only omission I could find in 
Mr. Carr’s otherwise excellent bibliography) does not continue 
beyond 1848 ; and a mass of new material, relating to his life, 
letters, and literary remains has now been published in the 
U.S.S.R.: but Rossica sunt, non leguntur and Mr. Carr has 
performed a task which urgently needed doing by writing this 
lively, informative, exceptionally readable account of the great 
revolutionary’s life. 

Bakunin is a grateful subject for the biographer; his life 
contains no dull or trivial episodes, everything he did or said 
or wrote was for the most part wildly fantastic and improbable ; 
he met, and impressed profoundly men no less remarkable 
than he was himself; all of whom, even when, like Marx or 
Mazzini, they actively disliked and disapproved and distrusted 
him, or else like Herzen and Belinsky, were irritated beyond 
limit by the unbridled Bohemianism of his habits, never failed 
at some point to pay tribute to his astonishing genius, not 
indeed as a political theorist or an efficient organiser of con- 
spiracies and revolution, but as a man and an influence. Mr. 
Carr’s thesis—on the few occasions on which he interrupts his 
narrative to state it—is based on this: he thinks that Bakunin 
was important not as a thinker, nor even as a man of action, 
but as aman who succeeded in imposing himself on the imagina- 
tion and loyalty of his followers by the sheer force of a magnetic 
personality ; so that after his death, when inferior men began 
to expound his teaching, his influence languished, his theories 
were recognised for what they were worth, naive, confused, 
fantastic, childish, unpractical to a degree. 

It is undeniable that this verdict, made originally in Marxist 
circles, is largely just. But it is not by any means the whole 
truth: it exaggerates the primitive, what Russian writers are 
fond of calling ‘‘ the elemental,” aspect of Bakunin’s nature 
until it becomes difficult to understand what such highly 
sophisticated, cultivated, subtle persons as Herzen or Stankevich 
can have had to say to this barbarian, or he to them, during 
those celebrated evening conversations which on at least one 
occasion lasted until morning, in the course of which Belinsky 
(and later Proudhon) had the philosophy of Hegel revealed to 
him for the first time by Bakunin, was converted by it, and 
ultimately accepting its most revolutionary consequences, applied 
it to contemporary Russian reality and created the possibility 
of that social criticism which is most characteristic of Russian 
political and artistic literature in the nineteenth century. 
And indeed Mr. Carr, who paints the later episodes in such 
vivid colours, leaves us pale portraits of the ideologies both 
Russian and European of Belinsky and Stankevich—the latter 
the first serious student of Hegel in Russia and therefore of 
dominating importance in Bakunin’s life—of Weitling and 
the Paris Utopians. Herzen, on whom the author is an 
authority, is far better drawn: but far the best account of 
the intellectual climate of Paris in the ’forties, and its effect 
on Bakunin, is still to be found in two brilliant chapters of 
Polonsky’s book. What Mr. Carr does not, in my opinion, 
stress sufficiently is that together with his colossal energy 
and great personal charm which on occasion won such hardened 
Russophobes as Marx and Wagner, Bakunin was endowed 
with considerable theoretical gifts. He understood all that 
he read and heard, and rapidly assimilated its essence. Added 
to this he had a wholly unparalleled capacity for vigorous 
imaginative and lucid exposition, whose subject was not. 
obscured even by the passionate moral eloquence with which 
it was expounded ; it was this gift which established his sway 
over a circle of young women during his sentimental youth, 
when in more than one respect he much resembled Shelley ; 
during the revolutionary months in Paris, Prague and Dresden, 
it gives literary value to that enigmatic document, his con- 
fession to the Tsar (of which Mr. Carr offers an original and 
psychologically highly plausible explanation); and it was his 
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greatest single asset in winning the adherence of his god that | 
supporters, Italians and Spaniards, among whom his m ky aire 
is held in honour still ; indeed the latter are even now figh wil reject 
in his name. ty to his O¥ 
Mr. Carr recognises the magnitude and the fascination y 4 A di 
the man he is describing; but being free from al] Policy nee 
or emotional bias, he has instead developed the interest of thoughts 
a collector in an exceptionally odd and fascinating Piece, } th 
is a connoisseur of nineteenth-century revolutionaries ‘ tes 
others of rare ivories or butterflies; and he treats them with cat 
the same delicate, well-informed, faintly proprietorial interes topics 
In the presence of a really distinguished monster like Bakunin advan 
he is at once respectful and amused, scrupulously anxioys ,, i sppe! * 
do justice to all the aspects of this eccentric genius, but g The | 
the same time whispering to the reader that this curious be; under 0 
is really infinitely far removed from any world inhabited p) J 3 highly 
the reader and by himself; he is so strange and his behayioy, among. ' 
for the most part so bizarre, that he may almost be regarde| jm Their Us 
as imaginary; gigantic but unreal, a figure of art rather fj animals. 
than life. With the result that Bakunin necessarily loses jy I Deaf chi 
these pages some of the genuine grandeur, the tremendoy fj The dr 
style and sweep which belonged to him in life : the celebrate interest 
revolutionary seems faintly ridiculous in the drawing-room, Seconda 
where his megalomania, his tendency to self-dramatisatign J school 
show to worst advantage; the persons round him may by J degree 
exceptionally intelligent and sympathetic, but they are tourig; [ wish fw 
who may at any moment catch each other’s eye; they haye J influenc 
arrived to meet a famous character ; whereas what the reade One | 
is entitled to demand is the revelation in the first place JJ a sente’ 
of a person, of a human being, in three dimensions, Eyen & of it. 
as it is he is more than rewarded; he may, after all, be fond JH read OF 
of gentle irony; and Mr. Carr does not, let it be said atonce,ever J myth, ' 
adopt a condescending tone, only, at times, an all but patronising J instanc 
one: which does not, of course, alter the fact that his book — who ha 
is a model of its kind, one of the best documented, best J of his. 
written, most important biographies of our time. Thet 
I. Berun. seems | 
soldier 
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GATES OF HORN AND IVORY deserv 
Children’s Dreams. By Dr. C. W. Kimmins. (Allen ani 9 for a! 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.) Mary 
THIs is an exceedingly interesting book on an exceedingly JJ a most 
interesting subject. Dr. Kimmins is to be congratulated on 
the objective way in which he has tabulated his material, 
upon the moderation of the deductions he draws from it, 
on the lucidity of his writing, and, above all, on the way in 7% An El 
which he has managed to keep his subject open, without _ Sa 
subscribing to any single theory of dream causation. It ha par 
always been a major puzzle to me that intelligent men, lt 9 ¢, 
alone men of genius, should imagine that any one motive J The | 
or type of motive could explain all dreams. No one would 38 
seek to ascribe the activities of waking life to a single motive; by ; 
and we have no right to assume that dream life is any less 1c 
complex. Mr. I 
Whether or no we agree with Rivers that the dream tends § © b 
to solve a problem, we shall be safe in saying that it tends to ys t 
state a problem: to dramatise a need or difficulty in terms ve 4s 
appropriate to the dreamer. Sometimes the dramatisation thie 
is happy, as in dreams of wish fulfilment. Sometimes it 1s istica 
gloomy and terrifying. Sometimes the dreamer does not skill 
understand it at all. But, if it can be rightly understood, dude 
it will often describe him more accurately than anything he pi 
says or does in waking life. Hence its potential value to 
the doctor and to the teacher. 
It is to this, the possible value of dreams in education, Th 
AEE oe : e: 
that Dr. Kimmins is looking. The prospects before such a 
investigation seem very favourable. To judge by the many i k 


examples quoted in this little book, children’s dreams are 
relatively uncamouflaged—that is to say, the images in them 
refer directly to the corresponding objects in the material 
world, instead of being substitutions, as is so often the case 
in the adult dream. Thus when a child of eight dreams 
of a vast and elaborate meal, the instinct which is being 
gratified is simply his appetite for food. The ices and mince- 
pies are not symbolic disguises for anything else. 

The difficulties of getting data of young children’s dreams 
are summed up very fairly by Dr. Kimmins : 

“‘1, That young children have great difficulty in separating the 


dreaming from the waking element. 
2. That their powers of description are naturally very limited, 
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heir use of words may convey to the adult mind a very 
ssion from that which they wish to convey. 

That the child will inevitably fill up gaps in the dream, and 

3. reject aS absurd some items in the dream which are contrary 
«. own experience. meat 

to his dream described even a few hours after awaking is a very 

gifferent record from that obtained directly the child awakes, in 

consequence of th 


thoughts.” 
On the other side is the undoubted fact that children show 


4 precocious literary ability in their dreams. 

“This power so far exceeds their ability in ordinary essay-writing 

topics suggested by the teacher, and is, moreover, so much 
m advance of their general standard of achievement, that it would 
sppeat as if some fresh mental element had come inw play.” 

The book is full of interesting observations. Children 
under nine rarely experience kinaesthetic dreams, which— 
, highly suggestive discovery—are practically non-existent 
among. the deaf. Boys have more fear dreams than girls. 
Their usual terrors concern robbers, burglars, and the larger 
animals. Girls fear old men, dogs, rats, mice, and snakes. 
Deaf children are much more afraid of animals than are blind. 
The dreams of children in industrial schools are far more 
igteresting and rich in content than those in normal schools. 
Secondary school children differ interestingly from elementary 
ghool children. Their dreams are influenced in greater 
degree by school activities, and by the cinema, and their 
wish fulfilment dreams are different in content. (The general 
influence of the cinema, by the way, appears to be small.) 

One kind of dream Dr. Kimmins does not mention, though 
a sentence on ‘‘ racial inheritance” suggests that he is aware 
of it. I mean the dream in which a child, too young to have 
read or heard of it, sees or takes part in a Greek or Roman 
myth, usually of a sexual nature. I have come across several 
instances of such dreams, related quite frankly by the child, 
who has obviously not the least appreciation of the significance 
of his dream. 

There is in this unassuming survey only one phrase which 
seems open to question. ‘To call the dreams in which wounded 
soldiers regained their lost limbs ‘‘ compensatory ” is, surely, 
to make a larger assumption than is justified. Dr. Kimmins 
deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in children 
for a book which, supplementing the work of Piaget, Green, 
Mary Chadwick, and others, may encourage and stabilise 
amost promising field for research. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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NEW POETRY 


An Elegy and Other Poems. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 6s.) 

Nicodemus : A Mystery. By Andrew Young. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

A Latter-Day Athenian. By C. H. O. Scaife. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Fall of the City. By Archibald MacLeish. (Boriswood. 
38. 6d.) 

The Crystal World. By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann. §s.) 


The New World. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. BLUNDEN is a ripe and honest poet whose days, it is plain, 
are bound each to each by natural piety. Love of country 
and the countryside ; a scholar’s knowledge of old ways and 
words and an imaginative traditionalist’s affection for them ; 
ahaunted memory of the War; a view of life that character- 
istically mingles shrewdness and sadness; and uncommon 
skill as a metrist—these are some of the things that have 
made his name. His new volume takes its title from some 
memorial verses on George V: 

“An honest King’s the noblest work of God— 

Now passes one whom all the world termed so.” 
These are lines that come very properly from one who is at 
the same time not ashamed to apostrophise his country and 
is long practised in discerning 
** the native thought, 

The character, the self, the singular gift, 

Whatever names a man more than his name.” 
At times, it is true, he tends to move in a closed circle, and not 
everybody would be able to appreciate with an inward glow 
the way he puts his head on one side, so to speak, and gives 
a esoteric wink when he speaks of village cricket. Again, 
when he tells us of that “ silver hour” in his memory which 
is nothing 


By Edgar Lee Masters. (Appleton-Century. 


“but an uncouth, shot-torn tower, 
And a column crossing a field, 
Bowed men, to a dead horizon,” 


‘most interesting experiment. 


we feel that he is speaking to initiates, practising that free- 
masonry of which the temple is Toc H, appealing to those 
whom he calls elsewhere 

‘Dry veterans garru‘ous at smail tables,” 


rather than making something, as he often does with success 
and yariety.. With what skill, for instance, he touches his 
fiddle and gives us a tune in The Subtle Calm: 
** Seas like Roman glass, 
Where their prow advances, 
Spread a tinted shell ; 
They in wonder pass 
As a white moth dances 
Over a wodland well.” 
With humorous irony he has produced a rhymed version of a 
seventeenth-century temperance sermon, and with nice 
observation certain pastoral pieces, some of those English 
water-colours in which he excels. 

The fact that Mr. Blunden’s volume contains two hymns 
reminds us that there are frequent signs of a recall to religion 
in English verse at the present time. Mr. Andrew Young, 
for instance, who is known for nature poetry of a curious 
limpidness, has now produced a mystery play. He has 
expanded the little that is told in the Gospel narrative about 
Nicodemus into a vision that implies, with extreme simplicity 
and a sort of delicate homeliness, the significance of the 
miraculous, of conversion, and of faith. Printed with this 
play is the appropriate incidental music that has been written 
for it by Imogen Holst. Mr. C. H. O. Scaife has also written 
a mystery, called A Christmas Play. The touch here is less 
sure, but homeliness, which includes what may almost be 
called comic relief in the conversation among the shepherds, 
and simplicity of expression are again in evidence: both 
these authors, indeed, come at times dangerously near the 
faux naif. Mr. Scaife’s message is seasonable : 

** Put aside your hate, Man, 

And your little pride, 

Love unlocks the gate 

And sets it open wide.” 
The impression that this love is “‘a strong and masculine 
thing ; it is the love of comrades,” is confirmed by the occasional 
poems, one of which describes a distant but Whitmanesque 
flirtation with a virile Neapolitan attendant upon a pile-driver. 

Mr. MacLeish’s play is not religious but political in its 
implications. Written for the wireless and already heard over 
the air in America and, I believe, in this country, it is a 
Mr. MacLeish is a conscious 
craftsman, and he has ideas, one of which is that ‘‘ the Announcer 
is the most useful dramatic personage since the Greek Chorus.” 
Let us say potentially the most useful, or we shall find ourselves 
thinking of one of those juicy nocturnal voices that have 
about as much in common with the Greek Chorus as Portland 
Place has with the Acropolis. At all events, Mr. MacLeish 
uses his Announcer, or rather Commentator, to describe 
and introduce the arrival of a dictator in a city, and the reactions 
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of the populace. When read, and presumably when heard, 
the piece is dramatically effective. It is also politically true, 
drawing attention to the fact that “‘ leaders ” are in fact driven, 
and are hollow as well: 
“ The people invent their oppressors :_ they wish to believe in them, 
They wish to be free of their freedom: released from their 
liberty.” 
Mr. Aldington’s The Crystal World tells the story of a love 
affair that was satisfactorily resumed after a separation. It 
is interesting as a story rather than as poetry, but the latest 
work of the prolific Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, a would-be 
heroic or saga-like outline of American history, is interesting 
as neither. He plays Atlas to The New World with all the 
refinement of a hippopotamus balancing on its shoulders a 


globe of paper. WILLIAM PLOMER, 


THE MOVIES 
Movies for the Millions. By Gilbert Seldes. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 
Garbo and the Night Watchmen. Edited by Alistair Cooke. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Cinemania. By Alfred Gordon Bennett. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 


** WRITING about the moving picture is one of the least rewarding 
jobs in the world,”’ remarks Mr. Seldes. Pity then the reviewer 
who has to write about what people have written about the 
moving picture. This time, however, the task is made easier 
by the fact that both Mr. Seldes and Mr. Cooke have produced 
books which anyone interested in cinema is bound to read. 
Mr. Seldzs in particular has performed a service we have 
long waited for; he has written, not a detailed history of 
the film (that has been done once for all by Paul Rotha), but 
a critical survey of this extraordinary new industry which is 
also a new art. He writes in no highbrow style, but he writes 
downright and fundamental good sense, so that the ordinary 
film-fan from the ninepennies will get from his book not 
merely amusing or interesting information, but also an attitude 
of mind which will help him to take a more constructive 
and critical attitude towards the films he sees. 

‘This is no mean achievement, covering as it does all the 
main trends and traditions of cinema during the last forty 
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years, analysing the greater figures acutely and fy 
establishing sound standards of judgement on past Cha 
and future films. The book is full of miraculously pe 
illustrations, including some unique parallels, as between 
luscious Theda Bara and the almost over-ripe Mae hy, 
There is a curiously inconclusive preface by Charlie Chai 
dealing chiefly with the censership problem, but offering 
solutions. 

Mr. Alistair Cooke had the brilliant idea of gofag 
together the representative work of four British ang fi 
American film critics. The results are encouraging; 
are also instructive as regards the difference between 
two nationalities. The Americans demolish and 
with brilliant wisecracks and ingenious writing, while th 
British, with, perhaps, less gusto, criticise in the best Sense: 
they are, in fact, constructive. However much we m, 
enjoy the Borgia-like delicacy with which Cecilia Ager dispose, 
of female stars (and in particular, her delicious manner r 
stabbing Robert Taylor in the back), however much we 
admire the brilliant writing of Otis Ferguson and the cts 
wit of Don Herold, in the end we have to turn to Robe, 
Herring or Graham Greene or Alistair Cooke himself, iy 
order to regain our sense of values. It may be a happy augury 
for the others that Mr. Cooke has now become an Americn 
citizen ; it is certainly our loss. 

Cinemania is an embarrassingly chatty book of over 4 
pages, in which the author ranges over every possible aspect 
of films. It is doubtful, however, whether his disorganis 
system of presentation makes it of any real value to the studey 


of cinema. Basi Wricut, 





DR. JOHN BULL 
Dr. John Bull. (Herbert Joseph. 10s, 6d.) 


THIs book is a very precise example of how historical biography 
ought not to be written. It is a pity, for there was room, and 
material enough, for a straightforward and _ unpretentiou 
account of one of the most interesting of Elizabethan musicians, 
whose personality and career have come down to us rather mor 
clearly than most. It would have made a book, at the utmog, 
one third the length of this. 

The pity of this is that the author, who in his facts js 
accurate enough and has gone to the trouble of looking up tk 
sources of Bull’s life, though not perhaps all the possible sources 
of information, has ruined his book by turning it into a sn 
of novelistic biography. It is full of every conceivable kind o 
padding, historical and otherwise. Our suspicions are aroused 
very early on with the account of Bull’s admission as one of the 
choristers of the Chapel Royal under Blitheman: “At th 
Palace young Bull’s excitement deepened into awe. After 
bidding farewell to the servant who had brought him and watch 
ing the last familiar form fade from the strange new world wih 
as stiff a lip as possible, he found himself in the charge of a 
imposing figure, a Yeoman of the Chapel in his crimson ani 
black livery.” From that point Mr. Henry never turns back 
The account of Bull’s grief, quite fictitious of course, at Blith 
man’s death is purely comic. ‘‘ Then suddenly, surprisingly, 
John Bull lurched forward and sank on to his Rnees, his head 0 
his dead master’s seat. For one of the few times in his life he 
wept uncontrollably.”” From that passage, I rather opine tha 
the author must be a lady. 

So the book goes on: we are not spared a description of the 
Spanish Armada, though Bull’s connexion with it was vet 
remote, nor a mention of Grenville and the last fight of th 
‘Revenge.’ Bull was appointed lecturer in music at the 
Gresham College, and being unable to lecture in Latin, wa 
given licence to lecture in English. This, to Mr. (or Mis) 
Henry, was “‘more than a passing announcement. It was! 
record of honour for posterity. John Bull had struck a decisive 
blow for the lasting freedom and honour of his beloved English 
speech.” ‘The joke of the book is that when Bull left th 
country for the Netherlands in ‘1613, where he died as organist 
of Antwerp Cathedral in 1628, he almost certainly left England 
because, like hig great contemporary Byrd, he was a Roma 
Catholic. Of this the author seems to have no_ suspiciot, 
though the perfectly adequate life in the Dictionary of Nation 
Biography gives the relevant information. 

Itis alla pity. This, I repeat, is not the way to write hi storica 
biography. A. L, Rowse. 


By Leigh Henry. 
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MY ay NEW NOVELS 

in Land. By J. M. Séott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
PPOtiy tn Heaven. By Rosalind Wade. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

ten thi Tema, By Louis Paul. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Weg, Journey on the Way. By Frank Vernon. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 






£3 





THs singularly neutral Sunday, marooned in mist between 
Christmas and Boxing Day, and holding neither the climax 
of the one nor the other’s alleviation of escape and aftermath, 
weather for the appraisal of literature, and Providence, 





z 









a 





nd fig owing this, has mercifully withheld works of genius. Last 
they sight, stimulated by the unexpected U&comingness of our 
€0 th cracker-hats—or was it the vine-leaves in our hair ?—we 
destroy might have found it simple to weigh the merits and defects 
He the of anew Tom Jones or Anna Karenina, but this morning— 
Sese:; no such matter. This morning our mood is as pedestrian, 


ae? 
#8 


hut we hope at least as amiable, as that of the works to be 
discussed. 


Pils With no one challenging under literature’s proud flag there- 
re May fore, the day is carried by informativeness. The Silver Land, 
eis) after a slow start, gets away into a really knowledgeable and 
Rober jeasant reconstruction of life in the Arctic Circle and in 
el in fskimo encampments. Four Englishmen, who have apparently 
aUgury had other Arctic adventures together in Mr. Scott’s first novel, 
—_ Snowstone, set off from the north of Scotland in a red aeroplane 

called ‘ The Lobster,’ to seek an unknown Eskimo tribe which 
T 40) HF «must live between latitudes 663” and 75”, where the breeding 
ASpert grounds of the knot and the grey phalarope overlap.”” Accident 
anise HE has given a dramatic stimulation to conjecture, and later 
dey coincidence does not fail of her long, strong arm. Nor indeed 
HHT, do our heroes’ guardian angels. They pass through a varied 


succession of adventures, are justified of the learned surmises 
which impelled them north, fit the jigsaw of drama and 
scientific guesswork into place, are soundly tested as to courage, 
1.) humour and initiative, and emerge from the ordeal of The 
Silver Land safe and well, and very safe in the liking of the 


raphy reader. And one of them makes a personal decision at the 
» and end of the book which must not be revealed here but which 
eo is romantic, reasonable and in every way to be applauded. A 
_ good adventure story about four agreeable and intelligent 
- men; its author presents a variety of human beings, English 
ms and Eskimo, quite credibly; he recreates Arctic scenes and 
i} ways of life with the unpretentious ease of a familiar; but 
Pa above all he presents us, gaily and lightly, with his knowledge, 
ef ethnographical, geological, zoological—and at least one ignorant 
ye reader was impressed and entertained. 

nd of Treasure in Heaven is another informative novel. This 
oui time we are taken behind the scenes of welfare-work in 
ofthe London slums. Fanny Manningfold is an elderly spinster 
t te Who lives in Kensington with her ineffectual old parents and 
Afr devotes her life not merely to them and to a host of more 
atc ot less selfish relatives and friends, but mainly to committee 
with Work intended to benefit the slum-dwellers of South Trent. 
of afm rhe story, detailed and flatfooted, is the usual sad one of the 
1 ani fustration of good intentions, but, at the risk of seeming to 


bac ke arms against the light, one must record a persistent 
felling of impatience against the dear, good, blundering 


lithe- 

nghy, Fanny. She is—let us face it—an old silly, and in our harsh 
dca day an anachronism, but, alas, not sufficiently either to be a 
fee “agic or satisfactory figure in fiction. She has flashes of 


thf shrewdness and humour, but her author can make her neither 
grotesque nor heart-rending—and so, however true to life, 
f team Der larger truth in art is not established. She is not a sufficient 
figure, not even sufficiently pathetic, to take the centre of a 
the long, realistic novel. A genius could not write a satisfactory 
the 20Vel about the sort of nice old bundle in whose presence 
one becomes, with the best will in the world, absent-minded. 
Aiss) Fanny, though everyone’s fool and on the side of the angels, 
314 8 n0t fool enough nor winged enough to be cast as any kind 
isive of heroine. Her creator had no doubt a praiseworthy idea 
"oe seeking to assert imaginatively the obvious values of the 
thi Ptosy, the shrewd and the good. But alas for the perversity 
nit Cart! Where there is not passion it seems that there cannot 
ani ‘ven be pathos. There is good work here, good writing ; 
mafg 800d sketches of slum life and character, and of committee 
00, ladies, lady novelists and American journalists—but Fanny 
malig 28S to carry the book, and she has not got the shoulders. We 
deplore her disappointment and applaud her zeal, but— 
tesent, if you. like, our hard hearts—we are bored. 
To call a novel Emma is an excellent way of calling attention 
to it, and tempts one to toy with the possible advantages 









of bestowing on one’s own next fictional effort the striking 
title, Wuthering Heights. This new Emma is a New Yorker, 
and very contemporary. She springs from the pen of Mr. 
Louis Paul, who wrote Hallelujah, I’m a Bum! and the only 
noticeable resemblance between her and Mr. Woodhouse’s 
younger daughter is that neither young lady—peace to Miss 
Austen !—is at all what one takes a “‘ bum” to be. Emma 
Dutton, disconcertingly introspective in the opening pages 
of her story, when merely being the childless wife of an up- 
and-coming textile manufacturer, becomes much more enter- 
taining and is much more entertained when, having made 
her surprising getaway from marital comfort, she decides to 
start life from scratch and justify it in her own terms. There- 
after with amusing ups and downs and pointing of morals, Emma’s 
story is a success fairytale, and seasonably cheering—if you 
are easily cheered. Our heroine has a good, energetic character 
which comes as a surprise after her preliminary musings in 
Madison Avenue, and her tough little girl friend, Sally—pure 
Joan Blondel—is a dearie. We gasp and rejoice with them 
in their Coffee Hole adventures, and in spite of Emma’s Vassar 
education, which comes against her in dialogue, we are happy 
that they make out, and that the textile-manufacturing husband 
comes so definitely into his own—even at the price of an 
amazing change of personality. 

Fourney On The Way is picaresque—and how! Its adven- 
tures are those usually encountered by the luxuriously bred 
and disillusioned gentleman who takes to the lanes and hedges. 
But the gentleman in this case is something of a novelty, so 
absolute is his pleasure in himself. It is a really very funny 
book, if you are in a good and indolent humour. It is written 
in the first person and the hero, gifted creature who can garden, 
swim, shoot, trace lost Latin ablatives, sing Verlaine-Hahn 
over the barndoor and quote the fiftieth Sonnet in full—to 
say nothing of doing as he pleases with English grammar and 
naming without hesitation the greatest twentieth-century 
painters, ‘“‘ Orpen, Sargent —’’—is unlucky in that his humour 
is always “‘lost on” rural hearers; so is his sarcasm, he 
tells us repeatedly, and so all his ‘‘ subtlety of expression.” 
Resignedly I take my place among the hinds. But I really 
don’t think all the humour of this book was “ lost on” me. 

KaTE O’BRIEN. 


W atch Czechoslovakia ! 


The book of the moment, by RicHARD 
Freunp. “It is hoped that everybody 








interested in the future of Europe (includ- 
ing Britain) will read this little book.” — 
New Statesman. “ Mr. Freund writes with 
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WISE INVESTMENT _. 


I HOPE investors spared themselves the trouble and the pain 
of discovering the ways of Wall Street during the holiday 
break, but the dismal story must now be faced. This fresh 
fall makes it clearer than ever that the investor or speculator 
who hitches his wagon to the stars and stripes is running big 
risks. The sad thing is that at one, two or more removes, 
almost every investor who holds equity shares is tied to 
America’s industrial future. The latest figure of steel pro- 
duction, dismaying as it is, would not necessarily be tragic 
if there were fresh signs of co-operation between Washington 
and Big Business, but it now seems that after having come 
closer together, the Administration and the industrial leaders 
are drifting apart. Apparently, President Roosevelt is anxious 
to achieve recovery but is determined, for political reasons, 
not to have anybody believe that recovery has been thrust upon 
him. 
improvement in the United States are correspondingly dimmed. 

One can only pin one’s faith in the basic common sense of 
the President and the urgency of stimulating employment 
to prevent this conflict of social ideals from being waged 
over the mutilated body of world trade. Personally, I still 
believe that American business will pull round in 1938 but 
how soon nobody can tell. Meantime, I must repeat the 
now familiar advice to genuine investors to tread warily. 

x * x * 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH DEVELOPMENTS 

Quite a number of readers have asked whether there is 
any further news of the Armstrong Whitworth liquidation 
plan which I outlined, with reference to A.W. Consolidated 
Trust debentures, several months ago. From what I hear, 
holders of these debentures should sit tight. The liquidation 
of the Armstrong Whitworth Securities company is proceeding 
according to schedule, and it may safely be assumed that a 
substantial sum in cash is now in hand as a result of the recent 
sales of the Scotswood works and other important assets. 
To cover the repayment at par of the two preference issues a 
sum of £2,100,000 is required, which is well within the 
proceeds of the sales I have just mentioned. 

My own guess at the schedule for effecting repayment 
wou'd be three or four months, which should give ample time 
to make provision for all outstanding commitments and obtain 
legal sanction to repay the preference holders. This 
would mean that the A.W. Consolidated Trust could expect 
to receive £750,000 by virtue of its holding of 750,000 second 
preferences in say, April or May, which would enable the 
‘Trust to pay out its own debenture holders at just under 
£75 per £100 of stock. At the current price of £65 the A.W. 
Consolidated Trust debenture looks well worth holding as a 
short-term investment for its repayment prospects. 

* * * * 
MORE PREFERENCE YIELDS 

Capel Court is still a whispering gallery, and the wise ones 
are saying that there will be a Government loan within tke 
next two months. I shall not be surprised if they are right. 
But one does not need to look to imminent Government financ- 
ing to explain why the gilt-edged section stands outlike a beacon 
amid the prevailing dullness of markets. On the one hand, 
every move from Whitehall and Threadneedle Street underlines 
the official determination to maintain cheap money; on the 
other, the clouded political and economic horizon diminishes 
the attractiveness of equity shares as a rival outlet for investors’ 
funds. Here is another list of good preference shares from 
which investors seeking reasonable security and something 
over 4 per cent. return may make their choice : 


No. of times Yield 
dividend Current % 
covered. Price. See ean 

Lever Bros. 8% Cumulative “ A ” 

Ju Pref. We an eis 4 33s. 6d. 415 6 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat 5% 

Cum. £5 Pref. 8 si 5 £6 4°33 44 
Metal Industries 5°, Cum. £1 Pref. 13 238. 6d. 4 5 © 
Thames Grit and Aggregates 

74°, Cum. £1 Pref. .. 5 3 258. 600 
Universal Grinding Wheel 5°, 

Cum. Participating Redeemable 

£x Pref. aa as 4} 24s. 6d. 418 O 


The relatively high yield offered on the Thames Grit and 
Aggregates preferences indicates, of course, that these shares 
are regarded as more speculative than the others, for the com- 


So the battle continues, and hopes of a quick and sustained: 


=== 


pany’s business is bound up with building activity, ] 
however, that the risk is remote and is generously alloweq fr 
in the price and yield. The return of £4 18s. per cent. ON the 
Universal Grinding Wheel preferences is calculated on the 
basis of the last dividend of 6 per cent. The shares Participate 
up to a maximum of 8 per cent., and are redeemable by Purchase 
or drawings at or under 27s. each. 
* * * * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON PROSPECTS 

Spending Christmas in'the north, one could scarcely avoid 
hearing something of the vicissitudes of the cotton trade, 
Vicissitudes there have been in recent months, for it Seems 
that boom-like conditions which filled order-books to oye, 
flowing in the spring gave place in the late autumn to an almog 
deathlike stillness in the cotton trade, with virtually no pey 
orders offering. The spring boom, so Lancashire thinks, ang 
probably rightly, was generated by the rising trend of my 
cotton prices which forced manufacturers into the market x 
buyers of all kinds of semi-finished and finished goods, As, 
result, everybody was well stocked by the summer when Cotton, 
along with other commodities, sustained a heavy fall; henge 
the sudden drying up of new business. Has there been any 
subsequent improvement ? I gather that there has, but s0 fy 
only on a limited scale. 

Until the outlook becomes clearer I would not advise fresh 
purchases of textile shares, but I think holders of Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation £1 Ordinaries and, for that matter, of the 
£1 Non-cumulative Preferences, should not sell at today 
prices. The preferences have fallen back from 21s. to 185, 6d, 
and should get their full 5 per cent. for the year ended 
October 31st last. The fall in the ordinaries from 21s. to 12s, 6d, 
has been very disappointing, especially in the light of the 
Corporation’s strong recovery. I understand that despite the 
difficult trading conditions the Corporation will show a very 
satisfactory profit in its forthcoming accounts. Preference 
holders should certainly receive their 5 per cent., and there 
would be enough to spare, after covering depreciation, to pay 
something on the Ordinaries. For the time being, in view of th 
uncertain outlook, the board may decide to defer any ordinary 
distribution, but the shares, at 12s. 6d., are not over-valued in 
relation to earnings. 

* * + * 
Venturers’ Corner 

It is good to see Old King Coal climbing back on to his 
throne after the buffetings of the slump years. Home con 
sumption of coal has established a new record this year and 
total production, estimated at 240,090,090 tons, is the highest 
since 1930. So long as internal industrial activity is held a 
a high level, as I anticipate it will be for some years, the demand 
for coal should be well maintained, and there is at leastan 
even chance that we shall be able to ho!d our own in the export 
marxets. Here is the basis for a speculative purchase of 
Old Silkstone Collieries £1 preferences at today’s price of 
15s. 9d. Trading conditions have already improved sufficiently 
to allow this company to bring forward a capital reconstruction 
scheme, and it seems surprising, in the light of the terms 
suggested, that the preference shares are not standing around 
par in the market. 

Under the proposed scheme, preference holders will receive 
One new I0s. 6 per cent. cumulative preference, one new 
10s. 5 per cent. second participating preference and two new 
ordinary 1s. shares for every £1 preference held. Now 
the board estimate that, given a continuance of present trading 
conditions, the company should be able to make a net profit 
of roughly £40,000. On this basis the 6 per cent. dividend 
on the new first preferences would be covered roughly 3 times 
over, the second participating preferences would receive 
their basic § per cent. plus an extra § per cent., making 10 pet 
cent. and it- would be possible to pay a § per ceml. 
dividend on the new ordinary shares. What are _ the 
three classes of shares worth in relation to this estimate 
of earnings ?. Conservatively, I should value the first prefer- 
ences at gs. to yield 65 per cent., the second preferences at 
IIs. to yield just over 9 per cent., and the Is. ordinaries at 
6d. to yield 10 per cent. If you add together the bits and pieces 
which existing preference hoiders are offered, there is a total 
value of 2Is., against today’s quotation of 15s. 6d. The 
shares should prove a good speculation. Custos. 
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Motoring 


{r is not often that a couple of cars resemble each other so 
much in achievement and differ so widely in method as the 
two I had out lately, the new 16 Rover and the “ Special ” 
Dolomite 12-14 Triumph. Both are very fast cars not only 
for their capacity but in comparison with larger-engined 
machines, both have a pleasant suaveness of manner and 
oth are plainly destined for membership of that still very 
gelect company of real Continental cars. 

Looking back over the two tests and comparing the notes 
made at the time I am puzzled to discover exactly’ why they 
ge so different in character, with a performance so similar. 
One has a six-cylinder engine and the other a four; one is 
about a quarter of a litre bigger in size: but although there 
was a natural but surprisingly slight difference in the feel 
of the two engines under full load it was certainly not that 
which distinguished one from the other. Both had their 
peculiar driving charm, liveliness, speed, good springing and 
remarkably quiet running, both were cars I would myself 
like to own and drive on long-distance tours embracing as 
many mountain ranges as you like, but each made its own 
peculiar appeal to me both as cars to drive and cars to be 
driven in. 

The Rover is a fairly new model. I think it came out 
last year, but only late. It is a particularly well-designed 
machine, with a powerful engine and a proper-sized body. 
Except in the usual minor details nothing has been changed 
in the design of the engine or running gear, and it can be 
taken, roughly, as a larger edition of the Fourteen I have 
described in The Spectator once or twice. The excellent 
overhead valve-gear is retained, the downdraft S.U. carbur- 
ettor, the pump-and-fan cooling and the pump-driven fuel 
feed. In the running gear the freewheel is still fitted (the 
only English car so equipped, I believe), the synchromesh 
between the higher gears and the “ silent” gears. The bore 
and stroke are 67.5 by 100, giving a cubic capacity of 2,147 c.c., 
arating of 16.9 and a tax of £12 15s. 

Further points are the high gear-ratio, 4.7 to I on top, 
71.1 on third, 10.6 on second, and 18.9 on first. On the first 
three of these the maximum speeds are close upon 80 miles 
an hour, well over 60 and a little over 40. These figures are 
very remarkable in a car of this type, a large saloon weighing 
over 27 cwt. in marching order, and they must account in no 
small measure for the notable impression you get of effortless- 
ness. Speed is very deceptive, the action of the car at 70 
being so smooth and noiseless that unless you keep an eye 
on the speed-indicator you may well put it at 50. The even 
tunning of the engine, combined with the comparative silence 
of the gear—silent, at any rate, against the noise of the tyres 
and the wind—makes it very easy to drive at 40 or 50 on 
third in mistake for top. The wheelbase is 9 ft. 7 in., the 
track 4 ft. 4 in. and the overall length 14 ft. 43 in. 


There are no special fittings in this car, unless you admit 
D.W.S. hydraulic jacking, but the general equipment is 
admirable, planned by a man of common sense with a sense 
of what car-comfort means. The fitted tool-drawer under the 
dash is a good instance. The freewheel is, to my mind, 
the leading feature. It is a restful gadget to have on long 
journeys over easy rise and fall and I can well believe the 
claim that it reduces wear and tear and saves some petrol 
and oil. Its chief claim to popularity is, of course, the 
perfect gear-changing it allows. You have only to pause 
the two or three seconds necessary to let the engine-speed 
drop and you can engage any forward gear with no more 
effort than is required to move a perfectly free lever. This 
dodge has always seemed to me the best all-round easy- 
change device. It is a shade slower than either the self- 
selector or the really well-made synchromesh, but the same 
results are attained at, one imagines, less cost and more 
simplicity. 








TWO WELL-BEHAVED CARS 


Unobtrusive “ life” is the main feature of the new Rover. 
The acceleration is very good and from a pick-up at slow 
speeds the car gets into its stride very fast. I liked the 
steering (though I would prefer a larger wheel) for its lightness 
and directness. The road-holding is very good and you 
can put the car round difficult bends pretty well as fast as 
you like. The. balance is excellent. The Girling brakes 
are very powerful and light in working. The six-windowed 
saloon is roomy and comfortable and there is good luggage 
accommodation. It costs £360, a very moderate price 
for a really first-class car. 


The Triumph is another striking success, a further 
vindication of the four-cylinder principle which is now 
being belatedly revived. The model sent to me for trial 
was the type they call the “ 1}-litre,” fitted with an engine 
of 1,767 c.c., and in most respects similar to the last I wrote 
about on this page. The bore and stroke are 75 by 100, 
the valves are all overhead (not, as in some previous Triumph 
models, half-“‘ mushroom”), the compression-ratio is 6.6 
to 1 and the engine is mounted on rubber at four points. 
The gear-ratio is a little lower on top than the Rover’s, 
at 5 to 1, but the others are high, third being 6.8 to 1, second 
10.8 and first 16.6. As in the bigger car this gives the 
Triumph that pleasant elasticity of action. You can get 
something not far off 80 out of it and 60 on third, but the 
acceleration is so ready on the lower gears that you can 
Keep up a cruising speed that is not much less than brilliant. 
It is also a very good hill-climber. Those exceptionally 
high gear ratios give remarkable results both on long trying 
slopes and on sharp gradients. I have a private hill-test of 
my own which while not deserving that exhausted epithet 
secret can usually be described as unexpected—to the 
demonstrator. It consists in driving the car as fast as it 
will go up a short rise from a standstill, where the gradient is 
worse than I in 6. Any normally geared car that attempts 
to use third speed will infallibly lose several seconds to another 
that sticks to second. Any car that climbs this fast, without 
losing speed, and at the same time puts up a decent maximum 
on the same gear on the level is, in my view, a good climber. 
The Triumph is. 


The gear-change is very good indeed, 2s easy as most 
I have tried and as swift. Synchromesh is used, of a well- 
designed type, and there is no excuse for “crashing” a 
change. This is to be noted, as in certain types of synchro- 
mesh it is difficult if not impossible to make a clean change 
without a definite pause in neutral. I was much impressed 
with it, as I was with the steering and road-holding, both of 
which are of the real “ confidential” sort. You can corner 
savagely without disturbing the balance of the car and the 
effort needed to put and keep the car where you want it is 
of the slightest. The length of the steering column is 
adjustable, as well as the rake; an indispensable feature, 
I think. The foot-brake is very good, the pull-out hand- 
brake fair. The saloon is a good example of its type, as roomy 
as can be expected. I cannot fairly either praise or crit:cise 
it as there was not enough room behind for my long legs. 
In front I was perfectly comfortable. The vision is good, 
there is room for a fair amount of luggage and the equipment 
is all it should be. The Triumph runs very quietly and 
very smoothly, yet with a “snap” that is very infectious. 
It is very much alive. It costs £325. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


|Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No ad.:ce 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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— 
FINANCE — 
NEW YEAR PROSPECTS rr 
LOOKING back to my forecast a year ago of market probabil 
for 1937, I am glad to see that I indicated the likelihood of 
moderate set-back in gilt-edged securities owing to 4 
growth in the National Expenditure and the Prospect 
increased taxation, and also that I anticipated a conjj . oe 
of trade activity, at all events for the earlier part of the ~ 
I cannot, however, congratulate myself upon the forecag gj THE 
movements of Industrial shares or the shares of mv. THE 
companies. Fortunately (or unfortunately, perhaps, fing ‘Wa 
the investor’s or speculator’s standpoint) future events as 
hidden from our eyes, and at the end of 1936 we did ny toes 
know that an N.D.C. tax was destined to give a blow y Gest 
Industrial shares or that unfounded rumours of a redycgy In B 
in America’s buying price for gold was to have a devastating of 
effect upon South African Gold shares. Lite 
From those two disturbing influences markets have neve 





entirely recovered and, taking for a basis of calculation 365 — 
representative securities selected by the Bankers’ Magaz; — 
there is an all-round decline to note for the year in fxg 
interest stocks, including British Funds, of just over 5 per 
cent., while in the variable dividend list, which includs 
equities in Industrial companies, there has been a fall for th Januar 
year of just over 16 per cent. Needless to say, that in addition HH gyoa’ 
to the special influences I have just mentioned, the markes J TE F 
have been affected throughout the year by anxieties Concerning IMPRES 
the international political situation, while the material dedin “#4? 
in industrial activity in the United States has occasioned som HISTOR 
repercussions on this side of the Atlantic, Fortunately, te ' 
closing months of the year have witnessed some sigh fj DANTE 


° N. 
recovery in most markets, and the final days of December IUTHE 
were characterised by some degree of optimism concerning oo 
the New Year. PORE 

Foc. 2. 
In this, my final contribution to The Spectator, I would be > 


very glad if I could venture to make a fairly reliable forecag HH guor’ 
of market prospects for 1938, but unfortunately the fog 
which seems to be characteristic of this period of the years 
particularly dense in the sphere of international politics aj — 
finance. It is easy enough to make out some of the distubag = 
factors so far as the immediate future is concerned, but whik 
it is quite possible that in the far distance there may be sign HR pee 
of the sun shining upon a New Year of international goodwill | 
and rising prosperity, they are obscured by the mists ¢ 


“ ’ 
uncertainty and doubt. a 
At the moment, therefore, I cannot hope to do more tha GR 
summarise very briefly the views of financial experts concem Tt 


ing the prospects for 1938. And, in the first place, there ar 
two favourable points which may be noted. The first i 
the likelihood of a continuance of cheap money and tha 
probability, even if it does not promise a fresh appreciation EC 
in Government stocks and kindred securities, at least indicates 
the likelihood of some steadiness in those markets; am 
the second point is that by reason of the substantial fal 
which has taken place in securities during the past yea, 
and notably in Home and American industrial shares, mud 
has been done to discount the effects of any unfavourabk 
developments and undoubtedly the Stock Markets as a whok 
are in a healthier condition, so far as speculative position 
are concerned, than they were at the end of 1936. 
Two PRIME FAcTors. 

So far as may be judged at the moment, the City is of 
the opinion that the course of movements of securities 
during the early part of the New Year is likely to be largely 
determined by two factors, the one being future development 
of international politics and the other the course of develop 
ments in the United States. With regard to the first of thes, 
the City, while recognising the seriousness of the internationd 
political outlook as a whole, is not disposed to take 10 
gloomy a view; caution rather than extreme pessimis@ 
is displayed. The Far Eastern situation,- perhaps, givé 
most cause for anxiety, but as regards Europe, the City, 
rightly or wrongly, is inclined to look for a lightening rathet 
than a worsening of the situation. Confidence is felt that our own 
Government will continue its efforts to promote international 
peace and it is felt that its efforts in that direction should 
(Continued on page 1194) 
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FINANCE fact that unemployed investment resources are still gy: “7 
(Continued from page 1192.) large and that the disposition to acquire securities fr 
, a illiggg: . , : 
be strengthened as time proceeds by the progress of our PPreciation in market values is probably as stro 
rearmament programme. With regard to developments in V¢! SO that any sudden lifting of the political clouds or Signs lL 
the United States, however, and especially during the of that rapprochement between political policies and bys a 
next few months, the City is very doubtful and, moreover, terests in the United States to which I have already referrey not 
is rather anxious, believing that a revival in the States is Might easily occasion a quick revival in market actiyjty, noo 


essential for any rally in commodity prices or for a further 
improvement in our own trade position, even after making 
all allowance for the continued influence of national expendi- 
ture on rearmament. Tersely stated, it is believed that for 
a quick and important recovery in United States industry, 
a thorough rapprochement is needed between business interests 
and political policies in the United States, and at present 
indications of such rapprochement are not very clear. That 
it will come sooner or later there is little doubt, but the 
longer it is delayed the more difficult will be the recovery. 

Before the year has proceeded far it may be hoped that 
negotiations for an Anglo-American Trade Treaty will have 
reached an advanced stage, but though such an Agreement 
should have beneficial effects, Washington will be mistaken 
if it supposes that that in itself will cure the present lack of 
confidence in business circles in America. 

Moreover, this apparent clash between Washington 
policies and business interests in the United States serves, 
perhaps, as a reminder of an underlying factor which has 
affected markets during the past year and is likely to affect 
them for a long time to come. I refer to the growing tendency, 
displayed, perhaps, most conspicuously in the United States, 
but also plainly apparent here, for Governments to assume 
control over financial and business activities. In saying this 
I am not now concerned with whether this tendency is a 
favourable or an unfavourable one. It has, no doubt, received 
impetus both from economic and political developments. 
Like all great movements, however, it must inevitably have 
its disturbing as well as its beneficial effects and, as I have 
often explained in my articles, it is undoubtedly among the 
factors which increase the difficulty of forcasting future 
developments. And if by reason of this control financial 
writers find difficulty in indicating the future course of 
events, it must be remembered that this same difficulty 
is experienced by bankers and business men in shaping their 
policies affecting the extension of their financial and business 
activities. Statesmen and politicians may stimulate for a 
time certain activities by increased expenditure from the 
Exchequers, but business men have to remember that this 
policy usually involves some mortgaging of future resources 
which the taxpayer has ultimately to meet. 

Finally, and, indeed, arising out of what has just been 
said, it may be well to remember that as rearmament expendi- 
ture progresses, so quite possibly may the difficulties of the 
Exchequer increase. There will doubtless be a fresh addition 
to the National Debt during this coming year, and while I 
believe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will do every- 
thing possible not to increase the strain of taxation, 
his task will be a difficult one. Moreover, his difficulties 
will be appreciated by the public, and until the next Budget 
is out of the way, uncertainty with regard to its provisions 
may be a restraining influence upon Stock Market activity. 
As against these restraining influences may be set the 
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On the whole, however, I consider that in the coming 
it will be more necessary than ever for investors carefully 
study the intrinsic merits of securities as permanent ian 
ments, and in that connexion I am glad to think that Teader; 3 
of The Spectator will have good guidance from “ Custos» 
who, I have reason to know, is in a position which makes hin “a 
well qualified for selecting sound investments. 

ARTHUR W. Kippy, — 


FINANCIAL NOTES ‘ 


DULL MARKETS. 

It is by no means unusual to find the Stock Markets quie 
in the few days immediately following Christmas. This Year 1 
there have been two circumstances emphasising the Stagnation 
and also occasioning some dulness. In the first place, with 
the fortnightly settlement extending into January, it has no 
been possible to “‘ deal ” for the first Account in the New Yea - 
and, in the second place, renewed depression in the New York 2 
Stock Markets has been reflected in a further decline here in 
American securities and in most of the leading commodities, 

* * * * 

REVENUE PROSPECTS. 

In view of the necessary growth in the National Expenditure 
it is satisfactory to note that the Revenue is coming in fairly 
well, and the latest Weekly Return of the Exchequer shows that 
Receipts through Income Tax show a gain of well over 
£12,600,000. Customs Revenue continues to go ahead, 
The same may also be said with regard to Excise, but in 
view of the slackening of business on the Stock Exchange itis 
not surprising that Stamp Revenue should be falling short of 
official hopes. 









* * x * 


CHRISTMAS SPENDING. 

While by no means underestimating the increased spending 
power this last Christmas, arising very largely, it is good to 
know, from the greater number of the employed, I think 
that rather too much has been made of the fact that the 
Bank of England Active Note Circulation has touched 
the record figure of just over £509,000,000. This compares 
with £474,000,000 two years previously, but it has to be remem: 
bered that during those two years there has been a tremendow 
hoarding of bank notes on foreign account, and this, of course, 
has increased the Active Note Circulation as a whole. 

*x * * 5 












APEX (TRINIDAD). 

It is not always that market expectations of good dividend 
results are realised, but such was undoubtedly the case in the 
advance in the dividend of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields from 
35 to 45 per cent. This dividend is the best since 1929, 
when it may be remembered that 52} per cent. was paid. The 
preliminary profit statement shows that profits for the year 
rose very sharply, and the actual net profit advanced from 
£229,000 to just under £340,000, while there is a balance 
forward of £118,556. 

* 










* * * 


CANADIAN BANKING PROFITS. 

I am glad to note that Canadian Banking profits for the past 
year are showing some slight increase. The preliminary 
statement of the Canadian Bank of Commerce for the year 
ending November 30th showed just a small increase in the 
profits, with a maintenance of the dividend at 8 per cent, 
while the total assets increased from $638,000,000 10 
$651,000,000. In the case of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
the net profits for the same year amounted to $3,711,000, 
being an increase of $207,000, while in that case also the 
total dividend reached 8 per cent. The total assets at 
$869,000,000 showed an increase of $14,000,000, with an 
increase of about $10,000,000 in Deposits to $756,000,000. 

* x * x 







SOME BANKING CHANGES. ; 
The City was glad to learn that, although Sir Alfred E. Lewis 
is relinquishing his position as a Deputy Chairman of the 
National Provincial Bank, owing to his desire to be relieved of 
some of his work in the City, he retains his seat on the Board. 
The National Provincial Bank also announces that the 
Honourable Jasper Nicholas Ridley, who has been associated 
with the Bank since 1921, first as a Manager of Coutts & Co. 
and then as a Director of the National Provincial Bank, has 
been elected Deputy Chairman, as from January Ist next, 
in place of Sir Alfred Lewis. A. W. K 
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M1 27and 12. One of the Scan- 21. When a bird’s this, it’s not | 
ous dinavian fates. necessarily on the wing! | 
se 28. Nothing to It. 22. rev. Hindu queen. ~ | 
’ 29. Glint a man (anag.). 23. Scott’s lady of Beaujeu. 
30. One who learns late in life. 25 with 33. You can toy with) 
32. Hindoo nurse. this food ! 
34. Suitable watch-dog for the 26. Where 5 is usually to be| 
nd aviator ? found ? | 
he ; 31. rev. Part of a yield. | 
ml DOWN A 33. See 25. 
9, I Advocate who dislikes gett- SOLUTION TO 
he ig Dies Beet wer, CROSSWORD NO. 274 
2. Refines. 
at 3. rev. River that turns out to 
m have an exceptional tide- 
ce wave. 
4. rev. ““Pan to Moses ends 
his pagan...” 
5. The prevailing course of a 
" musician, 
6. rev.and 10. Wrinkled. 
é 7. Flatterers use it soft. 
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R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


MY SCOTTISH YOUTH 


The author recalls the associations and adventures of his boyhood 10s 6d net 


Henry Williamson 


GOODBYE WEST COUNTRY 


All that has happened in the author’s last year in Devon 
Fully illustrated 400 pages 10s 6d net 


THE SKY’'S THEIR HIGHWAY 


A book about English birds, in the authentic Jefferies and Hudson tradition, by a new author 
Illustrated 10s 6d net 


Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


EXPLORING WITH BYRD 


The whole career, in one volume, of the most adventurous American of our generation 
Fully illustrated 10s 6d net 


OUT OF AFRICA 


By the author of “ Seven Gothic Tales” 
Life on a coffee farm in the Ngong Hills of Kenya 12s 6d net 


Cyril Beaumont 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF BALLETS 


A guide to the ballets of the 19th and 20th centuries 
1200 pages Nearly 200 illustrations 25s net 


DECORATION FOR 
THE SMALL HOME 


How to decorate modern homes with taste and comfort 








64 illustrations 10s 6d net 


TAGLIONI'S GRANDSON 


A Russian novel about horse racing, presenting a new aspect of the revolutionary period 
Large Crown 8vo 10s 6d net 
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Christmas FABER & FABER books 
HALDANE Sir Frederick Maurice 


‘A mass of new and illuminating detail, both personal and political."— The Times. ‘ Difficult to praise too highly’. 
Scotsman. ‘Has the indispensable quality of a good biographer.’—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 18/- 


Men, Women, and Things The Duke of Portland 


The Duke of Portland has already delighted sportsmen with two magnificent volumes. Now, in this autobiography 
of a singularly full and enjoyable life, he has written a book of magnetic attraction for all kinds of readers. 
With about 200 illustrations. Late November. 25}. 


Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe = Edward Thompson 


‘The first full-length portrait without suppression of facts—a narrative which is as charming as it is skilful.’— The 
Limes. ‘I enjoyed every line of it.’-—PrRor, G. M. TREVELYAN. Illustrated. 21}- 


English Women’s Clothing in the 19th Century 
Dr. C. W. Cunnington 


This generous volume sets a new standard for books on costume. Size, S by 114 in. With 80 pages of collotype illus. 
trations, 10 plates in full colour, and numerous black-and-white illustrations. 3 guineas 


Herbal Delights Mrs. C. F. Leyel 


Mrs. Leyel, the presiding genius of the Society of Herbalists, puts all herb-lovers and herb-users in her debt by this 
comprehensive volume. With 50 beautiful and accurate drawings by Miss Rivers-Moore.  15}- 


Contemporaries Sir William Rothenstein 


A collection of recent portrait drawings, with appreciations by such famous hands as II. G. Wells, Sir John Squire 
and the Countess of Oxford. 12/6 











The Laughter Omnibus 


Taken from Punch by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (‘A.A.’). Even more than a deliciously funny book—a sienificant com- 
h y g 


mentary on the life of the last 25 years. 8/6 


La Vie Parisienne Sacheverell Sitwell 
Magic—sheer magic! No other word can describe Mr. Sitwell’s achievement in this brilliant little book. 3/6 
Complete Memoirs of George Sherston 

Siegfried Sassoon 


The definitive edition of sIEGFRIED SASSOON’s masterpiece—the whole of Fo2-hunting Man, Infantry Officer, and 
Sherston’s Progress in one volume of over 800 pages. 8/6 


The Faber Book of Modern Stories a 
Selected, with an introduction, by Elizabeth Bowen 


Jo-Jotte developed by Ely Culbertson 


‘I stake my reputation tlrat Jo-Jotte is the most fascinating two-hand game ever played. Easy to learn (twenty 
minutes) yet deeply intellectual, it is equally a boon to married couples and to experts.’—ELY CULBERTSON. 5]- 


This Year: Next Year Walter de la Mare 


Mr. de la Mare’s first rhymes for children since Peacock Pie. Profusely illustrated in full colour by HAROLD JONES. 
As lovely a thing as we know how to make, and the perfect present for anyone. 7/6 
Limited edition of 100 copies signed by author and artist. 25[- 
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OCCASIONAL ORATORY 


By LORD MACMILLAN 


Ir must be very pleasant to be so completely adequate to every 
oratorical occasion as the Lord Chief Justice in this volume 
shows himself to be. Not all of the discourses here collected 
are speeches, fo: some of them are articles salved from the 
ephemeral Press, but they have all this feature in common that 
they were addressed to a particular occasion if not to a particular 
audience. The art which Lord Hewart practises is not an 
easy one. To be topical without being trivial, to be scholarly 
without being pedantic, to express commonplaces without 
being platitudinous, to be enlivening without being distres- 
singly bright—all this requires a nice balance not often exhibited 
in (his own words) “‘ the world of after-dinner speeches, a long- 
suffering world.” Those who have suffered most from the 
abundance of clichés which afflict post-prandial speakers will 
note with pleasure their absence from these pages. Never 
once does the Lord Chief Justice begin by asking the futile 
question why he has been chosen to speak on the particular 
occasion; mever once does he regret that a more competent 
speaker has not been selected ; never once does he say that he 
has been called upon at such short notice that he has had no 
time to prepare a suitable address. All these pitfalls he avoids, 
though it must be confessed that he does not deceive us when 
he speaks of his ‘‘ too hasty impromptus.” As essays in a 
difficult genre of public utterance these specimens are admirable 
in their technique. Indeed,-if they have a fault it lies in their 
impeccable faultlessness ; an occasional lapse is rather engaging, 
but the Lord Chief Justice never lapses. 


Style is as elusive as personality and equally unsusceptible 
of description, but Lord Hewart would be the last person to 
resent the suggestion that his style has been disciplined on the 
models of Bacon, Johnson and Gibbon, whom he so frequently 
cites. Each phrase is neatly turned with an agreeable antithesis 
and a touch of irony, usually gentle but occasionally mordant, 
nor does he neglect the device of the derisive aside. A happy 
choice accords the first place in the volume to an Address on 
Horace delivered to the Horatian Society. Here was a subject 
after his own heart, for what author more perfectly exhibits the 
urbamitas and the curiosa felicitas of which Lord Hewart is a 
master? And then, just to show his catholicity, he proceeds 
next to discourse delightfully on the Pickwick Papers. 


But, paullo majora canamus (our author likes a Latin tag). 
Through all the urbanity and even levity of these papers 
there is to be discerned a detestation of portentousness and 
pretentiousness, an admirable loyalty to the two professions 
of journalism and the law, and a profound devotion to England 
and to English institutions with all that they mean for freedom 
and liberty. For reform when it is the real thing and not 
“that particular combination of humbug and pretence which 
is sometimes miscalled reform,’’ Lord Hewart has a proper 
zeal, as witness his treatment of the subject of ‘‘ The Young 
Offender ” in his Clarke Hall Lecture, and his article on ‘“‘ The 
Law of Divorce.’ In the latter he hardly rises to the height 
of the famous diatribes of Lord Buckmaster and Lord 
Birkenhead, but he is certainly in their tradition when he 
scathingly hazards that ‘‘ perhaps it is not vouchsafed to 
everybody, whether in Holy Orders or out of them, to appreciate 
the full sublimity and beauty of the doctrine that if one of two 
married persons is guilty of misconduct there may properly 
be divorce, while if both are guilty they must continue to 
abide in the holy estate of matrimony.” Incidentally he 
might have reminded his readers that this is not the law of 


Not Without Prejudice. By Lord Hewart. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6dj 


Scotland. On a less exalted note he asks the question which 
is really at the root of the whole problem of divorce reform 
from the lawyer’s point of view—‘‘ Once it is understood that 
marriage may sometimes be dissolved, is it not a pure question 
of practical wisdom, in full view of all the relevant circum- 
stances, to determine in the interests of all what the proper 
and sufficient grounds for divorce ought to be ? ” 

In “The Mischief of Bureaucracy” the trenchant author of 
The New Despotism returns. to the charge. He yields to none 
in his admiration for the efficiency of our civil service but he 
cannot understand (nor can anyone) why, unless it be to protect 
what is illegal, the legislature should be asked and should 
consent to declare in advance that what a department does, 
whether it be right or wrong, shall not be open to question 
in any Court of Law. Lord Hewart is also an advocate of 
the view that “‘ the elements of law should not only be explained 
in public but actually be taught in schools as a part of the 
regular curriculum. Intelligent children are taught every 
day the elements of geography, the elements of history and 
the elements of grammar. ‘The pupils are all on their way to 
become responsible citizens. Why not, it may be asked, 
the elements of law also?” He would find a precedent in 
the statute of the Scots Parliament of 1494 which ordains that 
the eldest sons of all barons and freeholders shall remain 
three years at the ‘‘ Schules of Art and jure,” so that they may 
have knowledge and understanding of the laws. 

A volume so varied in its topics tempts to quotation rather 
than systematic review. The collector of aphorisms will 
find here ample additions to his store, as in the concise definition 
of democracy as “ self-government through debate ” and in 
this description of toleration—‘‘ There is no virtue in a man’s 
listening with complacency to opinions with which he cordially 
agrees. ‘Toleration begins only when he listens with patience 
to opinions from which he profoundly dissents.” It is not 
possible throughout thirty-eight articles (any more than 
throughout thirty-nine) to maintain a uniform level of attain- 
ment, but a high place must be given to Lord Hewart’s 
generous tributes to his friends Carson, Reading and Avory, 
instinct as they are with sincerity and affection. And the 
two travel pieces, the fruit of a recent vacation in South Africa, 
are pleasant reading, not least for his vigorous vindication of 
the value of the right of appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, against which there has been “a slight 
murmuring on the part of a few individuals.” ‘‘ Does anybody,” 
he asks, “‘really need to be reminded that that significant 
and conspicuous symbol of the essential unity of the British 
Dominions involves not the faintest hint or suggestion of 
subordination ? ” 

It is a common accusation against the !zgal mind that it is 
apt to grow narrow and technical and becomes set in the rut 
of professionalism—and a rut, we have been reminded, differs 
from a grave only in being narrower. Such truth as there is 
in the charge renders it the more essential that the practising 
lawyer should apply to his mind the corrective of liberal 
studies and pursuits. ‘‘ How melancholy was the reflection 
uttered by one of the ablest judges and lawyers of the last 
age but whose whole mental stores were wholly limited to the 
ideas connected with his profession—‘ My whole life has 
been a chaos of nothing.’”’ No one has better avoided this 
condemnation, as this volume shows, than Lord Hewart, 
who has so amply obeyed the injunction of Cicero—Est boni 
oratoris multa aurtbus accepisse, multa vidisse, multa animo et 
cogitatione, multa etiam legendo, percurrisse. 
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DEAR DEAD WOMEN 


English Women’s Clothing in the Nineteenth Century. By 
C. Willet Cunnington. (Faber and Faber. £3 3s.) 


Tuis is a lovely book. It is not cheap, but buy it or get it bought 
for you if you can, It is as generous and rewarding a three 
guineas worth as you will find among all the books of the 
season. Within its pages is matter to suit every taste. Not only 
will it appeal to the expert on dress ; not only will its admirable 
technical drawings enable a theatrical or film producer to 
dress a part with historic accuracy, the collector of costumes 
be enabled to date a given specimen to a year, almost to a month : 
it will refresh and people with enlivening images many a 
solitary evening after toil, or add vastly to the luxurious 
longueurs of a convalescence. To the winter hostess it will 
be invaluable, for its immense range of information and 
fascinating illustrations will provide conversation and enter- 
tainment for as many guests as can get their heads over it. 
There is matter for the historian, the economist, the student 
of social conditions. Poet and artist will be kindled. The 
child will pore over the pictures, frequently laughing aloud, 
choosing favourites from the ravishing colour-plates, and 
planting the seeds of heaven knows what fixations. The mass- 
observer will be enabled to enlarge or modify his notes by the 
study of innumerable extinct taboos and outworn rituals. 
The average woman will observe the cages, the armoury 
of stays and supports, the horsehair, the flannel, the ties, belts, 
loops which confined her ancestress with amazement at the 
fortitude which endured them in the name of etiquette, and 
horror at the conventions which required them. Perhaps, too, 
she will feel a pang of longing for an age when no considerations 
of independence and self-respect checked her taste for exuberant 
romance or tender sentiment; when unbridled exhibitionism 
was comme il faut, and good taste an affair of being a decorated 
pyramid, a garlanded pagoda, a votive shrine, a Christmas 
tree, a pavilion with streamers waving, a sailing-ship in Carnival 
week, a fabulous full-plumaged bird. Might not the spare 
straightforward reasonable amenitics of a room of one’s 
own be well lost for a mirror which reflected such gratifying 
ambiguities, such reassuringly magnified forms, such variety 
and complexity of texture, colour, ornament ? 


As for the average man, he will doubtless feel a resentful 
nostalgia for these curves, these inspiring mysteries, and 
mourn the lost delights of his ascendancy. For, Dr. Cunnington 
tells us, the nineteenth century saw the final prolific flowering 
of the day when sex-attraction was the primary object of 
fashion; and, according to him, we learn here for the last 
time what were the features that attracted the man of the 
period, and get insight into man’s mentality from the study of 
the clothes of his chattel, woman. Man, he says, prescribed 
the menu for the season; woman with meek assiduity set 
herself to garnish the table and supply the rich and often 
indigestible fare. 


Yet I venture to suggest that such an interpretation is 
open to query. Though doubtless the increasingly pros- 
perous Victorian rentrer dominated his females to an extent 
unknown (in England) before or since, and encouraged 
their costliness and parade as factors adding to his self-esteem 
and pleasure in property, surely then, as in all other ages of 
fashion, man proposed, it may be, but woman—increasingly 
self-conscious, rebellious and dissatisfied—disposed. Human 
nature does not essentially change, and let woman ring the 
changes as she (or man) will, from classical to Gothic, from 
pure to decadent, from flaunting exuberance through modest 
reserve to nondescript uniformity, man will continue to be 
allured, fascinated, provoked. No doubt people do dress 
to attract attention, do symbolise in their dress one psycho- 
logical attitude or another; but sex remains a force funda- 
mentally unaffected by fashion, as it is by beauty. No matter 
in what envelope, the human race conceals, reveals the same 
usually plain fact and bare necessity. 


However, it remains true that as an expert in the art of sex- 
attraction, the nineteenth-century woman was_ probably 
unrivalled. But of an immense and heterogeneous mass of 
material, arranged with scientific order and precision and 
enlivened by a dry malicious wit, Dr. Cunnington has said the 
last word on the clothes of that absorbing epoch, so near, so far, 
so fertile in every sense for women. He analyses his subject 
under many headings, relating it to. psychological, scientific, 
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aesthetic, historical and economical phenomena, All the 
aspects are important ; but for one to whom the Psychological 
is of first interest, Dr. Cunnington has illumined g whol 
new world of information and speculation. , 


Through successive fashions, he traces down the centyy 
that long arduous advance of woman which ended in her free. 
dom. He sees symbolised in her clothes her growing sense of 
her importance, and notes the complex cycles into which this 
falls. Her trumpet calls, her shock-troops, her tactical with. 
drawals, her skirmishes, ambushes; her occasional Nervous 
hesitations and failures of morale ; her periods of trench warfare 
and deadlock ; the devices by which the pace of progress Was 
seemingly checked and the male sex reassured: all are dea 
with. 

It seems strange—or was it logical ?—that she shou 
have arrived at her goal, after the Great War, in a kind of Shape- 
less untrimmed chemise, a flat box cynically cut towards the 
sexual regions by a draped sash, or belt with a flower stuck in 
it. The legs, the megalomaniac legs, were bared to the knee, 
and the whole thing said blatantly: ‘‘ Here we jolly well are, 
Bipeds. ‘These are what we marched on. Take us or leaye 
us.”” It was the last, the ultimate weibliche protest, charged 
with the hostility of victory and exhaustion. 


Dr. Cunnington traces the history of the corset, the evolutioy 
of underclothes in general. Not till the end of the century, jt 
seems, could these be artistic or at least costly without a moral 
stigma attached ; and for decade after decade the dazzling 
facades of ladies were cemented and buttressed with the mos 
unglamorous of utilitarian substructures. He tells us in pags. 
ing that the eminent Professor Huxley held the belief that 
women were biologically incapable of using the diaphragm jn 
breathing. He shows how the Gothic dominated the period in 
dress as in all other contemporary spheres of consciousness, and 
defining Gothic as “ a habit of mind which induces a person un- 
consciously to rearrange phenomena at :the expense of truth in 
order to produce an emotional reaction,” sees in it a spirit 
which the English are particularly. adapted by temperament to 
express. Indeed a blossoming of its magnificent distortions 
and illusions seems always to have coincided with periods of 
great national prosperity. 

What is most striking in the illustrations is the beauty of 
the stutis, the astonishing look of costliness, the daringness of 
the colour schemes: (‘‘ Dress of drab silk; mantle of bright 
ruby velvet; bonnet of green velvet lined with rose-pink 
satin’), and the hand-made quality which, as in Victorian 
jewellery, gives to every garment something of the individuality 
and originality of a work of art. As for the names of some of 
the materials and colours in the appended glossary, it needs 
the labyrinthine evocative pen of a Sitwell to do justice to 
them : London smoke, Prune de Monsieur, Rosaniline, Tour- 
terelle, Orphelian, Cendre de rose, Red lilac, Dust of Paris, 
Dust of ruins, Barbel, Aventurine, Oiseau, Palisandre.... They 
read almost like lines from one of Miss Edith Sitwell’s poems. 


With such hair, too; such braids, tresses and ringlets; 
with such pins, ribbons, flowers, feathers, fruit in them, such 
caps and bonnets upon them. Surely never before in history 
was such extravagant inventiveness, anything half so idiotic 
or so pretty. And beneath these demented profusions, 
the fashion-paper face abides, page after page of it, blank, 
bland, fixed in a simper, enormously pleased with itself, seeming 
to say with deadly playfulness : ‘*‘ Look what I’ve done now— 
and now. All my own idea, too.” 


To swallow this book at a draught is to be visited by a morbid 
melancholy ; the sadness of the voluptuary after the orgy. 
There are too many women. All is vanity. And one is 
haunted by the obverse side of the spectacle; by the limita- 
tions implied in these extravagances, by the rigid compul- 
sions and enslavements expressed by these decorated shackles. 
One thinks of governess and companion, of the half-dozen 
spinster lady daughters, disappointed, fading bitterly all 
together, to whom all this proved of no avail, and who were 
forbidden other uses. One feels, too, disturbances of another 
kind : a stirring of memories buried long ago under conscious- 
ness, a desire for the comforts, the mysterious amplitudes of 
skirts one had forgotten about, or perhaps only known from 
the family albums—those volumes which make, as it were, 4 
tribal memory—the skirts of one’s grandmother and great- 
grandmother, ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 
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a fascinating book... 


enthusiasts and Dickensians have long needed . 


. & book that all Londen lovers, ctrreus- 


slices of English 


life at tls stoutest and merriest.” D. L. MURRAY in his introduction. 


Greatest Show on Earth 


THE STORY OF ASTLEY’S CIRCUS 
M. WILLSON DISHER 


Just the right book for Christmas. Elaborately produced and illustrated. 15'- net 





* A fine travel book 


Snow on the Equator 


H. W. TILMAN 

leader of next year’s Everest expedition, author of ‘The 
Ascent of Nanda Devi’ 

Jn this book, surely one of the year’s best travel books, H. W. 
Tilman describes his hunting, travel and climbing adventures in 
Central Africa. Inter alia he hunted clephants and gold, climbed 
Kilimanjaro (alone), Mount Kenya and the almost super 
naturally beautiful Ruwenzori, and finally, on the way home, 
bicycled 3,000 miles across the continent. 


Beautifully illustrated. 12/6 net 


A Roving Commission 
HENRY NEWMAN, author of ‘ Indian Peepshow’ 


Fascinating and remarkable adventures of a war correspondent 
in Thibet, China, and Afghanistan. 7,6 net 


%& the best short history of Florence 

of a) 
History of Florence 
PROF. FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
* By far the best short history of Florence in the English language.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘ Written with a combinatioy of 
brilliance and soundness which is rare.’ sta jouUN squire (Daily 
Telegraph). Iilustrations and Maps. 18/- net 

la @ * ‘ 

Strategy & Tactics in Chess 
DR. M. EUWE 
The most recent of our famous series of chess books. 7/6 net 
* A gay, delightful novel of army life 
Hear the Bugle 


LEONORA STARR author of ‘ Colonel’s Lady’ 

‘The perfect present for army friends. ‘I did not know I could 
enjoy a book entirely about soldiers and their womenfolk so 
much.’ DOREEN WALLACE (Swiday Times). 7/6 net 


Some Cases of 


Prediction. A STUDY 
DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


Modern cases of prediction which the author 
has investigated personally. ‘These strange 
and impressive storics have _ particular 
significance in view of the present interest in 
time and extra-sensory perception. 2/6 net 





CHARMING COUNTRY BOOKS 


* Yorkshire 

High Haven 

C. B. PULMAN 

‘ The spirit of the real West Riding.” yorxs 
OBSERVER. ‘ Moving and exquisite.” YORK- 


SHIRE PRESS. Charminely illustrated by Edgar 
Holloway. 7/6 net 


% Cornwall 


Harvest of the Moor 
MARGARET LEIGH 

author of ‘ Highland Homespun’ 
‘ A vigorous, authentic and, at the same time, 


delicately beautiful depiction of the farmer’s 
life.” WESTERN MaAtL. 2nd Impression. 8,6 net 





% A SUPERB NEW DICTIONARY 


THE 25/- *‘ WEBSTER’ 
[Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition] 


110,000 Entries ye 1,300 Pages Ye 1,800 Illustrations 


Dictionary and Gaxetteer yg Thumb Index %_ Blue Buckram Binding 


The latest of the famous ‘ Webster’ dictionaries. A comprehensive dictionary of really convenieat 


size, combining clegance with efficiency. 
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END OF AN AGE 
By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 15s.) 


A BOOK by Mr. Harold Nicolson could not fail to be interesting. 
Therefore it is hardly necessary to say that anyone who takes 
up Helen’s Tower will read it to the last page, and, at the last 
page, feel glad that it is the first volume in a series. ‘The book is 
described as “‘ neither biography nor autobiography ” but as “‘ a 
study in transitions’; it is for the most part a memoir of the 
first Marquess of Dufferin and Ava written from a particular 
and personal angle. (Lord Dufferin was Mr. Nicolson’s uncle 
by marriage; the complicated relationships of the Sheridan, 
Blackwood, and Hamilton families are set out in a genealogical 
table at the end of the book.) Few people today remember 
that Ava, which might be in County Wicklow, is in fact a 
Burmese city of this name, and that Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
from High Latitudes were not the reminiscences of a diplomat 
in Stockholm, but an account of a young man’s holiday in 
Iceland. Lord Dufferin was an Irish magnate. In these 
days territorial magnates are becoming as viewx jeu as the 
architecture of the Gothic revival. Mr. Nicolson’s uncle 
was a courtly and imposing magnate, but, like most rich men 
furnished with titles, he was somewhat cluttered up and 
cumbered by his own possessions and the externals of his 
rank. If he were to be revived for a full-length biography, 
even a 300-page biography in the modern style, it was necessary 
to do something about it. 

Mr. Nicolson has solved the problem with the greatest 
dexterity. He has intercalated fragments of his own childhood, 
and, just at the right moment, when one is getting a little 
exhausted by the very eminence of the central figure, and 
longing for someone with less exquisite manners and a better 
taste in domestic architecture and decoration (Lord Dufferin 
was, unfortunately, born a little too late for the right period), 
there enters Mr. or rather Master Nicolson; at once the 
story has all the charm of the tale of the aged magnate Eli 
and the infant Samuel in the gorgeous setting of the Temple. 
The introduction of these visual memories of childhood has 
another advantage. ‘The weak point of the book lies in an 
over-emphasis upon the material environment. The “ study 
in transitions’? becomes too much a study of changes in 
fashion. Lord Dufferin himself is at times hardly to be 
distinguished from his own furniture, and his career is marked 
too often by a record of minor social facts (e.g., p. 87) which 
read like a more lively version of the Annual Register. Here 
again the sharp eyes and clever observation of Master Nicolson 
come to his uncle’s rescue. It is easier to glide over the 
solid and dull years of Lord Dufferin’s administrative work 
because these years and their achievements had no meaning 
for the small boy whose toy balloon floated up to the ceiling 
of the grand staircase in the Paris Embassy. Six pages on 
Lord Dufferin’s main difficulties as Governor-General of 
Canada, two pages on his private waiting-room at Helen’s 
Bay station, are not out of scale. The internal politics of the 
British Dominions in the nineteenth century make a heavy 
meal for stay-at-home readers ; there is a more instant attrac- 
tion about private waiting rooms, whether they be the locked 
and curtained royal saloon on platform one of Paddington 
Station (I would willingly pay a fee to see the inside of this 
odd chapelle ardente) or a smaller state apartment on the 
Belfast and County Down railway. 

On one point only Mr. Nicolson seems to me to be a little 
harsh. Miss Plimsoll, the governess of Master Nicolson, 
is not drawn with the kindliness which marks the rest of the 
book. Mr. Nicolson knows his own past; when he surveys 
his portrait of Miss Plimsoll, he may well be astonished at 
his moderation. It is most likely that, to the end of 
her days, Miss Plimsoll followed the fortunes of her employers 
with deep and rapturous interest. Yet there may have been 
moments when even Miss Plimsoll, the unturning worm, 
felt a certain temptation to round upon these employers, 
Sheridans, Blackwoods and Hamiltons, clan, sept, tribe, and 
family. If Miss Plimsoll had ever yielded to this temptation, 
if she had rounded upon Lord Dufferin, or his wife, or his 
sister-in-law, or anything that was his, she would have lost 
her job. For this reason, somehow or other, Miss Plimsoll 
is the most living figure in the book. She is not part of the 
furniture ; she is a small and rather foolish bird, caught and 
imprisoned by mischance in these immense, empty, and 
echoing baronial halls. E. L. Woopwarb. 


Helen's Tower. 


le. 
~ TOTEMISM . 


Totemica. A Supplement to Totemism and Exogamy, By §j 

James Frazer, O.M. (Macmillan. 25s.) ut 
IF a book is an author’s child Totemica is both child and great. 
grandchild in one. Sir James Frazer is neither discoverer of 
the phenomenon of totemism nor the inventor of the name, by 
the important position which totemism now occupies in social 
anthropology, and the increasingly subtle problem which it 
presents to the present generation of field workers is largely 
due to his efforts. 

It was Frazer’s article in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedjy 
Britannica, republished in full in 1887 and afterwards expanded 
into the four volumes of the classic Totemism and Exogamy 
in 1910, which first collated the scattered and baffling data 
then extant, and drew the attention of sociologists and students 
of comparative religion to the basic problem which he formy. 
lated. That work, like all Frazer’s contributions to folklore 
and to sociology, was marked by clarity of expression and 
charm of literary style, and by the meticulous use of evidence 
from a wide range of sources, which he combined into hj; 
cautious but powerful generalisations. Not only did he sugges, 
theories of totemic origins and evolution but he stimulated the 
collection of quantities of new material. The first generatiog 
of field investigators fired by his inspiration, notably jr 
Baldwin Spencer, has passed, and now we have the results 
of a later generation, all directly or indirectly owing much to 
his systematic thought. Thus though this present book jg 
primarily a compilation of facts published by other writers 
since 1910, with Frazer’s annotations, it is in a sense his spiritual 
offspring. With his usual modesty Sir James has refrained 
from making this point in his preface. 

Totemism is an exotic word. But in a broad way it describes 
the kinds of ways in which a native people arrange the things 
of their natural environment, linking them up with their own 
social groups, naming themselves after them, paying them 
respect, weaving around them strange tales of times when men 
and animals were as one. The ordinary reader has heard of the 
totem-poles of the Indians of the west coast of Canada and 
Alaska—his knowledge perhaps fortified by the lilting songs 
of Rose Marie—but he may not be aware of many other equally 
interesting subjects. One such.is the totemic art of the north- 
west Australian, with its rock picture-galleries, which, retouched 
with crude pigments, produce by magic rain the increase of 
the earth, and fertility in women—sometimes even mosquitoes 
to plague enemies. 

Nearly all the latest evidence on this complex theme, which 
amounts at times to primitive man’s philosophy of nature, is 
to be found in this book. Totemica is a welcome compendium 
which includes much material hitherto tucked away in scientific 
journals inaccessible to the general reed2r. Australia, 
Melanesia, New Guinea, India, Africa and North America 
are reviewed in turn. Only here and there cen a few small 
omissions be detected, such as reference to the work of Dr. 
Hogbin in Guadalcanal and of Mr. Todd <nd Mr. Chinnery 
in south-west New Britain. Incidentally, the material on 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea is included in the 
chapter headed British New Guinea. No international compli- 
cations are likely to arise from this, though the anthropologist 
might prefer to have them treated as separate entities. 

The new material from Australia which occupies the first 
half of the book is of the greatest importance. As Sir James 
himself says in the preface: “‘It is to Australia, with its varied 
and very primitive forms of totemism, that we must ultimately 
look, if we are ever to find a clue to the problem of the origin 
and the meaning of the institution.”” This evidence, when 
brought together from the work of Professor Elkin, Professor 
Warner, Miss Kaberry, Dr. Piddington, Miss McConnel, 
Mr. Stanner and others, has deepened our understanding of 
the intimate relationof totemism to other aspects of the tribal 
life, notably to the kinship structure and to ritual. Moreover 
it has shown how great is the variety of totemic phenomena 
and how the totemism of central Australia cannot be now the 
peak of our interest, being in fact not the most common form. 
From other areas, such as the outlying islands in Polynesia and 
some of the Bantu tribes of south-east Africa, we are given 
material of what might be called marginal totemism, which 
raises the general problem of the relation of this concept to 
ideas of ancestor gods, and the metamorphosis of men into 
animals. 

At the risk of being thought ungracious it may be suggested 
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A group of brilliant novels 


HUGH WALPOLE: John Cornelius 86 
DAVID PILGRIM: So Great a Man 8 6 
NAOMI ROYDE SMITH: For Us in the Dark 8% 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE: The Very House 7,6 
BRUNO FRANK: Closed Frontiers 7/6 


An exciting story of modern Europe, translated from the German by CYRUS BROOKS. 


SETON PEACEY: They Are Transformed 7/6 
RICHMAL CROMPTON: There Are Four Seasons 7 
MARGARET MITCHELL: Gone With the Wind 10 
E. M. DELAFIELD: Nothing is Safe 7/6 
E. M. DELAFIELD: As Others Hear Us: 4 Miccetimy. 76 
JAMES HILTON: We Are Not Alone 6/- 
GERALD GRIFFIN: The Dead March Past 8 6 


A Semi-Autobiographical Saga. 


Illustrated Gift Books 


IT’S PERFECTLY TRUE! and other Stories 7/6 
By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from the Danish by Paul Leyssac. 
With the original illustrations by Vilhelm Pedersen and a Foreword by Sir Hugh Walpole. 
ANIMAL TREASURE. By Ivan T. Sanderson | 126 
Tropical life intimately described and beautifully illustrated by the author. A valuable report of 


scientific discoveries and an absorbing account of a remarkable adventure. 


General Literature 


VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA: Notes on the Way. s- 
LADY WILSON (Barbara Lister): Dear Youth 126 
RUDYARD KIPLING: Something of Myself 6-«7 
MARCUS DALY: Big Game Hunting & Adventure 10,6 


[All prices are net] 
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that some readers will regret the absence of a more definite 
theoretical analysis in the book. A very brief summary only 
is given of the recent important systematic contributions of 
Radcliffe-Brown and Elkin. Considering Frazer’s erudition 
in totemism and his position as patron saint of all modern 
studies in the fields of primitive religion and magic it seems a 
pity that his own views on these contributions are hardly 
mentioned, and that there is no concluding section in which 
he discusses the generalisations which he envisages emerging 
from the comparison of the new with the older material. To 
mention only one point—the concepts of “ typical totemism,” 
““ personal totemism,” and “‘ sex totemism ” now seem ripe 
for revision, and a synthetic account weuld be most welcome. 
RAYMOND FIRTH, 


A QUEST FOR REALITY 


Horizons of Immortality. 

10s.) 
I FIND this book difficult to review : it touches so wide a range 
of subjects and speculation, hovering in a chapter called ‘“‘ The 
Quest” over Physics, Biology, Psychology, Philosophy, 
Psychical Research, and the whole condensed into a little over 
30 pages. Not being either a physicist, a biologist or a philosopher 
I cannot say anything worth the trouble of writing, or conse- 
quently of reading, on these divisions of Science. I think I 
may claim, however, to know something about psychical 
research. 

Most of the books, and there are hundreds of them which 
publish messages purporting to come from discarnate spirits, 
are disconcerting; they are vague and imitative statements 
and these are on the whole less objectionable than the material 
details or the pious moralising and platitudinous exhortations 
we are subjected to. They bear the evident impress of the 
mind which has originated them or through which they have 
gained expression. We cannot get away, whatever we may 
think about the origin of such “ communications,” from the 
intervention of the conscious mind, and the difficulty is to 
disentangle such messages and denote what portion, if any, can 
te safely pronounced supernormal. Hence all the insistence 
on evidential matter, and the high standard of veridical evidence 
alone acceptable to scientific research. The last 20 years 
shave seen some remarkable efforts to supply this evidence, 
so ingenious and purposeful that it is difficult not to believe 
some extraneous mind is at work with the intention of pro- 
viding it. 

Far from this intention being shown in Baron Palmstierna’s 
book the exact opposite is persistently stated. The “ messages ” 
deliberately do not attempt to give evidence. One of them 
states quite definitely (p. 345): 

“The lines of showing proofs we do not approve of. You must 
not excuse your work. It has to be believed on its own merit and 
value or they must leave it. Any sign of eagerness to show proofs 
of its authenticity reveals weakness. ... The revelations must 
stand on their own and vibrate through their strength. We want 
you to present this message as we give it to you... . What we 
object to and definitely repulse is curiosity and the wish to explain 
everything through and with your perishable brain.” 

One might comment here that as it is through “ our perish- 
able brain” that we can apprehend most things, it does not 
seem unreasonable of that brain to ask for some kind of con- 
firmation that the “‘ messages” are not mere lucubrations from 
another ‘‘ perishable brain.” I have always felt that far too 
much stress is laid on the mechanism by which “ messages ” 
reach consciousness. Because a remark has been tapped out 
by a table, or pointed out letter by letter with a tumbler, or 
-even scribbled automatically, that in itself is no proof what- 
ever that a discarnate mind—a spirit—has dictated it. The 
communication must be judged on its own merit—its content is 
‘the important thing, and not the method by which it has been 
obtained. When facts are given unknown to anyone present 
or sometimes to anyone living, and they occasionally are, we 
certainly have to call a halt and examine carefully. what agency 
has been at work. Even so this possible confirmation or proof 
cannot vouch for every word which is transmitted, so that in 
the end we come round to the content, with perhaps an added 
interest, but an interest which must not be allowed to cloud 
our legitimate criticism. 

Judged by this stzndard a great deal of Baron Palmstierna’s 
book is extremely interesting, and all the more if we are not 
asked to take every word as pure unadulterated truth. I do 
not think any of the root ideas are absolutely new ;_ but leaving 
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find many stimulating ayy 


that aside, as also their origin, we 
suggestive thoughts and statements. 4 

At the very end of the book comes the description Of two 
episodes which look as if the communicators realised the ya), 
to the rest of their “‘ messages ” of some with an evidentiy 
element. However that may be, the cases are very CUTIOUS ang 
impressive, in spite of the publicity one of them has attained, 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, the famous violinist,was practising the 
in E minor by Bach, and using David's edition of the 
The first movement was an allegro and she was greatly sup. 
prised to get a “ message”’ telling her to play it very slowly : 

“Imagine or rather hear it with a lower octave; in fact } 
it in octaves, then you will get that majestic sound Bach yw 
for it, like a cathedral with immense width and the columns 
mered out one by one. Space would become telescoped if 
is used. The whole of the feeling must sound heavy and super. 
natural.” 4 
There were many technical instructions and finally jt Wat 
discovered that no tempo was stated on the original manuscript, 
so that David’s mark of allegro was not authentic ; further, ths 
notation had been altered by him in the published version anq 
the original was more in conformity with the “ message” 
received. 

It may be said that Miss d’Aranyi, who had never seen th 
manuscript before, might have learned of the differences gyp. 
consciously from one who had, and then the information was 
reproduced in an automatic communication. But the intention, 
the impulse to make this correction, had never been expresged 
before; and was only brought into the light by means of 
mechanical device for expressing knowledge which may be in 
the possession of a discarnate intelligence, or at least in the 
unconscious mind of a living musician. A curious busines 
however you look at it. 

On page 350 is a second case of the kind. It took two or 
three years of search and then of struggle to get access to-an 
unpublished concerto by Robert Schumann. I have not 
space to go into this in detail, but the case deserves careful 
study. The Concerto is to be performed by Miss d’Atanyi 
early next year. 

These two episodes send one back to the statements about 
the next stage of life with an awakened interest. It is no 
perhaps as easy to accept supernormal messages about God 
and the Universe as about Preludes and Concertos, but ct 
tainly these make one feel that the other utterances deserve 
careful study and critical appraisement. 

EpItH LYTTELTON, 


A GUIDE TO CARMEL 


St. John of the Cross. By Bede Frost. 
18s.) 

THIS important book, the first considerable study of the 
Saint to appear in English—for Father Bruno’s sentimental 
biography hardly deserved that name—is chiefly concerned 
to rescue St. John of the Cross from the common judgement 
which regards him as an extreme and rather gloomy ascetic, 
who taught an almost ferocious other-worldliness and 
whose mystical doctrine centred on the “ dark night of the 
soul.” Certainly those who so describe him can_ hardly 
have read his purely mystical writings ; nor do they stop to 
remember that this austere contemplative is also the supreme 
poet of Divine Love. Had they done so, they would have 
been able to place St. John’s drastic teaching on detachment in 
its right context; and would have realised that it was simply 
the advice given by an experienced mountaineer to the neophyte 
who wishes to ascend to the summits of the spiritual lite, 
Like other climbers, those who want to reach the top of Mount 
Carmel must take the situation seriously. They must tum 
their backs on the hotel and its comforts, leave all superfluities 
behind, and accept the hard conditions of the Alpine world. 
This is really the substance of his ascetic doctrine ; which 4 
not directed towards the production of some abnormal psycholo- 
gical state, but rather to the attainment of that knowledge of 
God which is the true end of man. 

Moreover—and this is a point which Father Bede Frost 
has developed in detail—this doctrine is no new invention. 
It arises from, and is supported by, the great theological an¢ 
philosophical tradition of Christianity, which begins in the 
New Testament and has been expounded by all the great 
doctors of the Church; and a knowledge of this tradition is 
taken for granted in those to whom “‘ The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel” and its companion works were addressed. This 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


present their Christmas selection 


Life and Death 


by ANDREA MAJOCCHI “Dr. Majocchi’s book is almost wholly 
objective . . . It is an extremely readable account of his life as a surgeon. From 
the beginning incident tumbles over incident, often of a hair-raising character 
. . . his descriptions of . . . adventures are as exciting as a Dumas novel .. . 
It is a happy book—the book of a deep-hearted man happy in the self-sacrifice 
of his great mission ”—Observer. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Nile in Egypt 


by EMIL LUDWIG “A brilliant and vivid picture of the course a great 
river, and its effects on the lives of the peoples who have settled on its banks ”— 
Scotsman. “ This is a book to be thoroughly enjoyed ... there is much of 
value, much of interest, much to provoke thought ”—Listener. 16s. net. 


Cleopatra 


by EMIL LUDWIG The world-famous biographer has for the first time 
written the life of a woman, and re-tells history’s greatest love story. 10s. 6d. net 


The Book of Songs 


Translated from the Chinese by ARTHUR WALEY ‘“ We receive the 
picture of ancient Chinese life and manners in bold clear strokes—a scroll 
of excellent variety, restored to its true design by a masterly enthusiast ” 


—London Mercury. 10s. 6d. net. 
Textual Supplement 4s. 6d. net 


Invertebrate Spain 


by JOSE ORTEGA y GASSET The author’s penetrating analysis, 
made in the relative quiet of pre-revolution years, is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of the Spanish Civil War and the events that are likely to come 
after it. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Responsibilities of Empire 


by EARL BALDWIN, WINSTON CHURCHILL, LLOYD GEORGE 
and others. The most prominent statesmen of our day here discuss the 
important problem of Empire, and in particular the relationship of different 
parts of the Empire to each other and the part they have to play as a group 
in world affairs. 3s. 6d. net 
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close connexion between St. John’s writings and their intel- 
lectual and theological background has hitherto received little 
attention. Yet we can hardly expect to understand what he 
is trying to say, unless we are familiar with the religious idiom 
he employs. It is an idiom of which unfortunately few modern 
readers of the mystics have much knowledge ; and this is a 
chief reason why he is so constantly misunderstood. Here, 
then, Father Bede Frost’s painstaking exposition is of great 
value. He points out that the whole of the Saint’s teaching 
is really based on the Christian view of the nature of God and 
man, and the end for which man was created—namely, union 
with God. Hence the discipline which he demands is aimed at a 
* fulfilling and perfecting of human nature ; in which, by the 
gift of contemplation, the intellect and will become capable 
of their highest activity,’ since they are entirely trained upon 
God “‘ Who alone is the adequate object of the mind.” 

There is, therefore, nothing vague or dreamy about this 
mysticism ; nor can it rightly be described as a “ negative 
wav.” All is practical, logical, precise ; and the drastic renun- 
ciations to which St. John calls those who “aspire to the 
summit of the Mount,” are occasioned by the very character 
of the quest—the fact that God is Spirit, and only that which 
is purely spiritual, freed from the enslavement of the senses, 
is capable of that union with Him, which is the substance of 
eternal life. The Christian assumption is that the human 
spirit is made for this sublime consummation and can therefore 
achieve it: and here this doctrine is stated in unequivocal 
terms. Father Bede Frost reminds us that its realistic super- 
naturalism derives from the New Testament; though he is 
aware that it will be found startling by the modern reader, 
accustomed to think “‘ under the categories and terms of a 
decadent religiosity.” In a series of chapters which must 
interest all students of the psychology of religion, he treats 
in detail the successive purifications of intellect, memory 
and will which form the first stages of the soul’s ascent to 
reality; and goes on to a careful and elaborate discussion 
of St. John’s teaching on Contemplation, emphasising the 
fact that here no uniformity of development or experience is 
to be expected since “each soul is a separate creation ’— 
there is no mass-production in the spiritual world. On the whole, 
it is St. John the Christian psychologist and skiiled director of 
souls who chiefly interests him. The Saint’s poetic genius, 
which must surely have exercised a determining influence on 
the manner in which he realised and expressed spiritual truths, 
is hardly given its due. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


GOSSIP ABOUT DICTATORS 

I Know These Dictators. By G. Ward Price. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Nosopy will contest the claim put forward by Mr. Ward Price 
in his title. As a journalist, he has from the start specialised in 
the present dictators of Italy and Germany, and has probably 
interviewed them more often than any other foreign corre- 
spondent. He has driven with Herr Hitler in triumphal progress 
through the streets of Breslau, and was with the select company 
in the Palazzo Venezia on May 5th, 1936, when Signor Mussolini 
delivered from the balcony to tumultuous crowds below his 
famous speech in celebration of his Abyssinian victory. But 
despite Mr. Price’s exceptional qualifications to write on the 
subject, the book is a disappointment. Mr. Price must know 
his dictators. But he seems determined to impart to his readers 
only sc much of that knowledge as the subjects of his study have 
already been pleased to impart themselves. He has been careful 
not to jeopardise his future freedom of access to “ these 
dictators ’’ by any injudicious revelations. His book is written 
in the manner of those discreet biographies of royal personages 
which appear during their lifetime for the delectation of 
obsequious admirers. 

The veil of discretion does, however,det through some gleams 
of illumination. Herr Hitler is being compared with his Italian 
prototype. 

He does not lend himself so readily as Mussolini to the give-and- 
take of question and answer, rejoinder and comment. Intercourse 
with him rather resembles the Socratic form of dialogue; the 
enquirer propounds a theme, and Hitler enlarges upon it. When 
more than two people are present, even though they are of his 
intimate circle, there is no general discourse. Either Hitler talks 
and they all listen, or else they talk among themselves and Hitler 
sits silent. 

Apart from Mr. Price’s odd conception of what a Socratic 
dialogue is like, that rings true and is revealing. The German 
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dictator is a figure apart—one who does not easily indulge j 
regular intercourse with his fellow men. Another interes - 
point which Mr. Price makes is the extent to which Herr 
Hitler, at certain stages of his career, has consciously imitated 
Signor Mussolini. He once told Mr. Price that the abortiy, 
Munich putsch of 1923 was planned on the lines of the Fascist 
coup of the preceding year and had been intended to culminate 
in a “march on Berlin.” But this should not be taken gs , 
repudiation of his claim to originality. One is inclined to agree 
with the verdict that he is “‘ the first demagogue in German 
history since Luther,” and that the secret of his success jg (jg 
a remark attributed to Houston Stewart Chamberlain) «s 
genius for simplification.” It is alleged that he learned from 
British war propaganda the importance of two cardinal prin. 
ciples—‘ simplicity of statement and reiteration of ideas,” 

Beside Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini emerges from My. 
Price’s pages as a more commonplace and less fascinating 
figure. He is compared more than once to an adventurer of the 
Elizabethan period. Many stories have been told before of his 
passion fcr speed, whether on foot or in his car and his aero. 
plane, both of which he pilots himself. His quaint boastfulnes 
is also well enough known. 

I have a fantastically strong memory. ... In. the case of 

subordinates whom I have not seen for a long time, I always begin 
by recalling to them what I said on the last occasion and referring 
to some technical detail of the matter they then submitted to me. . , , 
This impresses them with my familiarity with their work, and they 
do not venture to conceal any matter connected with thei 
department. 
There was no doubt of the Italian dictator’s naive delight in 
assuming, in the Abyssinian affair, the réle of Mussolini contra 
mundum. Another quality not mentioned by Mr. Price is 
Signor Mussolini’s gift for persuading his _interlocutors, 
whenever he chooses, of his personal and exclusive admiration 
for them. How many foreign statesmen and diplomats have 
come away from conversations with him fondly persuaded that 
they, and they alone, were able to exercise some influence over 
him! And how seldom has this belief had any shadow of 
foundation ! 

The book contains one or two interesting side-lights on 
history, which may or may not have already appeared in print. 
Such is the story of a meeting at Dusseldorf in January, 1932, 
between Herr Hitler and six hundred industrial magnates. 

Hitler was to speak for an hour, and had asked that there should 
be no smoking. His speech lasted two hours and thirty-five minutes, 
at the end of which his cigarless and foodless hearers cheered him 
to the echo while Thyssen, springing on his feet, hailed him as 
saviour of Germany and announced his own intention of joining 
the Nazi party. i 
Mr. Price, in one of his rare generalisations, leaves us with the 
consoling reflexion that, though dictatorship is sometimes a 
powerful tonic, ‘“‘like other stimulants, its benefits may be 
undone by too protracted use.” But nothing is said anywhere 
in this book which could suggest to the most optimistic reader 
that the preseiit dictatorships in Germany and Italy are paving 
the way for their own demise. E. H. Carr. 


BRONTE 


The Miracle of Haworth. By W. Bertram White. 
London Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BERTRAM WHITE has assembled in his book a very 
substantial collection of authentic facts about the Brontés 
and has brought to his work the constructive study of ‘‘ sources” 
to which we are accustomed from those who write about the 
family. He steers clear of fanatic partisanship : he does not, 
for instance, insist that because Branwell became a drunkard 
and a drug-addict, he was therefore always incapable of 
writing a single line of verse that was not doggerel or of 
prose that was not nauseating. Nor does he exhibit the 
uncompromising brutality of one of the latest biographers who, 
in her volume on Emily Bronté, holds a pistol to our heads 
and tells us that we must choose between assigning her a 
passionate friendship with a female to whose identity we have 
no clue, or giving her a male lover she discovered for her called 
Louis Parensell. (Louis Paransell proved to be a misreading 
on the author’s part of the words ‘“‘ Love’s Farewell ”? which 
Charlotte had written at the top of one of Emily’s poems as 4 
suggested title.) 

But Mr. White insists on giving Emily a lover, and the lovet 
he chooses for her is Mr. Weightman, sometime curate to 
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Mr. Bronté. He ought to have acknowledged that years ago 
Miss Isabel Clarke, in her charming book Haworth Parsonage, 
had already selected this young man for the post, but he produces 
him apparently as a candidate of his own with a further wealth 
of want of evidence on the matter. Why, he asks, should the 
handsome and brilliant Mr. Weightman have remained as a 
curate at Haworth for four years unless he was in love with 
Emily 2? Why should Mr. Weightman have looked pale and ill 
when Emily went to Brussels with Charlotte except on the same 
supposition ? We are not convinced : there are other maladies 
besides love-sickness which produce pallor. Or why should 
Emily not have returned.to Brussels with Charlotte except that 
Mr. Weightman had died while she was there, and that his 
death changed for her the whole aspect of life? Emily, Mr. 
White tells us, had promised to go back to Brussels and “ she 
was essentially a woman of her word.”’ But Emily, as far as is 
known, had never promised anything of the sort, and she did 
‘ not go back because she had been extremely miserable there 
and because a daughter was wanted at home to look after Mr. 
Bronté, since his wife’s sister who kept house for him had also 
died. Mr. Weightman was a notorious flirt. Charlotte gives a 
list of the girls of whom he was enamoured, which included 
Anne, but not Emily. In fact the only evidence that he and 
Emily were in love with each other rests solely on the fact that 
neither of them showed any signs of mutual attachment. 
But then Emily was so secretive... 

Like many other competent judges, Mr. White ranks 
Emily’s work, Wuthering Heights and her poems, as the 
supreme achievement in literature of all her sex. Sappho’s 
poems he ranks as equal with hers, but then Sappho never 
wrote a novel. He sorrowfully apostrophises Charlotte for 
her want of appreciation of Wuthering Heights: ‘‘ Oh Char- 
lotte,”’ he cries, ‘“‘ how could you with your fine critical powers 
make such an appalling mistake as to describe the powers that 
brought it into being (as) immature?” But was Charlotte 
possessed of fine critical powers? She thought that Emily’s 
real strength would be manifested as a writer of essays: as 
for Jane Austen, she could not see any merit in her work, 
and vastly preferred the novels of G. H. Lewes. 
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With some of Mr. White’s conclusions we must strongly 
disagree. He tells us that Charlotte “like the great author 
she was, seldom allowed herself to introduce characters from 
the life into her books.” It would be truer to say that she 
seldom did anything else. In Shirley alone, Shirley herself 
was drawn from Emily, the curates from the curates, Cyril 
Hall from Mr. Heald, the whole family of the Yorkes from 
the Taylors and Hortense Moore from Mlle. Haussé. Surely 
also it is not true to say that Charlotte “‘ by her own confession » 
was never in love with her husband and by marrying him 
“had sacrificed herself on the altar of Victorian hypocrisy 
and convention.” Whether she was in love with him or not 
when she married, she found in him the happiness she had 
missed all her life. By her own word, “‘ he was her dear boy, 
who grows ever dearer . . . he was the best earthly comfor 
that ever woman had.” And as death dimmed her eyes, 
she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, I am not going to die, am I? He wij] 


not separate us—we have been so happy.” , F, Bensoy 


THE VICTORIANS 


Towards the Twentieth Century. By H. V. Routh. (Cambr‘dge 
University Press. 21s.) 

WHETHER the Nineteenth Century would have been flattered 
to hear that it was to be appraised as a preparation for the 
Twentieth is an interesting question. It is far from impossible 
that it would have felt little pride in its offspring. It might 
have been inclined, like a strict paterfamilias whose son has 
disgraced him, to ship it off to a metaphorical Australia and 
bid it shift for itself. 

Nevertheless, there is something in heredity; the parent 
is in a measure responsible for the child, and whether we are 
satisfied with our own generation or not, it is worth while to 
study our fathers and to see how far they were contributing 
to our character and our achievements. We may not like the 
obligation, but we cannot rid ourselves of it: what we are we 
owe to the Victorian age. 

The only means by which we can perform this task is by 
studying the literature and other monuments which that age 
has left behind, and this is to look through a glass darkly, 
Specially true is this of an age like the Victorian, when so 
many of its prominent writers were in conflict with its spirit, 
and, being often prophets rather than thinkers, exaggerated 
the evils they detected or imagined. Dr. Routh, however, 
has done his best to penetrate below the surface, and has again 
and again brought to light some forebodings, in these writers, 
of modern ideas, and his work has, I think, the higher value 
because he does not forget a great Victorian saying that: ‘* To 
be entirely just in our estimate of former ages is not difficult— 
it is impossible.” 

He takes Mill’s Liberty as his central document, because it 
expresses what was, in spite of much dissent, not improbably 
a dominating feeling of Victorian England—the desire, even of 
conventional people, to be freed from convention, and their 
uneasy suspicion that their most fondly cherished ideas would 
not stand argument, and must, for that very reason, be argued 
about. As this work appeared almost simultaneously with the 
Origin of Species, which set people arguing, its importance is 
manifest. 

He then passes on to consider Newman, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and a number of others, always searching in them for the 
germs of something we still regard as valuable. To Carlyle 
and Ruskin he devotes a large space: their influence on their 
time was enormous; on ours it has been the influence of 
reaction—unless perhaps we are seeing, in modern economics, 
a more rational development of their passionate hatred of the 
** Dismal ” theory. 

He does not neglect the men of science ; but, if he was to 
diverge from pure literature in this direction, he might, I think, 
have mentioned two who are possibly the greatest of all, Faraday 
and Clerk Maxwell: men whose discoveries have made a vast 
difference to our age, and—for a wonder—a difference almost 
wholly on the right side. Curiously enough, he practically 
ignores the great novelists, many of whom deserved to be called 
‘** Benefactors ”: and to Macaulay, a representative Victorian, 
he gives but a few lines. Yet Macaulay, with all his limitations, 
was not altogether mistaken in “‘ having the year 2852 ” in his 
mind. As there was no History like his before him, so there 
have been, few since his time which have not felt his compelling 
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LETTERS OF 
PRINCESS LIEVEN 
PRINCE METTERNICH 
Edited by PETER QUENNELL 
“Fascinating and most informative. Seldom have I re: ad 


a more vivid description of the atmosphere of 1820- 26.” 


Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 


18s. net 
FREYA STARK’S new volume 
BAGHDAD SKETCHES 
travel-literature, but literature itself. The 
a real event in English letters.” 
With Sketches 
2s. Od. net 


TO 





“Not only 
advent of Freya Stark is 
Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. 
and Photographs. | 

oo -  ——  —— 


THIS WAS GERMANY 


»Princess Marie Radziwill’s Letters, 1908-1915. 
Edited by CYRIL SPENCER FOX 
accurate picture of the Germany of 


and sometimes dazzlingly 
Illustrated. 15s, net 


“An astonishingly 
William 11; always interesting 
acute.” Daily 1 elegraph, 





The last word on Keats 


FANNY KEATS 
By MARIE ADAMI 


“Remarkable evidence; this fascinating hook.” 
“Extremely informative.’—Daily Yelegraph. 
Iilustrations, 10s, 


CONTINUAL DEW 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


This Little Book of Bourgeois Verse is intended for those 
who appreciate the subtleties of provincial and suburban 
life. : 7s. Od. net 


Now 3’6 net, Unabridged 
THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


the world fa mous book 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


Edition in Green Leather, 6s. net 





The Times 
With 12 
Od. net 














Also Gi ft 


New. 7’6 








CHRONICLES OF 


HOLLAND HOUSE, 
1820-1900 
By THE EARL OF ILCHESTER 


Sn irely a masterpiece, on every page you find something 
of intere st to tha student of human nature, or the social 
historian.’—Daily Telegraph. Illustrations and Vlans. 

1&s. net 


LAST ELIZABETHAN 
Sir John Coke, 1563-1644 
By DOROTHEA COKE 


sir John Coke’s life Was Spt nt behind the scenes from the 
coming of the Ata nada till the outbreak of the Ciy = War. 
Ilustrated. I5s. net 


MRS. JOHN BROWN, 1847-1935 


Including Fler Recoilections of Olive Schreiner 
Edited by ANGELA JAMES & NINA HILLS 
of her life spent in welfare work both 
id in South Africa. With a frontispiece. 
6s. net 


MARIA, LADY CALLCOTT 
Crealor of “Little Arthur” 
‘By ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH 
oy igh a person, | ay Callcott is quite a new discovery, and 


she goes high amongst the women of her time.”—Hvening 
News. With 8 Illustrations, 12s. net 


enka IDEAS IN SPAIN 
By JOSE CASTILLEJO 


The author, a Professor at the University of 
covers philo soph, "politics and cducation in this 
enlightes Es trea 6s. net 


THE HEART OF A 
CONTINENT 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 





THE 





\ vivid pictur 
in Lancashire ai 








\T - 
Madrid, 





By SIR 


\ new edition of the author’s famous journey in 1887 
from Pekin to ane crossing the then unexplored Gobi 
desert and the Himalayas to Srinagar. With Illustrations. 


(November 24th. 9s. net 


Novels 





LET MY PEOPLE GO! 
By R. F. MARTYN and W. F. SYNGE 


mal form of the story of Moses ts 


“This re-telling in fictt 
exciting "—Christian 


extremely ‘vivacious and positively 
il’orld, 


TOWERS WITH IVY 
By MINNIE HITE MOODY 


WILLIAM Sen Pueitrs: “Her work is worthy to Ste und 
with ‘Gone With the Wind””; The Observer: “Her 

‘ontrol of her material is fine and the scene she evokes is 
a delight.” 








SCREENED 
By FAITH WOLSELEY 


The Daily Mirror has chosen this brilliant 
murder mystery as Thriller of the 
November, 


MURDER ON HOLIDAY 
By BARBARA MALIM 


Cr ctnetviiae a : Pa 4 ! = _ a eee 
A fascinating study of the methods of real murdet 


and humorous 
for 


their Month 





~ 


detection, by the author 





* 1904-1936: POEMS hy Lorn Gore. “This | 
beautiful and impressive volume.”——J/he Times Lite rary 
Supplenient. 10s. 6d. net | 











Ag, John bites PR. 
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influence. To avoid his faults and to emulate his merits are will probably get more pleasure from Shaw. By th 
the aims of historians today, and will be for a long time yet. new version has merits which were denied to Shaw by 


The general impression I gain from Dr. Routh’s book— 
whether it is the one he meant to give I do not know—is that 
the Victorians, whatever their defects, were a great and noble 
race, working to the best of their ability for the good of the 
world in which they lived; but that somehow their best-laid 
schemes have gone agley. ‘They laboured, and a new generation 
entered into their labours. It may be that the new generation 
was incapable of carrying the unfinished work to due fruition ; 
Telemachus could not bend the bow of Odysseus, and Phaethon 
could not control the chariot of Apollo. E. E. KELLETT?. 


HOMER AND LUCRETIUS 


The Story of Odysseus. A translation of Homer’s Odyssey into 


plain English. By W.H.D. Rouse. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
Lucretius: de Rerum Natura. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue decay of classical scholarship in England has coincided 
with great activity in translating from Greek and Latin. The 
explanation is not very easy to find. Is it that scholars, 
deprived of a wider public, wish to touch those who know 
no Greek, or do they wish to convey to an ignorant world 
how much it misses through its modern education? In 
any case translations pour from the Press, and the ancient 
authors are presented in many different new guises. This 
indeed is the chief end of translation. No translation can 
be perfect, and what one man misses, another may get, though 
he too will probably miss something got by his predecessors. 
So here is Mr. Rouse, hard on the heels of T. E. Shaw, pre- 
senting the Odyssey in prose as a narrative to be enjoyed for 
its plot and its characters. Not that Mr. Rouse knew of 
Shaw’s book when he made his version or that he owes 
anything to it. But the fact that two men of such different 
characters should both be drawn to presenting Homer in 
a modern guise shows how active the spirit of translation 
now is. 

Mr. Rouse’s 
less vigorous, less terse. 


version: is less idiomatic than Shaw’s, 
Those who know nothing of Homer 


§ PITMAN’S BOOKS 
RUGBY FOOTBALL 


by CLIFF JONES 
the famous Welsh International. 175 pages. 4/- 
net (by post 4/5). , 
“A good book, shrewd and stimulating.”-- HOWARD 
MARSHALL in the “ Daily Telegraph.” e 


PENCIL PORTRAITS OF 
CONCERT CELEBRITIES 









3y HILDA WIENER. A delightful book for concert- 
goers, containing portraits of famous personalities of 
the concert-hall, with descriptive biographies by 
D. Millar Craig. 211 pages. 25/- net (by post 25/6). 
“The draughtsmanship throughout is unerring, 
detailed where detail matters, superior to it where 
LITERARY 


it would be superfiuous.’—‘* TIMES 


SUPPLEMENT.” 


A HISTORY OF THE 3 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


From the Civil War to the Present Day 
By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN. A fascinating book 
by a well-known American critic. It contains a 
prodigious amount of information on American plays 
and playwrights, as well as much useful criticism. 4° 
728 pages. 21/- net (by post 21/6). 


rg ‘ ‘ , ‘ v 4 

rHE PEOPLED KINGDOM 

An Introduction to Politics 

3y T. G. WILLIAMS, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. 
This book deals with modern life from many different 
angles, and is particularly interesting for those who 
are interested in local and national politics. 237 
pages. 65/- net (by post 5/6). 
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his wilfulness and his anxiety to shine. It is eminent] 
faithful, unpretentious, and easy to read. Even the facnony 
epithets are sometimes preserved, and the casual Englis 
reader may find them rather strange. But Mr. Rouse jg not 
above being conversational, and at times he has the gg 
to use slang and talks about “ damned bad winds,” “a squay, 
meal,” ‘‘ why all this hurry ?’’, ‘Sin a twink.” The pedantic 
scholar might argue that this is alien to the spirit of Hen’ 
who composed in a high style more equivalent to that of Spenser 
or Milton than to that of a novel. But this is to misunder. 
stand the difficulties of translation. The Odyssey is g grand 
elaborate poem, but it happens also to be the first European 
novel of adventure, and if Mr. Rouse chooses to stress this 
side at the expense of the poetry, he is within his rights, 
Samuel Butler did the same thing with considerably less 
scholarship and- care for the precise meaning of the origing), 

The only reasonable complaint that might be presseq 
against Mr. Rouse is that he is not conversational enough 
but falls at times into an old-fashioned literary English which 
does not suit his purpose or harmonise with his usual temper, 
There is something pompous about phrases like “ the wel. 
built mansion,” “‘ our illustrious lady,” ‘‘ willy nilly,” “My. 
Patience.” It might be argued that there is a similar mixture 
of temper and style in the Odyssey, and that, as Shaw claimed, 
it is written in ‘‘ Wardour Street Greek.” But with tha 
judgement few scholars would agree. Indeed by combining 
such different elements in his version Mr. Rouse gives the 
impression that he accepts a heresy which he surely abhors, 

Lucretius has claimed far fewer translators than Homer, 
and the reason is not hard to find. Few poets combine 5) 
much inspired poetry with so much ingeniously versified 
prose. To convey the authentic spirit of Lucretius in English 
verse is indeed a difficult task. But Mr. Trevelyan has on 
the whole succeeded. If he is at some times less inspired than 
Lucretius, he is also much less prosaic at others. Indeed 
the argumentative portions of his work make excellent reading, 
and all who find an obscure fascination in his extraordinary 
passionate Epicureanism will learn a good deal about Lucretius’ 
mind from this book. The atoms, for which Lucretius felt 
a human tenderness, perform their dance with some lightness 
in this free blank verse, and there is considerable zest in the 
destructive criticism of those philosophies of which Lucretius, 
and let us hope, Mr. Trevelyan, do not approve. 


Urage 


When it comes to the grand passages of sublime poetry 
which occur so unexpectedly in the De Rerum Natura, Mr. 
Trevelyan is faced with a difficult task. In these Lucretius 
hexameters, which can be excessively clumsy in argument, 
take on a new life and briskness, which can hardly be conveyed 
through the stately march of English decasyllables. But 
Mr. Trevelyan makes a gallant attempt, and in the most 
famous passages, like the opening of Book I or the end of 
Book IV, he is very far from being heavy or dull. English 
possesses no adequate equivalent to the Latin hexameter. 
Blank verse does for us what it did for the Romans, and Mr. 
Trevelyan was right to choose it. If occasionally it fails to 
rise to his subject, he is perhaps not to blame. 

C. M. Bowra. 


THE SOURCE OF POETRY 
By W. B. Yeats. 15s.) 


Mr. YEATS has written one of the simplest accounts of poetic 
composition that has ever appeared, but he has written it in his 
own language, in terms that many readers will find distracting 
and confusing. Most people today like to describe the poet’s 
activity in terms of subconscious forces: they do not like to 
say that the poet is inspired by unknown spirits ; it reminds 
them too strongly of spiritualist claptrap and bogus religions. 
But anyone who has ever written any poetry will admit that, 
after a period of conscious preparation and unsuccessful effort, 
a poem (not always the poem that the writer intended) some- 
times begins to write itself, and at such times he feels that the 
work is not his own: it is written by forces over which he has 
no conscious control at all. The material that comes in this 
way may be drivelling or mediocre: often, after a good begin- 
ning, it tails off into futility and nonsense. It may need weari- 
some revision and correction, and the final product of such 


A Vision, (Macmillan. 
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Ask your Bookseller 


to show you 


A CARDINAL OF THE MEDICI 


By Mrs HICKS BEACH. 2nd impression. 15s. net 
A book which demands attention for its human story and its picture of a brilliant era. 


“Both moving and convincing....To the pageantry of this gorgeous age Mrs Hicks Beach does 


ample justice....She may be warmly congratulated.” 


The Times Literary Supplement 


“The great success of the book is the effect of a real personality which arises from its pages.” 


THE VILLAGE 
CARPENTER 


By WALTER ROSE 
With an introduction by 
FRANK KENDON 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
“Mr Rose is that rare person, 
a craftsman articulate. What he 

has written is literature. 
ADRIAN BELL in The Spectator 
“A little masterpiece that 
must surely become a classic.” 
The Architect's Journal 
“A book which twins perfectly 
with George Sturt’s classic vol- 
ume The Wheelwright’s Shop.” 
J, M. BULLOCH 


**The miraculously 
cheap 2/6 edition” 
of 


THE BIBLE 


The Pitt Bible from 2s. 6d. net 


Some Press comments: 
“Straightforward, useful, 
artistic.” 
“Eminently readable and 
clear.” 


‘“‘A masterpiece of modern 
book-production.” 












The Manchester Guardian 


‘* Mountain adventure of the highest order...” 


THE ASCENT OF 
NANDA DEVI 


By H. W. TILMAN. 35 photographs, 2 maps. 12s. 6d. net 


‘**The ascent is a famous one among mountaineers. And here 
it is famously set down.” The Observer 


SIR JAMES JEANS 
SCIENCE & MUSIC 


10 plates, 64 text-figures. 8s. 6d. net 


**Sir James Jeans has succeeded in his aim of presenting the 
scientific facts involved in music so that they can be grasped 
by anyone.” The Times 
“No mere dry record of facts, but an entrancing scientific 
account of the power of sweet music.” The Church Times 


LORD MACMILLAN 
LAW AND OTHER THINGS 


8s. 6d. net 


“We expect from the author (and duly find) a limped easy flow 
of language, erudition lightly borne and never obtruded, pene- 
trating analysis, an outlook urbane and humorous. He is never 
The Spectator 


dry or dull.” 


“Well arranged and clearly written, 
but its distinction lies in its humanity...” 


LIFE ON THE ENGLISH 
MANOR, 1150-1400 


By H.S. BENNETT. 6 plates, 4 wood-cuts. 16s. net 


**A complete, satisfying, and wise book.” = The Observer 


EARLY ENGLISH RECIPES 


A Selection from Harl. MS. 279 (a.b. 1420), with 15 woodcuts, 
by MARGARET WEBB 


With an Introduction by Sir StepHen Gasette. 2s. 6. net 


A companion to The Art of Carving and A Butler's Recipe Book. 
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work is sometimes indistinguishable from the passages that 
came so easily. 

The spirits that have spoken to Mr. Yeats do not differ very 
much in their methods and advice from those that have guided 
the work of other poets. They encouraged him to read history 
and biography in relation to the abstract scheme they laid before 
him, and if he neglected their advice and returned too soon to 
their unmixed abstraction they would say: ‘* We are starved.”’ 
Sometimes the messages grew sentimental or confused, and 
when this was pointed out, the communicator would say: 
** From such and such an hour, on such and such a day, all is 
frustration.” 

All this, and much moze in Mr. Yeats’ book, is quite 
normal, and the authors to whom Mr. Yeats returns most 
willingly—Plotinus, John Dee, the alchemists, Pico della Miran- 
dola, Berkeley—have been a source of reassurance to poets 
before, for they offer coherent structures that take into account 
much that is neglected in Aristotelian science and the meta- 
physics based upon it. But much of this book is taken up 
with a description of the Great Wheel and the Twenty-eight 
Incarnations, and to many readers this part will seem to be a 
willingly perverse account of history and psychology. The 
interpretation of history in terms of cones and vortices sounds 
like a stranger version of Spengler, and the twenty-eight 
incarnations sound like the psychologies of the sixteenth 
century—psychologies that are not demonstrably wrong 
(often they are demonstrably right) but do not serve the pur- 
poses that the scientific psychologist would wish. 

Here we may regret the early accident that set Mr. Yeats 
against material science: there are moments when his voice 
is like the voice of an angel recorded by a cracked and dusty 
phonograph. It would have been so easy, one thinks, to make 
more use of the knowledge and discoveries of other men, and 
to speak in terms already familiar. Many of the abstract truths 
that Mr. Yeats draws from his own philosophy might equally 
well have been drawn from more orthodox sources, and it may 
seem that in the long run the poetry of Mr. Yeats suffers by the 
awkwardness and inadequacy of the home-made philosophy 
behind it. But all this is perhaps mistaken : the neat divisions 
of orthodox thought end by cramping all but the toughest of 


The Jdeal Christmas Gift 
OLD LONDON 


by E. F. BENSON. 


“Four attractively produced little books in a decorative case 
make a charming gift bibclot of this series of short novels on 
London life at different periods by that accomplished social 
chronicler Mr. E. F. Benson. . . . Four stories set out and 
told with the swiftness and skill of a born tale-teller.”"— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

Four volumes in a decorated box with jacket and end- 








papers from drawings by Reginald Birch 21s. net 
ENGLAND IN PICTURE, SONG AND 
STORY 


By J. W. Cunliffe. “Combines a delightful picture book 
of England with a dissertation on the historical and literary asso- 
ciations of each region.”—Jo/in O' London's Weekly. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 

By Edith Wharton. The sheer beauty of her magnificent 
prose, the delicious irony for which she is so justly famous, 
her remarkable inventive genius—all are beautifully illustrated 
in this collection of her finest ghost siories. 7s. Gd. net 


STORM GIRL 

By Joseph €. Lincoln, In one of his finest novels 
Joseph C. Lincoln tells a delightful romance. Peopled with 
many amusing and salty characters, here is drama and 
humour played out against the quaint and picturesque back- 
ground of sand-dunes, lighthouses and old sea towns. 


Gs. Ed. net 
VIVA MEXICO! ‘ 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau. This new edition of a 
famous classic, whose wit, subtle charm, and keen observa- 
tion will win and fascinate many new friends, contains a 
new Preface by the author. 8s. 6d. net 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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minds. An inconsistent or outlandish theory is often the me 
that leads to new and surprising discoveries ; like the devices 
of rhyme and metre, it leads the mind off its habitual track 
and releases it from all the inhibitions that hold it down t, 
familiar knowledge. Mr. Yeats knows his own Weakness, ang 
in posing to himself as the Great Poet with a disdain of Science 
he is protecting his own imaginative power : 

Some will ask me whether I believe in the actual existence 
my circuits of sun and moon. ‘Those that include, now all recordeg 
time in one circuit, now what Blake called * the pulsaters of an artery, 
are plainly symbolical, but what of those that fixed, like a butter, 
upon a pin, to our central date, the first day of our era, divide actual 
history into periods of equal length? To such a question | can 
but answer that if sometimes, overwhelmed by miracle ag aij men 
must be when in the midst of it, I have taken such periods lite 
my reason has soon recovered ; and now that the system stands oy: 
clearly in my imagination I regard them as stylistic arrangement, 
of experience comparable to the cubes in the drawings of Wyndham 
Lewis and to the ovoids in the sculpture of Brancusi. They haye 
helped me to hold in a single thought reality and justice. 

To hold the inner and the outer worlds in balance, and ty 
liberate the imagination from the intellect that deals with outer 
reality alone, these are the purposes of the poet’s personal myths, 
and these myths are not to be confused with scientific theories ; 
and yet, if they are to be effective, there must be moments when 
the poet takes them as being true in every sense. At one time, 
Mr. Yeats was inclined to assert his myths as if he could see no 
difference between them and a theory of physics : he now speaks 
more temperately and more accurately, and builds a story 
round them that leaves the reader guessing. One part of tha 
story is perhaps the most significant reve'ation in the book: 
many of the messages are said not to have come to him directly, 
but through the automatic writing of his wife. 

MIcHAEL Roserts, 


SIVAJI 

The Grand Rebel. By Dennis Kincaid. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
THE researches of Professors Dodwell, Bhandarkar and Sarkar 
have given us fairly adequate general pictures of that phase 
of seventeenth-century Indian history which saw the disin- 
tegration of the Moghul Empire through constant rebellion 
in its outlying parts and the inroads of European sea-captains, 
who had heroically fought their way across the Arabian sea 
and the Indian ocean to India’s coral strand. ‘The present 
biography of Sivaji, the Marhatta bandit who, more than any 
other force, destroyed the inner fabric of the Moghul Empire, 
will help to illumine some aspects of this seventeenth-century 
history. 

Though Mr. Kincaid’s approach is more romantic and les; 
studied, one very important fact emerges from the glimpses 
he gives us ef social conditions in his fascinating story. And 
that is that feudalism in India (and for that matter in the 
whole of the East) is the history of crumbling States, perennially 
engaged in guarding their vast frontiers, loosely knit for lack 
of adequate communications and rotten at the core from 
neglect of irrigation, the mainstay of primitive village economy, 
against th: encroachments of conqueror after conqueror who 
dreamed of suzerainty over neighbouring States and left 
nothing but blood and carnage in his trail. This violence 
and brutality is sometimes relieved by the sudden bursts 
of grace and tenderness of a man of the people who has grown 
through the fatalism of his kind, which hopes for little and 
expects léss, to the heights of religion from which he can 
challenge the ‘‘ shadow of God,” a poet, a painter or a trou- 
badour. But, otherwise, murder and pillage and fire is the 
only history, except, of course, the splendour of shifting 
courts, with their Eunuchs and Generals and uneasy, in- 
triguing counsellors. 

Mr. Kincaid shows how the Moghul Empire, which Akbar 
had extended to cover almost the whole of India, broke up 
through the revolts of the dependencies which the Emperor's 
cumbrous, slow-moving armies were unable to suppress. 
Of the many minor kingdoms which had sprung up, the 
borders of the Sultanate of Bijapur reached the Moghul 
domain north of Ahmednagar, well into the hills and jungles 
of lower Rajputana. Between the rivalries of the Imperial 
Government and the feudatory State lived the mass of Hindu 
peasants and serfs who, now inured to the humiliation of 
Muslim rule for generations, craved no privilege but the 
liberty to retain the solace of their religion to ensure theif 
pessage to a better world than the one in which they found 
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from Aldine House, 


Dent’s Christmas Choice 


Bedford St, London W.C.2 






Copies now available of ‘Good Things for Christmas,’ a new and 
Sully illustrated pocket catalogue of Dent Books for Present Givina 


* Prospectuses of starred books are available 


ROBERT LYND, author of those two 
brilliant volumes of humorous essays, 
IN DEFENCE OF PINK [just published] and 
I TREMBLE TO THINK, has been awarded 
the ‘Sunday Times’ Gold Medal for the 
outstanding work in Belles-Lettres for 
1937. Both books illustrated by Steven 
Spurrier and produced uniform. 6/- each 


THE EPICURE’S COMPANION by 
Edward and Lorna Bunyard. Contri- 
butors to this comprehensive volume on 
all the pleasures of the table include: 
Marcel Boulestin, André L. Simon, G. B. 
Stern, Martin Armstrong. 50 drawings. 


560 pages. Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 * 


MODERN SPORTS SERIES. Edited 
by Howard Marshall. ‘Titles now ready: 
GoLF by Henry Longhurst; AssocrATION 
FOOTBALL by F. N. S. Creek; RruGByY 
FOOTBALL by H. B. T. Wakelam; LAwN 
TENNIS by Godfree and Wakelam; 
cricker by D. R. Jardine, Fully illus- 
trated, and with diagrams. 6/- each * 


HEALTH AND A DAY by Lord 


Horder. ‘The accumulated wisdom of 


a lifetime of experience of human nature 
in its least guarded aspect.” —Times.  7/6* 


FLOWERS IN HOUSE AND 
GARDEN by Constance Spry. How 
to link up garden beauty with indoor 
floral decoration. 49 fine plates. 12/6 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
LONDON. Edited by William Kent. 


800 pages. 550,000 words, Illus. 7/6 * 


TO MEET THE SPRING by Basil 
Collier. Spring in the South of France— 
a travel book of people and places within 
reach of most purses. Illustrated. 10/6 


QUESTION TIME by Hubert Phillips. 
An omnibus of problems for a brainy 
day, with Yvonne Bendell drawings.  5/- 


THE GOLFER’S COMPANION. 
Edited by Peter Lawless. ‘It is every- 
thing that such a book should be, many- 
sided, technical, historical, anecdotal, 
philosophical.’—JjAMEs AGATE. Cotton, 
Padgham, and Darwin contribute. 50 
drawings. 512pp. Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6* 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. Two new 
volumes just published: PLAYs AND 
srortes by Anton Tchekhoy and rive 
MODERN PLAYS by Noel Coward, R. C. 
Sherriff, Somerset Maugham, A. A. 
Milne, and Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblock. Descriptive Catalogues of the 942 
volumes. Leather 4/-, Cloth 2/- each * 


THE VISITOR’S BOOK by Fitzwater 
Wray (‘Kuklos’). ‘The Visitor’s Book has 
provided the wags of generations with an 
opportunity.’—Daily Mai/, Illustrated. 6/- 


THE LONDON ZOO by E. G. 
Boulenger. A really representative collec- 
tion of material drawn exclusively fromthe 
London Zoo. 60 fine collotype plates. 5 /-* 


PORTRAITS OF A LIFETIME. ‘The 
Memoirs of Jacques-Emile Blanche, with 
36 magnificent collotype plates. 18 /- 


GEORGES DUHAMEL’S 


Coming December 2 


GREAT STORY OF A FAMILY Coming Dec a 


The Pasquier Chronicles 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS: ‘rexnis sHoes by Noel Streatfeild, author of last scason’s 

very successful BALLET SHOES; THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER by L. A. G. Strong, an exciting 

tale of Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot; san, THE ELEPHANT Boy by Frances 

Flaherty, the story of the little Indian and his elephant who both aéed in the film of 

that name; and HERON’s ISLAND, by G. Dewi Roberts. All fully illustrated, 5- cach. 
Fully illustrated catalogue of children’s books available in colour. 
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themselves. A few of these Hindus had taken to bearing beginning of the book), and moreover from another point o: 


Moghul arms or joined the administration of local chieftains 
and risen high in the esteem of their patrons and been granted 
robes of honour and grants of land, till they themselves became 
petty princes and noblemen in their own rights. One of 
these noblemen, Shahaji, who inherited an estate lying on 
the Moghul border and who became a minister at the court 
of Bijapur, was the father of Sivaji, “‘the Grand Rebel,” 
who, in alliance with popular religion and belief, with the 
audacity of a brilliant strategist, and with a genius for strange 
ruses and surprises familiar to guerilla warfare, captured 
one border fort after another and succeeded miraculously 
in shattering the Moghul Empire to pieces. 

It was not the confederacy of Marhatta States which he 
founded, however, but a commercial movement known as 
the Honourable East India Company which was the true 
successor of Sivaji, whom, as Mr. Kincaid quotes letters to 
show, the Company considered its “‘ dear friend end ally.” 
For the city States which were to spring up at the disruption 
of the Moghul Empire were, like other feudal city States in 
the past, only partially commercial and evolved no middle 
class capable of improving communications and opening up 
the villages, and the whole economic basis of the country 
remained feudal through the century that followed, till the 
armies of John Company completed its conquest. 

MULK Ray ANAND. 


FREYA STARK 
Baghdad Sketches. By Freya Stark. 


As Miss Stark explains in her Foreword, with the exception 
of eight of them these sketches were written in 1931 for the 
Baghdad Times, and so most of the work printed here is earlier 
than either of the two books which made her famous. It 
would have been kind of her to have attached dates to the 
different sketches, so that those who are interested in her 
style could compare her early and her most recent work. 
However, Miss Stark does not believe in pampering the reader 
(as is shown by her cruel decision not to give the titles of the 
photographs underneath them, but a long way away at the 
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to W. H. Smith & Son. Hand delivery from 1500 
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view the absent dates are not so regrettable. For left to oyr own 
guesswork we are obliged to conclude that Miss Stark’s style 
wes as excellent at birth as it is now. She worked up to he; 
present facility in secret—what an example! In every one 
of these articles we see the same astonishing and delicate power 
to evoke a scene, the same scrupulously correct and yet ingj. 
vidual use of adverbs and adjectives, the same facility with the 
very long or the very short sentence, and alas! the sams 
eccentric punctuation and use of capitals. Why does Mig 
Stark prefer a colon where a comma or full stop would do fg 
better, with the result that often a simple sentence has to be 
read twice with a knotted brow? Well, she shares her fagits 
with Milton and Doughty, so perhaps they don’t much matter, 

Since her present book deals with places which anyone, with 
a little money and trouble, may visit, there is, I doubt not, a 
temptation among reviewers to declare this a slighter prodyc. 
tion than her previous ones. But this facile judgement would 
be a gross misreading of the essence of Miss Stark’s work. She 
is an explorer, always, and anyone who has been to Baghdad 
must feel ashamed, on reading this book, at how little he, by 
contrast with Miss Stark, was able to see in that sad unmysterioys 
place. Her power of observation is the simple foundation of 
her power as a writer, and it gives a grand homogeneity to 
everything she has done, united, as it is, to such a fine balance 
of mind and feeling. 

She tells us here of how she went to Baghdad, and inhabited, 
in the seventh heaven of delight, one of its foulest slums. At 
last-the smells were too much and she moved to another house 
by the river. Just as well, for by the time she had left she had 
recorded her beloved slum till it fairly burst with portraits, 
and there was the great Tigris still empty. Magnificently, 
from her new observation post, she sketches in boatfuls. She 
attends the school, visits the Devil worshippers in the North, 
and Mandali, on the Persian border, a tragic dying little town. 
Then she flies down to Kuwait, and finds it happy and grim, 
out of touch with Europe; revisits it five years later, and finds 
it less happy and grim with greater poverty, but in touch 
with Europe. She went to the holy shrines of the Shias at 
Kadhimain and Nejf, and to Samarra, and often into the 
boundless desert. She has a deep sympathy which can never 
be charged with sentimentality or a heart worn on the sleeve, 
and her sense of humour is sometimes infectious to the point 
of laughing aloud. A word on that. You remember in 4 
Passage to India an English woman to whom the whole of India 
was just an uproarious joke. The East is so full of absurdity 
that the adoption of that attitude provides the easiest way to 
be amusingly intelligent. Now Miss Stark sometimes laughs 
quite as loud as that detestable woman, but with this difference: 
that her laughter applies, at such moments, and very finely 
applies, to all of us human kind who, since the beginning of 
time, have consistently played the fool over the whole of our 
planet. She never laughs at unfortunate people who, like the 
present day Orientals, are caught in a horrible predicament, 
just because life is so terribly more difficult for them than her. 
This may seem a too obvious virtue to extol, and yet -this 
decency of feeling, among writers on remote people, is very 
rare. Most people in the East either laugh at the spectacle of 
discomfort, or improve the appearance of their eyes by bleary 
short sight and onien tears. Miss Stark could be oculist to a 
hawk. CHRISTOPHER SYEES. 


CORONATION DAY 


May the Twelfth. Mass-Observation Day-Survey. (laber 
and Faber. I2s. 4d.) 
THE history of this book is very curious. Beginning in 
February of this year, the practice of mass-observation made 
such rapid progress that by the month of May its originators 
were in a position to take pretty full advantage of the unique 
opportunity provided by the Coronation. Apart from a 
rich collection of Press-cuttings, this book is a digest of the 
reports of 12 active observers, 43 volunteers, and 77 who 
answered a questionnaire. In point of location, the reports 
are remarkably well distributed between London and the 
provinces, and between town and country. Socially, the 
reporters are mostly of the lower middle class: manual 
workers are comparatively few, and the only real toff is 
singularly unconvincing. 
Where the book loses proportion is in its political alignment. 
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Her 3rd successive Book Society Choice. “Full of brilliant por- 
traiture and delightful pictorial writing” syLviA LYND (Harper's 
Bazaar). 7s. 6d. net 





“A born novelist ..In reading we live and move among real 
people > WILFRED GIBSON (Manchester Guardian). 7s. 6d. net 


§ Frederic Prokosch: THE SEVEN WHO FLED 


“One of the most moving works of the imagination which has 
appeared in the last few years” EDWIN MUIR (Listener). 8s. 6d. net 


§ Geoffrey Household: THE THIRD HOUR 


“He is to his finger-tips a novelist of grand equipment ~ HOWARD 
SPRING (Evening Standard). 8s. 6d. net 


CLARENCE DAY | G. C. NASH 
g Life with Mother: “Here,” as 4 Whelk’s Postbag: Still more 
HOWARD SPRING says, “is the Letters to the Secretary of a Golf 


‘perfect complement’ to Life swith Club, uproariously illustrated by 
Christopher Millett. 5s. net 
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Mass-observation, combining as it does the delights of 
pseudo-scientific form-filling and of exhibitionism and of 
condescending intrusion upon the lives of others, will inevitably 
appeal more strongly to the busybodies of the left than to the 
sluggish and uninquisitive Tory. This is not universally 
true. There are contributions from two nurses, each of an 
incredible naivety. One speaks of the “ Fairy Coach”: the 
other is reminded of the ‘‘ Historic days,”’ as of some epoch 
set apart, something which ended with the advent of female 
suffrage and the Daily Sketch. These two, presumably, are 
representative of the Conservative vote; but in mentality 
they stand merely for spinsterdom. 

For the most part, the tone of the book is aggressively 
leftish. One gentleman, a hard case, starts his day by reading 
the Communist Manifesto at breakfast: two observers spent 
their time trying to sell the Daily Worker : many others 
record their consumption of Gollanczish literature. And 
even those whose political allegiance is not proclaimed can be 
discovered by their censorious and egocentric attitudes and 
their would-be-William-Hickey mannerisms. 

If allowance were not made for this disproportion in political 
alignment, I cannot imagine that any reader could take this 
book to heart without a feeling of dismay, almost of terror, 
at the rottenness that it reveals. Admittedly, the Coronation 
repelled some people. The abdication, however timely in 
itself, had taken some of the spontaneity from the subsequent 
rejoicings. The thing was publicised in a way that put the 
dictator countries toshame. Worst of all, it was commercialised 
with all the most insidious vulgarity of which the English 
shopkeeper is capable. But for all this, it was a far from 
insignificant event. Even as an opportunity to thank Heaven 
that we still possess the most efficient bulwark against char- 
latans and bullies, it was an occasion of some rarity and 
importance. 

If mass-observation were to be believed, the bulk of the 
people woke up on May the 12th determined merely to get 
drunk, and spent the day in successful pursuit of their 
objective. Those of a higher social conscience were deter- 
mined either to ignore or to despise the ceremony, and they 
felt angry with themselves when the procession or the broadcast 
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By H. G. DANIELS 10/6 net 


“The whole anatomy of France is in this 
volume.” TIMES 














“IT doubt if anyone, not born and bred a 
Frenchman, knows more than Mr. H. G. 
Daniels about the public and private life of 
France.” MORNING POST 













“This well-informed and judicious exposition 
of the forces at work across the Channel 
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GUARDIAN 
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By PHILIP WEBB, C.B. 5/- net 


A new and much enlarged edition, with 
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produced lumps in their throats and tears in their eyes 
Among the observers a feeling of self-consciousness and 
embarrassment predominated: they record all varieties of 
shame and sheepishness, for instance, at having to stand up 
and even sometimes to join in the National Anthem, On 
the other hand, among those observed, the general attitude 
would seem to be that the whole thing was no more than an 
extra-special present from the B.B.C. The military a, 
looked upon as ornamental pets, the King as a highly-paig 
turn, and the atmosphere of moral elevation as something 
thrown in to make the entertainment perfect. If any feelings 
of pride or patriotism are engendered, they amount to po 
more than a feeling that probably not even Hollywood coulg 
put on a better show. 

Such conclusions as these will probably convince any impartig! 
reader that the mass-observers have observed nothing py 
themselves. They have gone out to look for the seamy side, 
and they have found it. They sneered, and everyone else 
seemed to fall in with their mood. They soaked, and the 
world soaked with them. All round them, and in every walk 
of life, there were people to whom the Coronation had a 
meaning not only profound but clearly and _ intelligently 
defined, to whom the absurdities and vulgarities of the occasion 
were an inconsiderable trifle in comparison. But little of 
this more serious aspect of the occasion entered into the per- 
ceptions of the majority of the observers, who reflect an 
England flabby and self-conscious, a land afraid of hope and 
ashamed of glory. 

This is not to say that the book is not very entertaining in 
some of its details. A few inconsequential remarks and 
traits of character are recorded which certainly outshine 
fiction in the way they mix unexpectedness with likelihood, 
But they scarcely suffice to justify the portentous psycho- 
logical jargon of the editors, who are under the impression 
that they are rendering a vital service to science. The actual 
preparation of the book is most efficiently done: but the 
talk about ‘“‘areas,” “controls” and so forth becomes 
ridiculous. As reading-matter, this book and others which 
are to follow it may deserve some success : scientifically, they 
are about as valuable as the chimpanzee’s tea-party at the Zoo, 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


CHEKHOV 


Anton Chekhov. By Princess Nina Andronikova Toumanoya 


(Cape. ros. 6d.) 

Princess TouMANOVA’S Life of Chekhov is a remarkable 
achievement for a woman who a few years ago knew no 
English. Her writing, while it cannot be called distinguished, 
rarely offends ; whereas her grasp of the Russian social and 
intellectual background and her wide acquaintance with 
Chekhov literature give her book importance for English 
readers. She has absorbed many valuable sources—notably 
Izmailov’s biography (1916) and Suvorin’s Diary (1923)— 
which have not yet been translated into English. Her book, 
moderate both in literary judgement and in length, is carefully 
but not oppressively documented ; that it is hardly fascinating 
enough to recommend to the general public is due, partly to 
the extreme uneventfulness of Chekhov’s outward life, partly 
to her inability to build up from the records a really satis- 
fying portrait of the man. A reader of imagination will be 
able to construct for himself a warmer and livelier figure 
from Gorky’s brief Recollections and Chekhov’s own letters, 
especially the long and delightful series to his friend Suvorin 
and his wife Olga Knipper. 

It is, for example, a little difficult to understand why the 
hero of these pages should have been so much loved by others. 
Again and again we are told (indeed he is always telling 
people himself) how bored he is: Moscow bores him, the 
country bores him, Italy and France bore him more than ever ; 
peasants, intelligentsia, critics, friends—they may have their 
points, but one and all they are bores. Princess Foumanova does 
not find it necessary to take all this with a pinch of salt; but 
had Chekhov really been as bored as he was always protesting 
he was, it is improbable, not only that his friends would have 
so enjoyed his company, but that he should have grown into the 
penetrating observer and compassionate interpreter of human 
life that his later work reveals. There was surely in those 
protestations of boredom some ironic pose, due to his hatred 
of pretentiousness and of pseudo-profundity (that Russian 
disease) and his love of simplicity. Gorky relates how, whea 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


The Mountain Scene »y F 5. smythe 


A study of mountain scenery and photography in Britain, Europe and the Himalayas, with 78 
magnificent photogravure reproductions of the author’s photographs, 11 X & ins. 12s. 6d. net 

















Nothing but Horses  » «. F. Barker 


A book of over 100 drawings of horses of all sorts, with a series of essays on horses and theit ways, 
11 X 8 ins, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Pocket Book of 
British Trees » ©. H. B. Boulton 


A handbook by a leading authority on trees and timber, with 40 full-length portraits of representative 
trees, and 42 more plates illustrating twig, leaf, Hower and fruit. 5s. net. 


The Invasion of China by the Western World 


by E. R. Hughes. A brilliant account of European cultural influences by the Reader in Chinese Philosophy at 
Oxford who lived for long in the rural interior and in Peking and Shanghai, having a first-hand acquaintance with 
the new forces, new men and new literature. los. net. 


The Constitutional History of Medieval England 


by J. E. A. Jolliffe. University Lecturer in English Medieval History, Oxford. ‘ It is difficult to see how it could 
have been done better. The book is brilliantly planned and written, Mr. Jolliffe is in the great tradition of Stubbs.’ 
EILEEN POWER in the NEW STATESMAN, 15s. net. 


The English Print. y Bait Gray 


A short history and critical appreciation of English engraving on wood and metal, and lithography, from the medieval 
woodcut to Gill and Ravilious. 24 collotype plates. /s. Od. net. 


Historic Costume for the Stage % ty Barton 


“For her scholarly methods, for the clear and consistent arrangement of her material, for her bus inesslike style, and 
for her blessed abstinence from anecdote Miss Barton deserves all praise. A very good guinea’s worth.’ THE TIMES. 
Over 600 drawings by David Sarvis. 21s. net. 


Costume Design and Making bby: Many: Fernehd:and: Ei: Shannen 


A series of pattern-desigas of English costumes from Saxon times to 1900, with practical instructions and suggestions 
regarding fabrics, textures, costume plots, stage lighting and colour. Os. net. 





THE ECONOMIC HISTORY MONETARY POLICY 
OF ENGLAND & ECONOMIC STABILISATION 


E. Lipson A. D. Gayer 
de i MIDDLE AGES. Seventh edition, completely *A timely book—a straightforward discussion of general mone- 
revised, enlarged to 675 pages. we A Oe rien panabtateS ; : 
< rinciple n ‘Taty o monetary practice. FCONOMIC 
‘The hest authenticated description of the economic develop- ase _ - ‘we r yp — ute wn : e - a ; 
ment of the E sngland from Ww hich we have sprung. > LORD JOURNAL second cdition, reyis d and en areecd, ' 
PASSFICLD, 20s. net. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SYRIAN DESERT: CARAVANS, TRAVEL & EXPLORATION by Christina Phelps Grant 


‘A first-class contribution to the geography and history of the Syrian desert, her book must in future find a permanent place on 
the shelves of every library dealing with the Near East.’ sik DENISON Ross. 18s. net. 
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three fashionable ladies were pretending to be interested in 
politics, Chekhov adroitly turned the conversation to the 
subject of candied fruits, a topic on which they all revealed 
“‘vivacity, great erudition, and subtle knowledge.” He was 
bored with their affected questions about the Greeks and the 
Turks, but delighted when they began to speak their own 
language. He ranks among the most entertaining and prolific 
of letter writers, and no one can read the Suvorin correspondence 
without feeling the vitality and charm of his personality— 
qualities hardly consistent with chronic boredom. The 
picture is partly perhaps a back-projection from the feckless 
heroes of his own plays. 

I am inclined to wonder whether Princess Toumanova 
attaches enough importance to those episodes in his life in 
which he lays aside the mask of indolence and boredom and 
plunges into sociological and even political activity. In 1890 
he became suddenly aware of the appalling lot of the prisoners 
in the settlement of Sakhalin, the convicts’ island off the east 
coast of Siberia, north of Japan. He made the 2,000-mile 
journey, saw everything for himself, and published the results 
in a book which is said to have influenced changes in the 
prison régime. There followed a pericd of considerable public 
activity; we catch glimpses of the supposedly indolent 
author fighting the cholera, building schools, founding libraries, 
undertaking local administrative work, and assisting in the 
preparations for the census. I do not mean to picture Chekhov 
as an earnest social reformer, but to suggest that there existed 
in him, intermittently at least, a public conscience which 
helps to explain his breach with his oldest friend Suvorin 
over the Dreyfus affair; an episode which leaves Princess 
Toumanova mystified. 

In fact, neither the words nor the actions of his life wholly 
sustain the picture of a “limp soul” painted in this book. 
What is beyond question is that he was penetrated through 
and through by a scepticism so profound that it led him at 
times to question ironically his most instinctive feelings. His 
Note-Books are full of contradictory jottings; first we read: 
*‘One should be mentally clear, morally pure, and physically 
tidy °’—a maxim which (taken in conjunction with Doctor 
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Astrov’s remark in Uncle Vanya that “an idle existence 
never be a pure one ’’) is refuted on the very next page : « Life 
does not agree with philosophy : there is no happiness Without 
idleness and only the useless is pleasurable.” He saw, no one 
more clearly, the fate that must overtake the neurasthenjc 
and ineffective intelligentsia of his day: “The time jg at 
hand,” says Tusenbach in The Three Sisters, ‘ an avalanche 
is moving down upon us, a mighty clearing storm which jg , 
coming, is already near and will soon blow the laziness, the 
indifference, the distaste for work, the rotten boredom out of 
our society.” At the same time (as Princess Toumanoyg 
sensitive to every shade of his delineation of Russia, petceives) 
his “naive dreamers .. . despite- their incongruity, ar 
infinitely superior to the rising new people, energetic, clever 
and hard.” But their everlasting self-torturings and Probing; 
into the meaning of life brought an ironical smile to his lips, 
A few months before his death he wrote to Mme. Aviloy: 
‘** Above all, be cheerful; take a less complicated view of 
life ; probably it is in fact much simpler. Whether it, namely 
life, which we can never know, is worth all! the torturing 
reflections with which our Russian spirits wear themselves 
out—why, that is still the question.” 

CHRISTOPHER SHAWE, 


PROPHETIC DIARIES 


The Goncourt Journals, 1851-1870. Edited and translated by 

Lewis Galantiére. (Cassell. 1§s.) ; 
It is a pity that the famous Journals of the Goncourt brothers 
should make their appearance in English in so abominable an 
edition. M. Galantiére appears to imagine that the importance 
of the Goncourts, and their journal, consists in the comments 
and witticisms to which they have inspired their editor; 
he is mistaken. . And the misfortune is that precisely those 
whom the journals are most likely to please will be mos 
repelled by M. Galantiére’s editing. Among other faults, 
he has a complete lack of humility before his subject, and 
a complete lack of awareness of what is relevant to the text 
and what is not. Let us look for instance at the biographical 
note, completely unnecessary and two pages long, on Baude- 
laire. ‘‘ Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867) is one of those 
great poets who are deemed of second rank because their 
total output fills few pages, and they never essayed the larger 
forms. I wonder, had we nothing of Beethoven but the 
piano sonatas and the quartets, would he be placed lower 
than Tchaikovsky or Sibelius? So, and for something 
like this reason, do the schools rank Catullus, Theocritus, 
Villon, Ronsard, Louise Labé, the Metaphysicals, Coleridge, 
Leopardi, Heine—the list is familiar enough.” The reader 
may judge for himself the irrelevance and ineptitude of 
such comments. 

Unfortunately, M. Galantiére’s selection also cannot be 
commended. The extracts given here are concerned for 
the most part with smut and literary gossip. Both subjects 
occupied a large part of the Goncourts’ interest, as of many 
good writers’, yet not so large a part as this selection suggests. 
In themselves, however, the extracts are unfailingly amusing, 
Their centre is to be found in the famous Magny dinners, 
attended by the Goncourts themselves, Saint Beuve, Taine, 
Renan, Gavarni, and others more obscure; their hero is 
certainly the wholly charming Gautier. There is really an 
immense art in the success with which the diary conveys the 
quality, the atmosphere, the freedom and follies of these 
literary ccnversations. Indeed, there is no doubt that the 
diar‘es; are a conscious work cf art and not merely of hap- 
hazard memory. Despite the affectations, the poses, the egotism 
of their authors, their journals are of more than merely 
superficial interest because of the Goncourts’ immense love 
of truth. And it is interesting to notice that here, as in so 
many other books, the love of truth not merely triumphs 
over egotism and affectation, but is, as it were, reconciled 
with them, indeed becomes the greatest of all egotisms. Only. 
the Goncourts, with all their passion for accurate recording, 
not only of material circumstance, but of behaviour, and of 
feeling, were often led astray in interpretation by lack of 
insight into spiritual life. 

But, in this selection, it is difficult to judge the greatness 
of the diaries, and indeed of their authors, because so much 
is omitted. The journals are an invaluable record of the 
growth of French society in the Second Empire; it is 
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HARRAP BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


writes : 
“Let me advise all who love the English countryside, and particularly 
the marshes and fen-lands, not to get 


Sporting Adventure 


from the library. It is a book to buy. Wentworth Day has put a sportsman’s 
year into words. He has done it with ease, with charm, with affection, 
with deep knowledge, and in the manner of the nineteenth-century 


anasb P ” 
sportsmen-naturalists—a manner that has mever been surpassed. 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 
Illus. by “ FISH-HAWK ” 2nd Impression. 12'6 net 


Taste and Fashion We Cover the World 


JAMES LAVER. Illustrated. sashadivas 16 CORRESPONDENTS. 2nd Impression. 12'6 net 


Book Society Recommendation ye = : 
One and all (are) brilliant examples of the reporter’s 


A highly entertaining account of the development o° art,” says the Times Lit. Sup. of these narratives by 
male and female costume from 1789 till to-day, showing distinguished Special Correspondents of their news- 
the connection between changes in fashion and changes gathering adventures in Abyssinia, Spain, India, 
in the arts. With chapters on sports clothes, evening China, etc., which vividly illuminate recent events. 
dress, corsets. Amusingly illustrated with con- Recommended by Sir Philip Gibbs, Henry Nevinson, 
temporary fashion plates, etc. and Vernon Bartlett. 


As I Remember With the Seana Off 


ARNOLD GENTHE. With 112 of his photo- CMDR. A. B. CAMPBELL. 2nd Impression. 8 6 net 


graphs. 21,- net The autobiography of the famous broadcaster whom 
The autobiography of a distinguished photographer the B.B.C. consider to be the finest raconteur they 
who has met many of the great actresses, dancers, and have found. He tells of his adventures in Canada, 
authors of our time. ‘‘ Handsomely printed and as Purser on big liners, on War service at sea, and on 
beautifully illustrated. The portraits magnificently the sinking Otranto. ‘“‘ The story of this disaster is a 
show Dr. Genthe’s combination of psychological magnificent piece of narrative.’-—HowarD SPRING 


c 


insight and technique.”—Times Lit. Sup. (Evening Staidard). 


. 
Wardens of the Wild Explorers Club Tales 
T. C. BRIDGES. Illustrated. 7,6 net Told at the Explorers Club. Illustrated. 106 net 
** Animal lovers will welcome this book, for it True tales of exploration, research, and adventure as 
describes what is being done to-day in various parts recounted by men of daring and achievement in the 
of the world to protect and preserve wild animals and world-famous New York club. They are here pre- 
birds in their natural habitat. The author has obtained sented tor the first time. The book, which i is illustrated 
much of his material from the game wardens and with photographs, makes an excellent gift for boys 


rangers themselves.”—Animals Magazine. aged 16-18. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. With 197 Ilustrations. 36/- net 
Uniform with The Development of the Theatre (now in a revised edition at 36'- net) and Masks, Mimes, and Miracles 
this is a detailed survey of the staging of Court masques in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with an 
examination of the work of Inigo Jones and his fellow architects in the light of contemporary Italian theatre practice. 


Special Christmas Catalogue, including many books for children, on application 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc] 
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curious to notice that the Goncourts, like Balzac or like 
Flaubert, united an immense hatred of that society with an 
extraordinary talent for seeing it as it truly was. Indeed, 
the talent and the hatred seemed to nourish each other. And 
apart from their value as a social document, the journals 
express also, in their style, in their comments on painting 
and on literature, an approach to life and to art which was 
to be of extraordinary fertility. The style helped to make 
the style of Proust; the attitude to literature and the arts 
were a decisive influence on two extremely divergent schools, 
on the one hand the school of Impressionism in painting 
and, on the other, of realism in literature. Few authors 






































two brothers whom M. Galantiére so gaily patronises. 
GORONWY REES. 


ROMANTIC LIVES 
Pepita. By V. Sackville-West. (The Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Our language badly needs an epithet for those characte1S 
whose orbit, like a comet’s, differs from those of their fellow 
creatures. ‘‘ Eccentric,” which etymologically should be 
perfect, has come to suggest marked or even repellent oddity, 
such as eating peas with a shoe-horn or never changing one’s 
vest. What we want is an English equivalent for wun 
original. In the case of Miss Sackville-West’s mother, we can 
be partly consoled for the lack, since French came more easily 
to her than English. She was odd in many ways: Regarde, 
she exclaimed, writing to her daughter on paper filched from 
the Ladies’ Cloakroom at Harrod’s, comme ce papier prend 
beaucoup mieux l’encre que le Bromo: but ‘‘ eccentric” is 
quite inadequate, besides being too graceless, to describe her. 

Miss Sackville-West’s book falls into two parts. Pepita 
was her grandmother, a lovely and brilliant Spanish dancer 
whose fortune it was to love and be loved by Lionel Sackville- 
West. The diplomat .could not marry her, anxious though 
he was to do so: she was married already, to a Spaniard named 














Stories of The World's Great Music 


By Sigmund Spaeth 
10/6 


containing the 







volume outstanding facts and 


legends behind the composition of the world’s great music. 


A single 








Every music lover will want this book-—-even people who 
know little about music, but who enjoy listening to it, 
will be fascinated by these stories of the men and women 
whose works they hear. 







The Story of Tunnels 
By Archibald Black 











10/6 
A splendidly illustrated book which describes some of the 
most thniling feats ever accomplished in this branch of 
engineering The author's treatment of the enormous 
difficulties encountered by the engineers, and the skill and 
ingenuity--—-often heroism—with which they were overcome, 
makes this book not only a fascinating but a very dramatic 






narrative, 






The Advancing Front of Science 
By George W. Gray 








12/6 
A book which will delight the scientifically-minded reader. 
During the past generation science has transformed the fage 
of the world, and this book shows what we may expect 
when some of the work on which scientists are now engaged 





is completed. 


Your Diet and Your Health 
By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 












10/6 
Facts not fads! The author gives sane, praciical advice to 
those who are genuinely seeking a sound, well-balanced diet. 
Dr. Fishbein believes that much of the modern talk about 
‘diet’ is nonsense, and he shows the reader why. 








McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Lid. 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 









have had a more productive and varied influence than the’ 
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a 
“Oliva. But the affair lasted, with excursions on Pepita’s- 
part, and she bore him seven children before her death in 
1871. One of these children, Victoria Josefa Dolores Catalina 
was Miss Sackville-West’s mother. . 


She is the subject of the second part of the book, ang 
fascinating though Pepita’s story is, and filled with all manner 
of fantastic detail, it is this second part which, for me at any 


« rate, makes the book. In it Miss Sackville-West’s cool, 


half-humorous detachment gives way to something no less 
humorous, no less controlled, but warmer, richer, and quite 
beautiful. I have always been an admirer of Miss Sackville. 
West’s writing, but in these last chapters she has surpassed 
herself. Even All Passion Spent can hardly match them, 
Affection has lit and shot her prose with new colours. The 
balance is as perfect as the taste. Her record of this wayward, 
delightful, maddening creature is extraordinarily moving, 
and continuously ‘funny. 


Victoria emerged into the limelight when her father was 
sent to Washington. He sadly needed someone to play 
hostess, and so attractive and accomplished was his daughter 
that her dubious origin was overlooked, and she set off with 
royal and official approval. The immediate volley of proposals 
for her hand were the start of a life madly filled with incident, 
every sensation of which she savoured to the full. Marrying 
her cousin, she became mistress of Knole, and was launched on 
her triumphant career. Its heyday, from the reader’s point 
of view, comes when her daughter was old enough to appreciate 
her properly. 


** My mother was adorable at that time of her life. She was tire- 
some, of course, and wayward, and capricious, and thoroughly 
spoilt ; but her charm and real inward gaiety enabled her to carry 
it all off. One forgave her everything when one heard her laugh 
and saw how frankly she was enjoying herself. As a child can be 
maddening at one moment and irresistible the next, so could my 
mother be maddening and irresistible by turns. For, like a child, 
she neither analysed nor controlled her moods: they simply blew 
across her, and she was first one thing, then the other, without 
exactly realising which side was uppermost. She never thought 
much; she merely lived. Whatever she was, she was with all her 
heart; there were no half-measures. Energy such as hers needed 
something to occupy it all the time, and it followed naturally that 
she conceived one disastrous idea after the other.” 


A shop in South Audley Street was one of the most incon- 
venient of those ideas, especially for her daughter, who was 
pressed into all manner of service for it. The range of Lady 
Sackville’s vagaries swung between casually buying her daughter 
a two thousand pound necklet and cutting out the un- 
postmarked bits of used stamps to paste together and make 
new ones. 


“ She herself was quite unaware of contradiction or incongruities. 
She just went gaily on her way, taking everything as it came, suffering 
when circumstances forced her to suffer, enjoying herself when she 
could, which was often. I never knew anybody who got more 
desperately or unnecessarily into despair.or, next. moment, enjoyed 
herself more heartily than she. It was rather confusing to anyone 
who took moods too seriously: one moment she would be in tears 
saying that my father wanted to kill her with worry because the 
electric lighting at Knole had broken down, and next moment she 
would be mopping her eyes with laughter because a gardener had 
stumbled over a flower-pot.” 


Lawsuits complicated her path through life, and she got 
full value from them. The War was an outrage: she wrote 
to Kitchener, who could not be brought to realise the impossi- 
bility of doing without manservants at Knole. She could not 
subdue him, but she defeated a sterner enemy, the seasons of 
the year, by planting a flowerbed full of tin flowers which 
would always be in bloom. 


On the last page, Miss Sackville-West sums up. 


“Many people have told me what a clever woman my mother 
was, and what good taste she had; it was a sort of label tied onto 
her; but it was utterly wrong. She was anything but clever, and 
her taste was anything but good. What they never realised was 
that she was, above all things, herself. Wrong or right, tiresome, 
troublesome, turbulent, difficult, generous, mean, vindictive, 
revengeful, unjust, kind, lavish, enthusiastic, all in turn, she was 
always herself, and to be always oneself to that extent is a form of 
genius. ‘ To thine own self be true ’—never have I known anybody 
who to their own self was truer, in every detail, creditable or 
uncreditable.” 


The book has a charm and grace and wisdom as impossible 
to classify as is its subject. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 
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d, THE LAND OF THE GURKHAS, or IN BRECKLAND WILDS 
8 THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOM OF NEPAL By W. G. CLARKE. Second edition, revised 
By MAJOR W. BROOK NORTHEY. With a and rewritten by RAINBIRD CLARKE, 12 


as Chapter by BRIGADIER-GENERAL the HON. illustrations, 1 map. 12s. 6d, net 

J oT . oP ee 
iy C. G. BRUCE. 77 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net ‘The re-issue, in such happy circumstances, of WW. G. 
er “Of the daily life of Nepal, its temples and shrines, its Clarke’s volunie is a local and perhaps a national even!, 
th sports and diversions, Major Brook Northey w rites with Jt wll attract many classes of readers, sctentists, artists, 
Is a pleasant, understz anding touch. But he is at his best in topographers .. .°-—R. H. Morrram in Eastern Daily 
, writing _ of the people as he sees and knows them Press. 
g to-day.” —Times Literary Supplement. . Though intended primarily as a popular introduction to 
; Le ca for the ponies Ap reader, this edition will be 

- indispensal le to those interested in its scientific aspects, 
It MAN AND THE SEA It is embellished by notes for tourists, a map of the 
e Stages in Maritime and Human Progress area, and a detailed index. The book is illustrated by a 
‘ ee ss : series of superb photographs. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE. Numerous illustra- 

. tions and maps. 10s. 6d. net a it 
... Admirably illustrated and written by an eunerh THE INSECT MAN 
| Hei ad the Seu deserves an audience ay wile «8 88 By ELEANOR DOORLY. Introduction by 
“p r if s ie H ‘land Rose aes th dest hemispheres WALTER DE LA MARE, and woodeuts by 
olesso ( xose Te ec Ss e y I, ~ . — ’ 
and draws on deep resources of historical scholarship ROBERT GIBBINGS. Second edition. 
; for the material of this instructive, suggestive and 3s. 6d. net 
q fascinating book.”’—Observer, » “A delicious little book... sprinkled with the most 
: inviting illustrations perfectly reproduced ... worthy to 
. take permanent place on those nursery shelves where only 


THE WOOD. An Outline of Christianity books are found which are at all times most worth 
By a Member of €.S.M.V. Foreword by BISHOP reading.” —Observer. 

NEVILLE TALBOT. Second edition, revised. 

Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net POEMS OF A PERSIAN SUFI 


“Absorbing, inspiring, and .. . satisfying.”—Religion in s 

serail sen Being the Quatrains of Baba ‘Tahir 

“T can think of no better book to give to an intelligent rendered into English V erse 
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the growth of the Christian Church.”—The Listener. By ARTHUR J. ARBERRY. 2s. Od. net 
“Dr. Arberry’s verses are smooth and pleasant.”--7tnres 
Jiterary Supplement. 


ST. PAUL FROM THE TRENCHES Net nies ieen eel 

x < ; 1 ‘This verse-rendering of a number of quatirains hy Baba 
A rendering of the Epistles to the Tahir, a well-known Moslem saint and early con- 
Corinthians and Ephesians Te cael cue ar / igre ay y sega fe atthaul to both the 
By GERALD WARRE CORNISH, Foreword . a 
te oe | =6eee ee eee eee. A 
A fine vigorous translation of some of St. Paul’s writings, . ~ + we cavmereatas 
made ig trenches during the Great War. SHRUBS FROM LEA\ ES OR TWIGS 

IN SUMMER OR WINTER 


POLITICAL PARTIES By Cc. T. PRIME and R. J. DEACOCK, with 57 
A Comparative Sarvey drawings by A. I. DEACOCK,. = Second edition. 

Fe ee : Is. net 
By J. A. LAWS and H. L. PEACOCK, Is. net 7 invaluable book for teachers and student io botany. 
“A model of detachment, compression, and meticulous A book to carry with you into the English woodlands.”~- 
impartiality.’—Manchester Guardian. Education. 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURE 


Pown the River. By H. E. Bates. With Wood-Engravings by 


Agnes Miller Parker. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) : 
Country Matters. Written and engraved by Clare Leighton. 
(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


You may have as many upheavals and minor revolutions as you 
like in most provinces of English literature, but so far there is 
not much sign of violent change in its rural and agricultural 
department. The old school—Miss Mitford, Edward Jesse, 
the reverend author of Summer Time in the Country, J. G. Wood, 
C. A. Johns, F. G. Heath, and a hundred others—would not 
be in the least alarmed by such modern productions as those 
before me. They might dip in and find sentences not theirs, but 
not unlike theirs: ‘‘ We heard the tiny shrillings of bats and 
swallows, the cluck of moorhens and, very rarely, the strange 
almost crude cry of corncrakes, a sudden mysterious croak from 
across the marsh followed by the queerest of silences.” Or, 
“‘ Somewhere beyond the clump of farm buildings, among the 
heavy elms, at the twist of the dipping road, a cricket. match is 
being played.” As for the pictures, one might imagine a party 
of friendly shades—Thomas Bewick of course, and Joseph 
Wolf, and Harrison Weir among them—scanning them with 
satisfaction that posterity was so observant, accomplished and 
creative. 

The minor tradition of books about rivers is old and pleasant, 
though mostly the books have been concerned with following 
out one particular river or another. =r. Bates, who had a 
happy thought when he resolved to write a river book, is indeed 
full of memories of the Nene, and the Ouse that neighbours the 
Nene, but it is scarcely necessary to add that he does not work 
out his subject in the style of topography. His rich portraiture 
of nature goes beyond that useful study. He has numerous 
allusions to definite locality, and to things which are not found 
elsewhere—such as the “‘art of making lace on pillows ” 
which is still the pride of ‘‘ the people of the Nene and the 
Ouse.” But the spirit of his book is as congenial to our English 
rivers everywhere as the stone Tritons are to all the fountains 
they serve. 
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WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY TO 
SAY? 
By F. R. Barry, Canon of Westminster 5s. 


Has Christianity a message for this age of iron, or is it so 
bound up with a dying culture that it must perish in its decline 
and fall? Here is a’supremely relevant book for our present needs. 


SUCCESSFUL CHRISTIAN 
LIVING 
By H. E. Fospick, D.D. 6s. net 


We may all find our difficulties faced in this book and most of 
our questions. The intellectual sincerity, the insight into life, the 
direct handling of life's perplexities, make the book very attractive. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE WORLD 


By D. S. Cairns, D.D., Author of The Faith that 
Rebels 8s. 6d. net 


“His book is more than important, it is a theological classic. 
It is the Christian reply to the superficial humanism that is 
capturing the intelligentsia both in this country and in America.” 
—Church of England Newspaper. 


EDINBURGH, 1937 


The Story of the Second World Conference on Faith 
and Order 
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Books by masters of natural history have one quali 
makes the rest of us feel sometimes a little depressed ag Wer 
Here are all these pretty, strange, fierce, dramatic, busy én 4 
to be seen in the country—and we have tramped miles 8 
grown old and missed most of them. But there is a ray of 0 
fort in p. 125 of Down the River. Mr. Bates himself pe 
“T have never seen an otter ”’—that is, presumably, Outside ‘ 
zoo or a glass case. These things then, no matter who you vy 
are partly a matter of luck. It is ages since I happened to ies 
a snake swimming. Mr. Bates’s description makes up for the 
loss: ‘‘ They seem to lose their sinuousness and go along ina 
slow silver worming, as if not quite in their element. Ip bright 
water, silvered by sun, they move invisibly except for the oval 
crafty head swinging along like a piece of chequered Steel 
They delight in the camouflage of lilies, lying among the 
polished green stems with casual motionlessness, quite indis. 
tinguishable. ‘Then they give themselves away by the habit of 
lying with their heads on the leaf-pads, drowsing, softly curled 
so light that the leaf is still dry except for its habitual blobs of 
quicksilver.” 

The obvious difference between the two country books under 
notice, though it is not and could hardly be everywhere apparent, 
is that while Mr. Bates and his illustrator are chiefly interpreting 
wild nature, Miss Leighton is at the flower-show or among the 
bell-ringers. (There is another thing observable in her wood. 
cuts: once again she proves her power for depicting, jp 
however confined a space, an amplitude and stately design of 
scene.) Of the fourteen chapters in Country Matters none take 
us deliberately into the solitudes, though one or two lead 
away into the woods—but it is to meet “‘ chair bodgers” or 
woodmen there and hear them talk. Chair bodgers are among 
the country wonders whom most of us have never encountered, 
but Miss Leighton (like Mr. Bates in that question of otters) 
does not grudge us a little excuse. ‘‘ They are not to be found 
for the looking. Like all the good things of this life, discovery 
must come unexpected. How does one find a four-leaved 
clover ? Hunt for it over years, and it will elude you ; but one 
day, when you have forgotten about it, there it is, at your feet, 
And so, with chair bodgers .. .” A faculty for the mystery 
of things enriches Miss Leighton’s pictures and prose alike— 
in the prose it may come out in such an imaginative performance 
as the episode of old Timothy Childs, ringing his tenor bell in 
a vision of himself destroying the ‘‘ great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns and seven crowns upon its heads,” 
One can only sympathise with Miss Leighton over the present 
scarcity of witches in the Chilterns; but surely it was one of 
them who got up the black tempest and the lightning over the 
spectral steeple and the village fair, in one of her most impetuous 
pictures. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


GENTLEMEN KNOW WHAT TO DO 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur 

Waley. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 

It is perhaps an inpertinence for anyone but a sinologist to 
review this book. But one can take comfort from the fact that 
a supplement “ containing textual notes and dealing with 
technical questions ” is published separately, and also from the 
fact that Mr. Waley, as we all know, is not only capable of 
elucidating the mysteries of ancient Oriental literature and 
making them comprehensible to the ignorant, but can make the 
ignorant enjoy themselves. He is not only a scholar of immense 
learning, exact without pedantry, and wide of outlook, not 
only a translator of exquisite sensibility, but a creative translator. 
He seems not only to give new life to what is old but actually 
to make something new. 

The Book of Songs is a collection of ancient Chinese songs, 
many of which are nearly three thousand years old. Mr. Waley 
makes them as fresh as daisies. ‘‘ The result,’ it is suitably 
claimed on the dust-cover, ‘‘ is not merely a clear picture of 
early Chinese life, bui also the restoration to its proper place 
in world-literature of the finest collection of traditional songs 
which antiquity has left us.”” This process of restoration has 
been far more complicated than a process of translation: it 
has involved a process of interpretation as well, for it seems that 
until lately many of. the songs have been understood in an 
allegorical instead of a literal or poetical sense. Besides his 
specialised knowledge, Mr. Waley has a wide acquaintance 
with comparative folklore, both ancient and modern (“ 
large part of the human race,”’ he is able to assure us, “‘ believes 
that mankind is descended from melon seeds ”’), and with the 
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THE OBSERVER 


PEPITA 
V. Sackville -West 


‘No short review can do justice to the fascination 
of this book in which Miss Sackville-West has told 
the story of the Spanish dancer who was her 
grandmother, and of Pepita’s daughter who was 
her mother, and the wife of the third Lord 
Sackville.” The Times 


“Isherwood lengths ahead”-—NEW STATESMAN 
Two bcoks at 3s. 6d. by 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
Sally Bowles 


A new long short story 
Mr. Norris Changes Trains 
New cheap edition 


“ The dialogue, as in all Mr. Isherwood’s work, is 
brilliant. .. . There are few writers living who 
could have created so solid a character as Sally 


Bowles in so small a compass.” 
(, Day Lewis in The Book Soctely News 


Wit and Worldly IVisdom from 


VIOLA TREE 
Can I Help You ? 


Mlustrated with pencil drawings by Virginia Parsons, the 
author’s daughter 


7s. 6d. net 
“Whether she is telling you how best to break 
with a lover beneath your station or describing 
the correct method of eating caviare, she is 


always wise and witty and completely disarming.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


Psycho-Analytical Epitome No, 1, 


SIGMUND FREUD 


A General Selection 
Edited by John Rickman, M.D. 


Ss. net 


Gives in Freud’s own words the main features of 
his works in less than 85,000 words. Should 
appeal to the layman as well as the medical 
specialist, since it contains those passages which 
summarise Freud’s theories and at the same time 
disclose the development of his thought. 


“One of the oddest and most amusing family 
histories that have been given to the world in our 
time, a romantic, even tragic story, though spiced 
with absurdity all its way. A magnificent portrait 
(of Lady Sackville), rich in colour, humour and 
understanding.” 

Sytvis Lynp in The Pook Society News 


wes lliogether delightful : 
Tut OBSERVER 


FRANCESCA ALLINSON 
A Childhood 


Iustrated with woodcuts by Enid Marx 
7s. Od. net 


“This writer re-creates their noisy, important 
world as well as the world of the spirit .. . a fresh 
and charming contribution to books about 
children for child lovers.” 

The Tires Literary Supplement 


By Dr. Ireud’s daughter 
ANNA FREUD 


The Ego and the 


Mechanisms of Defence 
Psycho-Analytical Series No. 30 
9s. net 
“Worthy of her father at his best... . A careful 
account of that aspect of psychology which has 
aroused the greatest interest among Viennese 
psycho-analysts for many years—the non-sexual 


components of the mind.” 
The Northern Despak h 


Psychological Research 
DREAM ANALYSIS 
Ella Sharpe 


Psycho-Analytical Series No. 29 
10s, 6d. net 


A practical handbook on dream analysis intended 
for. practitioners of psycho-analysis, though lay- 
men interested in psychological research should 
also find the book of value. The various mechan- 
isms of the dream as formulated by Freud are 
illustrated and examined in order to show the 
bearing of dream analysis on psychical problems. 
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ballad literature of various times and places. This helps him 
te put the songs into a kind of universal language. Love, 
marriage, war, farming, blessings on the good and admifation 
of the great, friendship, sorrow, music—these themes do not 
strain the reader’s powers of imagination, however much effort 
they may have cost the interpreter. Mr. Waley can easily draw 
a parallel from English, Scotch, Polish, or Japanese folk-song : 
the language of the heart is universal and perdurable. There 
are lines on p..26 of which the very turn of expression imme- 
diately put me in mind of the modern Greek poet Cavafy : 
“That the mere glimpse of a plain cap 
Could harry me with such longing, 
Cause pain so dire! 
That the mere glimpse of a plain coat 
Could stab my heart with grief! 
Enough! Take me with you to your home.” 
In the war section there is a strain of lyrical complaint against 
the hardships and deprivations of campaigning, and a feeling 
for the “‘ undertones of war”: P 
** Suk, suk go the bustard’s plumes ; 
It has settled on the oak clump. 
But the king’s business never ends 3 
I cannot plant my cooking-millct and wine-millct. 
Where can my father and mother look to for support > 


O blue Heaven so far away, 
When will this all be settled?” 


In the “‘ Moral Pieces ” we can find refe:ences to some of our 
acquaintances : 
** Look at the rat; he has a ckia. 
A man without dignity, 
A man without dignity, 
What is he doing, that he does not die? 


” 


> 


And in the section on ‘* Music and Dancing ” we scem to catci. 
the very sound of the most ancient music, half joyful and half 
plaintive, the infinite nostalgia of mankind : 


** Blind men, blind men 
In the courtyard of Chou... 
The little and big drums are hung for beating, 
The tambourines and stone-chimes, the staff and clapper. 
All is ready, and they play.” 


From the poems, and from Mr. Waley’s comments upon them, 
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a 
one gets a sense of unity between the past and Present, between 
all human beings. “In many of its essentials,” he oe 
“‘ early Chinese stands very close to English.” It js his ae 
cular triumph in this, as in previous books, notably the Tale / 
Genji, that he is able to give us that feeling of “ Standing Hi 
close ” and at the same time a feeling of enchanting Strangenes 
In the intervals of reading this book I saw a filra sho - 
some aspects of the war in Shanghai. An open lorry drove off 
with a load of joggling, mangled bodies and limbs; a wounded 
man looked as if he were dead; a mutilated corpse floated 
rapidly away face downwards in muddy water ; the face ofa 
woman refugee crumpled into grief at parting from a man: 
a mother smiled at the foreigner who fed her starving child 
people ran in panic here and there, like leaves driven in eddies 
of wind ; bullets whined and machine-guns clattered ; they 
many men came out into a street with brooms and busily swept 
broken glass and splinters of wood, stones, rags, arms, legs 
debris and rubbish through muddy pools and runnels of still 
tresh blood. I found myself thinking of the order, elegance 
and continuity of Chinese civilisation, and of a stanza in one 
of these songs, in the section headed ‘‘ Welcome ” : 


“Put them to the left, to the left, 
And gentlemen do what is best. 
Put them to the right, to the right ; 
Gentlemen know what to do. 

And knowing so well what to do, 
Small wonder that they continue! ” 


WILLIAM PLomre, 


AMERICAN CRIME 


The Trial of Lizzie Borden. Edited by Edmund Pearson, 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts is the first volume of an American series said to be 
inspired by Notable British Trials. It does not, alas, include 
a complete verbatim report of evidence, as I hope the subse. 
quent volumes will; but Counsels’ speeches and the Judge’s 
charge to the jury are given in full. There is matter of interest 
for the student of comparative codes. For instance, evidence 
that the accused tried to buy prussic acid shortly before the 
crime was, after argument, excluded because the prosecution 
could not undertake to prove that there was no innocent purpose 
to which the poison could be put. Lizzie’s evidence at the 
Inquest was not admitted at the trial. Had it been, it would per- 
haps have hampered the Judge in his very favourable summing. 
up ; but it is doubtful whether even then the jury would have 
brought in a verdict of guilty, so strong was the prestige 
attaching to wealth and relative gentility, and so hard was 
it for the “ girl’s”’ fellow-citizens to believe that she could 
have wielded a hatchet in parricide. The girl was thirty-two 

As an editor, the late Edmund Pearson is inferior to out 
Roughead, Filson Young and Tennyson Jesse, for he is mor 
concerned with being amusing and with grinding axes thar 
with the elucidation of this extraordinary crime. Thus. 
instead of applying his mind to the formation of some theory 
about the human situation which led up to it, he makes ar 
irrelevant attack on psychoanalysis, including the words 
**T have talked to at least two persons who knew Miss Border 
intimately, and for many years, as well as with others who hac 
some acquaintance with her. Not one had any explanation 
of her character, or pretended to knowledge of her innet 
life. Anybody who fancies himself as a psychoanalyst, capable 
of ‘ interpreting ’ a person he never saw, may,” &c., &c. His 
cursory examination of the theories of the crime currently 
held includes only one valuable, if fairly obvious, suggestion 
—that ‘‘the death of Mr. Borden was possibly not a part 
of the original plan.” 

For the murder was double. Both Lizzie’s step-mother 
and her septuagenarian father were killed with a_ hatchet 
within an hour and half of each other, when only Lizzie and 
the servant-raaid were in the house. The scene was the 
centre of a Massachusetts town, the time an August morning 
in 1892. Mr. Borden was rich, but lived in a modest hugger- 
mugger style. As a widower he had remarried when Lizzie, 
the younger daughter, was barely three. Twenty years later 
there was a dispute about Mr. Borden having made over 
property to his wife; and the girls’ pacification by being 
given property of superior value was, anyway in Lizzie’s 
case, superficial. Thereafter she complained of Mrs. Borden: 
and both daughters kept to their own rooms as much as 
possib!e. -Indeed, from some date not specified, the house 
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: eee ee Hampton Court, 
Syon House. 

Swakeleys, are 

some of the great houses included in this 

new survey of Middlesex by the Roya Com- 
Misston on Historical MONUMENTS of ENGLAND, The book 
illustrates in detail the wealth of historical interest! still] 


extant in the County. Harrow School, Highgate, Brent-| 
ford, Uxbridge and Enfield are included. The County 
contains many churches, it is particularly rich in 


Monuments, and it has some interesting 
medieval and later wall paintings 

Demy 4to. xxxiv-+176 pp.-+ 184 plates, plans and map. 
in grey or red cloth. The volume for Wes! 
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Renaissance 
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area 
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Roya CoMMISSION on ANCIENT and HistoRICAL 


Monuments in Wates records abu ndant evidences of 
early settlements, and describes in turn the 
Megaliths, the remains of the Bronze Age and 
the early Jron \ge, the influence of Roman civilisation, 
and the early monastic remains on Puftin Island and 
elsewhere. The medieval and Iater history ¥ the Island 
is reviewed, and the story is carried to the beginning of 
the 19th century. Beaumaris Castle, Holyhead Church, 
the Priory and the Holy Well of Penmon are among the 
outstanding remains described in detail in this handsome 
and lavishly illustrated volume now issued by the Roya 
COMMISSION. : 
Demy 4to, pp. clxxxix-+ 


189 pp. 186 plates. 


37s. 6d. (38s. 1d.) 
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The Rerort of the ComMission on HicHuer Epvcarion in 
East ArrIca outlines the main features of the problems 
involved and makes rccommendations for improving the 


services available. 2s. Od. (2s. 8d.) 
The whole serics of Annual Reports on Colonies, 
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was divided by means of barred doors into two portions, 
and meetings between parents and children reduced to a 
minimum. At the time of the murder, sister Emma was 
away; the servant, who furnished a completely convincing 
account of her activities during the crucial hours, was never 
suspect; and owing to the family mania for locked doors, 
it was almost impossible for an outsider to enter without 
either Lizzie, or the servant, or the numerous and inquisitive 
neighbours, observing him. Mrs. Borden was felled, dusting 
the spare room, while Mr. Borden was out. He returned ; 
went to sleep on the sitting-room sofa, believing a tale of 
Lizzie’s that his wife had been called to a sick friend; and 
was bloodily slain in his turn. Lizzie’s accounts of what 
she was up to at the time were contradictory and puerile, 
her powers of invention being vastly inferior to her deter- 
mination, ruthlessness and greed. Her sister was a pains- 
taking witness for the defence, and assuredly had not ‘‘ given 
her away” before the trial, as Lizzie, in the prison matron’s 
hearing, accused her of doing. Lizzie was acquitted, inherited 
her share of the property, and lived on, largely ostracised, 
in her native town. E. B. C, JOngs. 


a 
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“IT MYSELF ” 


In Defence of Pink. By Robert Lynd. (Dent. 6s.) 


WiTH his usual leisured speculativeness, Mr. Lynd. strolls 
round a varicty of objects and ideas, such as pinkness, 
umbrellas, aunts, escape, railway stations, genius, humming- 
birds, and so on, politely and curiously fingers them, sets 
them down again in a different position, usually the other way 
up, and strolls on to the next. - He is tolerantly detached, 
he debunks without the debunker’s passion, he remains 
an easy gentleman, disagreeing all round (for from disagreement 
nearly all these essays sprout) with a kind of sub-acid geniality 
that sometimes recalls Sidney Smith’s. He praises pink modera- 
tion because it is scorned by the immoderates; he proves 
that children and the nursery rhymes they enjoy are sadistically 
cruel, to get even with a solemn psycho-analyst; he defends 
the purity of language used by bargees and fishwives; he 
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shows that all literature is escapist, to confound those 
abuse some of it for being so; he even praises those 
of the human race, aunts. He accepts, in fact, Nothing at ; 
usual valuation. In his light and negligent hands, thi 
take on a kind of comic skew ; he views them with the Sardoni 
tolerance of one who, liking the human race a goog 
knows that it never has been, and never will be, Up to m 
Everything it has undertaken has been a failure. Ty th 
question ‘‘ Is education a failure ? ”’ he replies : 
“ Of course it is. No one has betrayed man’s hopes to any: 
like the same extent as the schoolmaster. No one, that is 
the clergyman, the doctor, the statesman, the merchant, the = 
facturer, the working-man, the psychologist, the free-thinker 
inventor, and a number of other people whose names cannot: 
given since they would fill a book. . . . Human beings, 4 
supreme devisers of failure, can be guaranteed to make q failure 
of aay gift.” : 
Like Horace Walpole, Mr. Lynd might say “I have SCEN the 
vanity of everything that pretended to be serious.” , 
the absurd pronouncements of other people, among the 
umbrellas, animals, courteous bargees, lunatics, charm; 
au its, spiders in the bathroom, hairpin bends in the Rockig 
there lounges, blandly inquiring into, amiably Protesting 
against, neatly puncturing, the pompous or unthinking dicy 
of humankind, the agreeable and familiar figure of “ I myself,” 
strolling slippered, cynical and meditative through a crazy 
world. 


“One of the wisest men in Montreal said to me: 
always dangerous. Never trust a bear, Mr. Lynd.’ 
him unhesitatingly that I never would.” 


* Bears ate 
I promised 


You either smile at that or you do not. 
will enjoy these commentaries. I do. 


Ido. If you do, yoy 
ROsE MACAULAY, 


THE OTHER BECKFORD 


Sportsman, Traveller, Man 6 


(Collins, 


Peter Beckford, Esquire. 
— A Biography by A. Henry Higginson. 
15s. 

‘** FOXx-HUNTING is (believe it or not) one of the principal indus. 
tries of Great Britain.” Those who believe, with Mr. Henry 
Higginson, that this is so will not need to be reminded tha 
Peter Beckford was the author of Thoughts on Hunting—th 
classic treatise on the industry. Those, on the other hand, 
whose ignorance of the sport prevents them from agreeing with 
Mr. Higginson that chasing foxes is a principal factor in th 
industrial economy of the nation, along with coal, iron, steel, 
automobiles, ship-building and cotton, remember Peter Beck- 
ford, if at all, as the man who was cuckolded by his mor 
famous cousin William, the author of Vathek and the “ caliph” 
of Fonthill. 

‘** Hunting men,” Mr. Higginson, himself a master of hounds, 
observes, “‘can have no sympathy with William Beckford’s 
behaviour or mode of living. Literary men,” he adds, “ may 
perhaps have little understanding of Peter Beckford’s mode 
of life.’ It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Higginson is in 
the fortunate position of being able to appeal to both factions 
with his biography of the misunderstood husband. It will 
certainly please those who consider William ‘ unfit,” as he 
says, “‘ for the respect of real men,” not only because it is the 
first book to be written about Peter—it is, incidentally, prettily 
designed and illustrated for true sportsmen—but also because 
it is largely a compilation of extracts from his familiar Thoughts 
and little known Familiar Letters from Italy to a Friend wm 
England. It should appeal equally, if for different reasons, to 
men, no less real though perhaps less prejudiced, who wish to 
know something about the small eighteenth-century squire t0 
whom Louisa Beckford was unfaithful, and the author of a racy 
and justly celebrated sporting classic. 

As one would expect of anyone engaged from boyhood on- 
wards in one of the principal industries of his country—and 
before the industrial revolution fox-hunting must have seemed 
even more important than Mr. Higginson says it is today— 
Peter Beckford’s interests were confined almost exclusively 
to the field. In the ordinary sense, his life was unremarkable. 
The difficulty, indeed, of finding enough to say about it to fill 
a substantial volume probably accounts for the fact that about 
two-thirds of Mr. Higginson’s biography consist of quotations. 
** He was a houndman above everything ” and apart from two 
trips to Italy, one when he was a young man, the other after 
his wife’s infidelity, and a brief appearance in the House of 
Commons, he devoted himself wholly to the county and to the 
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BALLADS OF BRITAIN 


COMPILED BY JOHN GOSS * WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR JOHN SQUIRE 

‘Mr. Goss has made a collection of fifty traditional ballads, accompanying each ballad with one or more old 
tunes to which it can be sung... With a handsome typography and decorations by J. Whitehead, the volume 
is an example of fine book production.’ SCOTSMAN, 15s. 


INVITATION TO 
THE BALLET 
NINETTE DE VALOIS 


* How good it is, how stimulating, thought follow- 
ing thought with the rapidity of machine-gun fire 
. 1 am just about to embark upon my fourth 
reading of the book, annotating and underlining— 
it is that kind of a book.” ARNOLD HASKELL. With 
40 plates. Second printing. 12s. 6d. 


ACROSS 
CYPRUS 
OLIVE MURRAY CHAPMAN 


‘{ have read the book with pleasure. It is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of Cyprus and 
should do much to help the island.” sik RONALD 
storrs. With a Foreword by Lord Mersey, 
Dumerous illustrations and a map. 15s. 


THE YEAR’S 
POETRY, 1937 


COMPILED BY D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
AND GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
Pubished at the new price of 5s., its scope has 
been extended by the inclusion of several transla- 
tions of poems by foreign writers, and of work by 
a number of leading contemporary American poets. 
Ready November 26, 5s. 


SOMERSET 
ESSAYS 


LLEWELYN POWYS 


In this book the writer of a beautiful prose at 
once recreates the spirit of his native county and 
embodies the reflections of a lifetime. Beautifully 
illustrated with forty photographs by Wyndham 
Goodden. 12s. 6d. 


fiction 
HALF AN EYE 
JAMES HANLEY 


Every aspect of the sea and of Mr. Hanley’s narrative powers will be found in this collection, which in its 
scope, sea-savour and superb readability cannot fail to please a multitude of readers. Large Crown 8vo. 


496 pages. Ready December 3 


CHILDREN OF 


STRANGERS 
LYLE SAXON 


This novel is unlike any other that has come out 
of America in recent years. It will as certainly 
make Mr. Saxon’s name widely known here as it 
has done in America. Jacket design by JOHN 
FARLEIGH. Ready November 26 Ts. 6d. 


Rs. 6d. 


COCKROACHES 
& DIAMONDS 
JOHN GOSS 


‘ Brilliant — impish and impudent, and bursting 
with vitality.” RICHARD CHURCH (John O’London). 
‘Splendid entertainment.’ FRANK SWINNERTON 
(Observer). ‘An unusually witty, knowledgeable 
novel, in which the satire neyer degenerates into 
absurdity.” J. D. BERESFORD (Manchester Guardian). 

7s. 6d. 


* «ULYSSES. The complete text of Mr. Joyce’s great novel, for the first 
time made available at a price within the reach of the serious student of fiction. 25s. 


for children 


FROM SEVEN 
TO EIGHT 


M. T. CANDLER 


A bed-time book for children of all ages, pro- 
phetically placeable in the small first class where 
Santa Claus in Summer and Mary Poppins belong. 

4 


Illustrated by Steven Spurrier. 5s, 


MYSTERY 


MANOR 
M. E. ATKINSON 


A novel for boys and girls, containing the further 
adventures of the Lockett family, continued from 
last year’s August Adventure. Profusely illustrated 
by Harold Jones. 408 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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i ¢ by USTAD MANSUR, 1612 
* * * 
NEW subjects have been issued, attractively 
mounted and printed with traditional 


greetings. Picture-books, large coloured 

reproductions, and coloured postcards with or 

without slip-in folders, offer a wide range of 
unusual and inexpensive Christmas gifts. 
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He was educated, after a fash: 
Westminster (with Gibbon for one term) and at New Col x 
and afterwards made his home at Stapleton House jn le 
The kennels he built there—‘ today used as Cottages for th: 
workmen on the estate ’—still survive, though, as Mr. Hige. 
son regretfully remarks, “as they are they would be py 
damp kennels.”” Mr. Higginson’s view, which will m 
opposition in conservative circles, is that Peter never bred 
great pack of hounds. “Its blood lines,” he says, alin 
thorough examination of the stud book and other documens 
“were not sought by contemporary Masters.” Be this 28 i 
may, there has never been any question of his extraordinary 
understanding of the problems connected with kennel Manage. 
ment. His Thoughts and, one might add, his Essays on Huntin 
which Mr. Higginson most surprisingly never once mentions, 
are a living testimony to the wisdom and enthusiasm he brough 
to his lifelong interest. 

It was this almost total preoccupation in the business Of the 
chase that drove his wife into the arms of cousin William, }, 
spite of the fact that Mr. Higginson admits, as no biographe 
could fail to do, that “‘ it must have had a very great influeng 
on his life,” he does not consider it “ either necessary or fitting 
to go into this sad affair.” He quotes a few of her letters (nq, 
however, from Mr. Chapman’s text) and dismisses the whol: 
affair with the words : “‘ In marked contrast to such hystericg} 
outpourings was the sportsmanlike action of Peter, who realisiny 
the hectic state of her feelings, did everything in his power t 
soothe her well-nigh distracted mind.” Mr Higginson } 
entitled to believe that the man was a cad—amongst other 
things, he refused to allow hunting on his land—and thy 
Fonthill was a sink of iniquity, but it is necessary to point ow, 
and fitting that a literary man should do so even to a hunting. 
man, that biography is something more than stringing togethe: 
quotations and passing over with a shudder of moral superiority 
anything that is personally offensive to the biographer. 
JOHN Haywarp, 


breeding of hounds. 


t 
Cet With 


LESBOS AND VECTIS 


In a Bonchurch Garden. 
58.) 


More than one-third of Mr. Stacpoole’s little book is transla 
tion. No art is more perilous. One has only to place th 
separate versions of a single original beside one another to se 
now mutually destructive they can be. 

Sappho wrote : 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson, 


OEot KE pew’ a oeNurvea 
Kal wAntudes, preorae OE 
WiKTES, Tape o epxer’ Opa, 
eyo de pLova. KUTEVOW- 
The late Walter Headlam wrote : 
The moon has sunk, and the Pleiads, 
And midnight is gone, 
And the hour is passing, passing, 
And I lie alone. 
Miss Elizabeth Belloc wrote : 
The night is ebbing, and I lie alone, 
I hear the wind amid the orchard trees. 
I lie alone. Slow move the midnight hours. 
The moon is setting and the Pleiades. 
And now Mr. Stacpoole writes : 
The moon has set beyond the seas, 
And vanished are the Pleiades ; 
Half the long weary night has gone, 
Time passes—yet I lie alone. 

Of the three the last seems to me by far the best. It is 
better, too, than the versions which A. E. Housman, J. M. 
Edmonds and Bliss Carmen made of the same lines. It has 
the art of being without art. It does not attempt to go one 
better than Sappho. It adds practically nothing and it has 
something both of the passion and intensity of the original. 
The translator has taken the advice of the Greeks themselves 
and sown with the hand and not with the whole sack. He 
cares for his poet too much to make her an excuse for a display 
of his own agility as versifier. Some may think that Sappho 
is untranslatable or that if she is translated at all it should be 
into prose. It would be hard to improve on the simplicity of 
Mr. Bowra’s “ all about it makes acool sound through the apple- 
boughs and when the Icaves ripple, drowsiness comes down.” 
And yet poetry at its best can add cadence, rhythm and musk 
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SUSANNA by G. ELSIE HARRISON 


“ One of the most notable books of the season.”’-—(yORKSHIRE Post.) “ The most 
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vital and dramatic account of the Wesleys I lave ever read.”—(METINODIST 
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MEDICI CHRISTMAS 
CARDS & CALENDARS 


With their bright and gay colours and 
originality in design the Medici Series offers 
a choice of beautiful cards of individuality 
and distinction that are as great a joy to 
give as to receive. Of all good dealers, or 
write for 36-page illustrated list, post free. 
Also ask to see the Medici Personal Greeting 
Card Albums. 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


There is as great a pleasure in the 
possession of a Medici Print as in the 
original painting itself, so faithfully are 
the colours reproduced. Medici Prints make 
excellent presents, and there is a wide range 
of subjects at every price from which to 
choose. Of all good printsellers, or send 
1/6 (refunded on first purchase value 12/-) 
for Handsome General Catalogue. 700 
illustrations, 70 in full colour. Illustrated 
List of Autumn Prints post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


also at 63 Bo'd Street, Liverpool, 1 and 
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and remain-equally simple. Here is Mr. Stacpoole’s render; 
of one of the most famous of the fragments : etn 
Children astray to their mothers and goats to the herd 
Sheep to the shepherd, through twilight the wings of the bing, 
All things that morning has scattered with fingers of gold, ». 
All things thou bringest, O Evening ! at last to the fold, *’ 
He has translated everything of the little that remains toys 
has added an eloquent and moving note on Sappho herself, As 
well as this we have translations of Villon—almost equally ikea 
—some of Mr. Stacpoole’s own verses, and a charming 
on his garden at Bonchurch which abuts on the graveyard jy 
which Swinburne lies buried. As a poet Mr. Stacpoole reveal 
more than one of the qualities I have already praised in the 
translator. He never elaborates, trusting his inspiration rather 
than his eloquence. His verse is occasional verse—the conys 
clock nearby striking hours that his sundial forgets, a Plant in 
his garden, the swallows that refuse to nest there because their 
thoughts are always farther north or farther south—but th 
occasion is always valid. At their best the poems have moy 
than a little of that fine inevitability of phrase which Landy 
has. One example must suffice. Looking at the statue ¢ 
Demeter in the British Museum, he writes : 
Alone, unworshipped and unsung, 
Where viewlessly the poppy nods, 
Here in this silence and among 
These ghosts and dreams that once were gods, 
‘Timeless and changeless gazeth she 
The mother of Persephone. 


Across the fields of ripening corn, 
Towards illimitable skies, 

The harvest of the years unborn 

All in the keeping of her eyes, 

Alone, unworshipped, should she fail, 
What other gods may us avail ? 


MONK GIBBON, 


SPORTING LITERATURE 


Bridle and Brush. By G. D. Armour. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


258. 
A Hondred Grand Nationals. By T. H. Bird. (County 

Life. 15s.) 
Riding Ways and Means. By Captain G. W. L. Meredith, MC. 

(Blackie. 6s.) ‘ 
The Sportsman’s Bedside Book. By B. B. 

woode. 7s. 6d.) 
The Horn. By Patrick Chalmers. (Collins. 6s.) 
Sporting Adventure. By J. Wentworth Day. (Harrap. 12s. 6d) 
To Hunt the Fox. By David Brock, M.F.H. (Seeley, Service. 153) 
Tuts is a bumper year for sporting literature, and I shall 
have to hurry through the list in order to do justice to the 
best. Bridle and Brush is a tactful and restrained auto 
biography of the Punch artist, who was born in 1864, and] 
was surprised into liking it very much, in spite of having 
had no great respect for the pen-and-inks in Punch. Captain 
Bird’s centenary history of the Grand National will be indis- 
pensable to those who are interested in the race. It & 
exhaustive, concise and full of good stories. Riding Way 
and Means is an admirable lecture for those who hunt to 
ride, written by a man who thinks clearly, can explain wha 
he thinks, and is not hag-ridden by mystical theories.. Th 
Sportsman’s Bedside Book is patchy: its ceaseless slaughter 
boring and indiscriminate, but its natural history otherwis 
pleasant. If you skip the unfortunate rabbits and _ pigeons, 
and the long shots which went on to die elsewhere, you wil 
find much to enjoy. 

There remain three quite excellent publications. Mr 
Chalmers’ long poem is a formidable challenger to Masefield’s 
Reynard the Fox, but where the Poet Laureate wrote fo 
the average member of the field, or even for the cyclistsat 
the meet, this epic is composed for masters, huntsmen and hunt 
servants. There could not be greater praise than that. 

Sporting Adventure is written by the editor of the Sporting 
and Dramatic. Slightly journalistic in tone, occasional} 
tempted by “ news-value,”’ utterly misinformed about falconry, 
this book has nevertheless the authentic tang of St. John’s 
Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. It is 4 
splendid discourse, the kind which must be given to evety 
young pteryplegiac who comes home for the Christmas holidays. 
In the last resort it is hopeless to be moral about field sports. 
Man just is brutal at heart, I suppose : just does kill the thing 
he loves. You can’t be logical about it. In Sporting Adventut 
the rifle or shot-gun is always pointed at the creature’s heart- 
but always, and not logically, when you hope that the triggt 


(Eyre and Spottis. 
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self, As 
All : ; ‘ / 
bs sy edited by D. KILHAM ROBERTS. With 10 portraits, 8/6 net 
eyard i 
ling A. J. CRONIN MARGARET KENNEDY DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
1 ather E. M. DELAFIELD R. H. MOTTRAM H. M. TOMLINSON 
oleae MARGARET IRWIN ERNEST RAYMOND SIR HUGH WALPOLE 
18€ they E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
ut the 
la describe in this book exactly how they came to write 
It ° ° rye ‘ . 
atue of their most successful novels. J7illes to Fame is one 
of the most illuminating collections of reminiscences 
ever published, and will delight everyone who has any 
interest in fiction. From any library or bookshop, 
Somerset Maugham Equinox 
by RICHARD A. CORDELL. — A new critical New poems by ROBIN WILSON. “Even 
biography of the famous writer, authorised by Mr. when his theme is a homely one, it is touched 
Maugham himself. With a frontispiece. 8/6 net. with ecstasy.”—-Times Lit. Supp. 2/6 net. 
ON, ; ; 
Place an order now for the 1938 AUTHORS HANDBOOK (ready very shortly) which 
|| contains a great deal of new information and a new section for artists. 3/6 net: prospectus 
\} from Nelson's, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,4 
=e 
untry 
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George VI 
By HECTOR  BOLITHO 


Enriched by many first-hand accounts from 
those closely associated with His Majesty at 
the different stages of his career, and including 
at least one .document of unique historical 
interest—a letter from the King himself, pub- 
lished by gracious permission of His Majesty, 
describing the Battle of Jutland. 


Very Fully tlustrated. 7s. 6d, net 


The Recall to 


Religion gs. 6d. net 


By The ARCHBISHOP of YORK & OTHERS 
With a Foreword by The Archbishop of Canterbury 


“The book seems to me a most valuable 
contribution to the cause of religion in our 
midst. I cordially commend the book to all 
for whom it has been written.” 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Call Back 
Yesterday 


A_ Book of Letters and Memories 
By LADY CHARNWOOD 


“Tt is not the letters alone that make the 
fascination and interest in this book. It owes 
still more to the charm, character, and 
passionate learning of the author. I love her 
wisdom and love still more her humanity. A 
charming book.” 
ARTHUR BRYANT 
12s. 6d. net 


The Stuarts 


By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BT. 


‘A most agreeable pageant, showing the events 
and figures of a century in an intimate light 
such as few works of history afford.” 


OBSERVER 
Sustained cogency, and vivid interest.” 

SCOTSMAN 

Hilustrated. 12s, 6d. net 


Blasting and 


Bombardiering 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
1914-1926 OF 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 


““No one else, so far as I know, has written 
with equal sense about the futility and the 
yomance of war... these hundred or so 
pages are unsurpassed.” G. W. STONIER 

Very Fully Illustrated. 15s. net 
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will not be pressed, it is not pressed. It must be as St 
put it: ‘‘ His beauty saved him.” Sporting Adventure at, 
with interesting anecdote, adequate natural history, 
advice to young poachers (“‘ The orthodox method of cape: 
a short-barrelled gun down the leg of one’s trousers and aa 
to look like a wooden-legged sailor has its drawbacks, lee 
a man who tried it. The gun went off. He has a Wooden eg 
now ”’), and the kind of poetry which can describe a mallard | 
as a hock-bottle with wings. It is impossible to treat j 
adequately in a few words. a 
To Hunt the Fox, by David Brock, is the last and Dossi 
the best of these books. The publisher’s blurb on the dug | 
jacket says that it will convert the man who hunts to Tide inty 
the man who rides to hunt; and this is literally the case, 
any rate, any single hunting man or women in this united ang 
blessed kingdom will hereafter have to be regarded a ‘ 
dangerous ignoramus if he or she has not read David R 
Mr. Brock hunts an unfashionable pack, and prefers to & 
so. .The flying grass-lands and the eight-thousand-a-yey 
subscription are not for him. No society photographers nest 
in the trees along the lanes frequented by his field. He hates 
but politely conceals his hatred for that field: and knows gp 
other objective than the absurd and unfashionable one og 
catching foxes. How to do that; how to be your own hung. 
man, kefnel huntsman, whips, earth-stopper, secretary, fiel{ 
master, horsemaster, steward, breeder, and Admirable Crichto, 
in general : these are the subjects of this most sensible, learned, 
unprejudiced, lunatical and exhaustive volume. It is a jewel 
worthy to stand beside the great works of the past, a dire 
inheritor of the tradition of Beckford and Twici and that greg 
Duke of York who was killed at Agincourt. 7, H. Wart, 
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FIVE LIVES 


Broken Water. By James Hanley. 
My Fa‘ther’s Home. By Pierrepont Noyes. (John Murray. 15s) 
Sinabada. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Michael Joseph. 1os. 6d) 
All Change Here. By Albert Jarosy. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Should Auld Acquaintance. By William Power. (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) 
Mr. JAMES HANLEY is generally regarded as a novelist ing 
somewhat brutal genre, which he dignifies by the sombre powe 
of his writing. It might therefore be expected that his auto. 
biography would reveal a personal world of hardship and misery, 
to account for the prevailing mood with which Mr. Hanley is 
popularly associated. That, however, is not so. Brokn 
Water opens with a highly amusing anecdote, which sets the 
tone of the first part of the book. Mr. Hanley writes charm. 
ingly of his early life as a member of a happy, sturdy, sz 
faring family, and describes his own determination to go to sea, 
Life at sea was hard but not unsympathetic, and after working 
on troop-convoys to the Dardanelles Mr. Hanley joined up 
with a Canadian regiment. After the War he was invaded by 
a sense of futility, which led him to abandon the sea and und: 
take a difficult self-education. Mr. Hanley writes graphically 
of the misery of inarticulate potentiality, the special curse of 
adolescence, and his book ends with the acceptance of his first 
novel. 
Mr. Hanley has been compared with Conrad and with D.H. 
Lawrence, but the comparisons are bad. In spite of his love 
of the sea and his understanding of Jes autres, he is simpler 
and more vulnerable than either. There are turgid and sent- 
mental qualities in Broken Water, allied to occasional crudities 
of construction, which will be distasteful to those who like a dry 
and sophisticated style. It is Mr. Hanley’s great virtue, how- 
ever, that he makes strength from his limitations. ‘The cumu- 
lative effect of his monochromatic and frequently naive 
sentences is substantial and impressive. Lacking gracefulness, 
he has the wisdom to depend on the native strength of his 
perceptions. There are many passages in Broken Water that 
no living writer could equal in the rugged power of theif 
realisation. The book is autobiography at its best; not dis- 
connected reminiscences, but the painful learning of his true 
vocation by a man superficially unapt for it. Broken Water 
gives an honest and sensitive portrait of its author, in his strength 
and his Weakness, and that is a rare claim to make. 
My Father’s House is interesting for very different reasons. 
Mr. Noyes’s father played a prominent part in the noncon- 
formist revival which swept nineteenth-century America, and 
he eventually broke away from all existing sects to found the 


(Chatto and Windus. 10s, 6d) 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 


Skye High 


The Record of a Journey to the Hebrides 
in the Wake of Samuel Johnson and 
James Boswell 


by 


HESKETH PEARSON 


and 


HUGH KINGSMILL 


“A very brilliant study. How agreeable 
is their companionship. It is as_ if 
Samuel Butler had managed to discard 
Mr. Festing Jones and had gone off with 
. A book which will, 
for long remain among my favourites” :— 


HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 


Belloc . . | know, 


12s. 6d. net. 


The Pieces 


of a Fan 
by VINCENT SHEEAN, 


Author of Personal History and Sanfelice 


“Admirers of the short stories of 
Somerset Maugham and Aldous Huxley 
will respond gratefully to the restrained 
mockery, the mellow, satirical deftness 
of Mr. “ Beside 


the thicket of words that is the average 


Sheean ’’—Observer. 
modern novel a good short story is 
like a clearing where light and air come 
freely .. . Mr. Sheean is a master of this 


method ’’—The Times. 
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HIMALAYAN 


CAMPAIGN 


By PACL BAUER 
Translated By SUMNER AUSTIN 
82 photogravure plates. 8s. Od. net 


G “ British climbers are unanimous in the view that 
the German asceiit of Kangchenjunga is an achieve- 
ment not likely to be surpassed in this gencration.” 
Geographical Journal. 


MOUNTAINEERING 
LIBRARY 


With 16 photogravure plates. 5s. net 
WANDERINGS AMONG THE 
HIGH ALPS By ALFRED WILLS 


ITALIAN ALPS 
By D. W. 


OWZAT ? 
THE CRICKETERS GUYED 
By BARNABAS FUDGE 
G “It has that peculiarly ; gifted i: ra in ludicrous 
mis-statement and misuse of the jars m peculiar to 
cricketers that are caleulaicd to give the reader 
hysterics in two pages ... the illustr itions, diagrams 
and decorations are in perfect | acco rd with a hittle 
book full of excellent fun.”-—Scolsman 5s. net. 


Ry CHESLEY KAHMANN 
Q “ The best description of a girl's struggle to keep 
home for her family in surroundings unt am idlae 
most English readers ... the local col ue of this 
Spanish island is conyineingly representes and the 
characters in the tale are real people.”—-/ ‘he Lines 
Literary Supplement, ds. net. 


HEADWIND 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


gG “A pleasant ig peg tale of a boy's life ina 
lonely spot on the New England coast.”—-/le Limes 
Literary Supplement ds, net. 


FLAG . DESERT 
By HERBERT BEST 


A story of witch-doctors, plots and counter-plots in 
Nigeria. Os. nct. 


FIRE IN THE ICE 


By A. D. DIVINE 
G “ \ story contrasting the modera method 


ing with the cruder an more oom nus Ways ot 


days."—The Times Literary 
i 6d. n 
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selected books for Christmas 


Francis Brett Young 


PORTRAIT OF A VILLAGE. This creation in fiction form of a 
typical English village, by a master of English prose and lover 
of the countryside, is certain to be the season’s most attractive 
gift book. It is beautifully illustrated with woodcut engravings 
by Joan Hassall and handsomely produced. December 3. 8s 6d 


Marjorie Bowen 


WRESTLING JACOB. A Study of John Wesley. The first full 
portrait to be attempted in our time of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen, and incidentally, a study of mass enthusiasm the 
present significance of which will not be overlooked. 15s 


A. F. Tsehiffely 


DON ROBERTO. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 1852-1936. The 
definitive biography, by Cunninghame Graham’s literary 
executor and friend, in which the full details of his amazing 
career are revealed. With unique letters and photographs. 15s 


Sohn Galsworthy 


GLIMPSES AND REFLECTIONS. Extracts from his writings, letters 
and speeches, here set down under an alphabetical scheme, 
providing a picture of Galsworthy’s mind, and a new cross- 
section of his life and thought. 8s 6d 


Alan Parsons’ Book 


Edited by Viola Tree, his wife, with an introductory note by 
Michael Burn and a letter from Max Beerbohm. An 
autobiography, in the form of the anthology collected by 
himself, of one of the most attractive men of the pre-war 
generation. As individual and charming a gift book as Maurice 
Baring’s HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO DECLARE? Frontispiece 
portrait. November 29. 8s 6d 


J. . Priestley 


TWO TIME PLAYS. A special edition, in one volume, of TIME 
AND THE CONWAYS and I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE, With 16 
full page plates and a long introduction by the author. 
December 3. 8s 6d 
Each is also available separately at 3s 6d 


Dower and Riddell 


INSIDE BRITAIN. An internal scrap-book. ‘Is this my own, 
my native land?” the authors ask. In line and text they 
enlarge on the theme, and provide the funniest book since you 
HAVE BEEN WARNED. Over 120 drawings. 5s 


The London Miscellany | 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY SCRAP-BOOK. Edited by Robert Harling. 
A fascinating picture of London life, compiled from a variety 
of contemporary sources, with over 50 unique reproductions. 
The perfect and lasting gift book. November 29. 7s 6d 


Elita Maitllart 


FORPIDDEN JOURNEY. Mr. Peter Fleming’s companion tells 
her story. The travel book of the year, now in its 6th large 
impression. Fully illustrated. 12s 6d 


Kenneth Gandar Dower 


THE SPOTTED LION. The story of the search for the last of the 
unknown beasts. A remarkable book, which has a real, 
gripping STORY, and is also a masterpiece of humour. 24 
gravure plates. 8s 6d 


Sir Philip Gibbs 
ORDEAL IN ENGLAND. 35,000 copies have already been sold of 


this “singularly readable and convincing picture of England 
today ”’ (Listener). 8s 6d 


Richard Aldington 


THE CRYSTAL WORLD. A new book of verse by the author of 
THE EATEN HEART and A DREAM IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 58 
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tianity was possible only among people who held evens: 
literally and absolutely in common. Monogamy andj Pie 
parenthood were abolished. The community liveg in 
sense as a single unit. Pierrepont Noyes was born ite, 
unusual world and passed his youth in the atmosphere 
permanent boarding-school, with matrons and Masters a 
present and parents well in the background. When he was 
the Community broke up, and mother and son had event 
to return to the orthodox world in the réles of e 
mother and illegitimate son, Happily, Mr. Noyes ada 
himself to new circumstances and has since risen to a ty 
of consequence. His book describes vividly his unog . 
childhood, and pays a fine tribute to the courage and 
ness of the Community. Right or wrong, they were 
who cared. The restraint, the freedom from STievance » 
rancour, and the natural dignity with which Mr. Noyes Writy 
are a sufficient justification of his unconventional upbringiny 
My Father’s House (the whole point of which, however, 
that it contained only one mansion) is an important Sci 
document, written with the intimacy of direct experience. 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s Sinabada recounts an amazing StOry Whig 
surpasses the wildest inventions of most of us. Born jg, 
prosperous farming family, Mrs. Mordaunt should hare 
become a personage in “ the county ’’ and a nonentity Outside 
it. The death of her fiancé sent her abroad, and an unhappy 
marriage in Mauritius left her with a determination to make 
her own way unaided. Since then Mrs. Mordaunt seems » 
have gone everywhere and been everything. Sinabada js, 
highly strung, impetuous, colourful narrative, characteris 
above all by a tireless zest; if varied incident and sheer guy) 
can make a good autobiography, Mrs. Mordaunt has few rivas 

Mr. Albert Jarosy, like Mrs. Mordaunt, grew up in com. 
fortable circumstances, only to be thrown later on his om 
resources. His training as a violinist assured him a livelihood, 
but the outbreak of war found Mr. Jarosy and his wife iy 
Russia, where they were interned. All Change Here ; 
mainly concerned with pre-War life in Courland and wit 
Mr. Jarosy’s experiences in Russia, whence he finally ma 
a dramatic escape after his wife had been deported. 4j 
Change Here is such a good, plain, straightforward story tha 
I cannot understand why it is described as an “ eccentric” 
autobiography. Nothing could be less eccentric than they 
pleasant and unpretentious reminiscences. 

Mr. William Power is a Glasgow journalist and Presiden 
of the Scottish P.E.N. Club. He is also the kindest writé 
I have ever read. ‘‘In all my life,’ he writes, “‘ I have me 
scarcely one person whom I had real cause to dislike.” |t 
is only too true. After some ‘unremarkable reminiscence, 
Mr. Power settles down to extol every known and unknow 
Scottish writer alive (except Mr, Herbert Read). Hong 
flows from his pen. The air is thick with flowers, and non 
escapes (except. again, Mr. Herbert Read). Scotland is m 
doubt full of talent, but if it is as packed and crammed with 
it as Mr. Power suggests, it must have reached a pitch of 
efflorescence which makes old Athens a home for illiterates 
The terrific catalogue of worthies, with a blurb tied to tk 
tail of each, should win appreciation in Scotland for Should 
Auld Acquaintance, but it is likely to weary those readers wiv 
lack the preliminary advantage of acquaintance. 

DESMOND HAWKINS. 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


By G. Gliick. (Commodore Press. 

El Greco. By M. Legendre and A. Hartmann. 
Press. 30s.) 

French Painting in the Eighteenth Century. 
(Commodore Press. 25s.) . 


Pieter Brueghel. ) 


258. 


(Commodore 


By S. Rocheblave. 


SIXTY-THREE plates after Brueghel, of which almost forty 
are in colour, make a good twenty-five shillings’ worth, and 
we must not complain if the reproductions do not always 
agree exactly with the original in every shade of colour. In 
general they give as fair an idea of the paintings as can be 
expected on their scale. In so far as they fail it is, rather 
unusually, in not being as vivid as the originals. The raw 
scarlet of the soldiers’ uniforms in the Massacre of the Innocents 
or the Road to Calvary does not stand out with the stridency 
that it has in paint, and there is about most of the plates a 
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air of yellow varnish rare in Brueghel. In reviewing Dr. 
Gliick’s last volume on Brueghel I had occasion to discuss 
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Cassell have the honour to 
present 


THE INTIMATE LIFE STORY OF 


Che Duchess of Kent 


Told for the first time with the personal 
approval of 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


Messrs. 


by Baroness Helena Von der Hoven 


With 32 photogravure illustrations (many hitherto 
unpublished). 8/6 net 





———— 


GEORGE 
DU MAURIER 


AND OTHERS 
C. C. HOYER MILLAR 


A fascinating picture of George Du Maurier, his 
family, and his period. Among the eminent Victorians 
who are mentioned in these pages are Alma-Tadema, 
Charles Bradlaugh, Burne-Jones, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Forbes-Robertson, Labouchere, George Moore, Shaw, 
and Twain. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
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THE GONCOURT 
JOURNALS 


1851 — 1870 
‘Most fascinating, free and amusing, violently 
interesting (pictures) of every aspect of Second Empire 
Socicty in France.’—Observer (Advance Notice). 15/- net 


Some of the people described by The Goncourts 


BALZAC FLAUBERT MERIMEE 
BAUDELAIRE DUMAS NAPOLEON III 
BERLIOZ MEINE SAINTE-BEUVE 
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HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


THE CRISIS OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


This brilliant survey of the Modern World asks : 


@ Is Christian Civilization at the cross-roads of its 
life and death ? 

@ What is the solution for the present evils of rich 
versus poor; inhuman conditions of insufficiency 
and insecurity ? 


@ Is Communism threatening Culture ? 8/6 net 
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THE SPECTATOR 





Week-end 
choice of 


Books 


| ad people have the time nowa- 
days to read all the books that 
they wish to read; they therefore 
have to be discriminating in their 
choice from the abundant output 
of the publishing houses. Whether 
their taste be for fiction, travel or 
biography ; religion, art or science ; 
history, politics or sociology, they 
can trust the judgment of current 
literature provided every week-end 
in The Times Literary Supplement. 
Its critics are all anonymous ; its 
standpoint is strictly impartial. 
During a lifetime of more than 
30 years the fearless independence 
of its reviews has established it 
throughout the worid as a recognized 
criterion of literary merit. 

The pages of The Times Literary 
Supplement review the widest variety 
of books from the newest thriller 
to the latest work of scholarship. 
Moreover, a review in The Times 
Literary Supplement is more than 
a précis of a book; it is often a 
real contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 








LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 
Available every Friday 


THREEPENCE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
17s. 4d. Per Annum 
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Christmas Books 











PILGRIMAGE 
OF GRACE 


By WILLIAM BLISS. 8/6 net 


Mr. Bliss has had an eventful life and known many 
outstanding people, and these chapters of auto- 
biography show an_ individual style and vigorous 
opinions which make the book very refreshing to read. 


The author is a Catholic and has woven his book 
round the central figures of Rome and Oxford. 








THE BIRD-LOVERS’ 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Collected by CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 
Lino-cuts by RAPHAEL NELSON. 6/- net 


“A lovely piece of work ’’—ARTHUR WAUGH in 
his foreword. 








WANDERINGS 
BIRD-LOVER IN AFRICA 
By MADELINE ALSTON. {llus. 8/6 net 


“ Charming book .. . Mrs. Alston’s pen reveals most 
entrancingly the scenes her eyes have noted and her 
mind interpreted’’—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
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Two New Sound-books 














MORE SONGS 
OF WILD BIRDS 


By E. M. NICHOLSON and L. KOCH. 15/- net boxed 


The second sound-book of British bird-song with 
gramophone records of the skylark, curlew, wood- 
lark and over a dozen other birds. 

“Entirely novel idea in publishing. Anyone who 
possesses the records can learn the best of our birds’ 
songs by heart.’”—SIR WILLIAM BEACH-THOMAS 
in thé Observer. 








HUNTING 
BY EAR 


By MICHAEL BERRY and D. W. E. BROCK 
Illustrated by T. Ivester Lloyd with recordings by 
D. W. E. Brock and L. Koch. 21/- net boxed 


The sound-book of Fox-hunting with gramophone 


records of the sounds of the hunting field. The perfect 
present for all who are interested in fox-hunting. 

















326 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY. LTD. 




















aT 
the chronology of the artist, and to state on what po: 
differed from the writer. In the present volume there ap 
many matters of interpretation which appear to me disponn 
that it would take a full-length review to deal With : 
Perhaps I should challenge most strongly Dr. Glicy 
ment that Brueghel is never a didactic artist. J] Should po 
maintain that he is always so, but in the early engravin, 
(which incidentally must have been intended for a wider Pub 
than Dr. Glick will allow) both titles and treatment hardy 
seem to leave the matter in doubt. There are so Many mists}, 
in the text that one can only assume that the proofs wer 
read at all. 

The El Greco volume is far more serious in intention, lk 
plates almost reach 500 in number and they present the onh 
corpus of Greco’s work, apart from Dr. Mayer’s preposteroyg, 
expensive book. It is true that many paintings are Teproducg{ 
which can hardly be more than studio versions, but that dog 
not much detract from the value of the book, since it gives ; 
means of judging the whole oeuvre of the master and his 
immediate copyists. There is only one incomprehensij, 
omission, namely, that of the Modena tryptych, at Preser 
to be seen at the Greco exhibition in Paris, which is by {» 
the most important document for the early period of i 
painter. The text gives a fair account of El Greco's jij 
though as usual the influence of Roman Mannerism on }j 
early style is not sufficiently emphasised. The dating j 
also in general sensible, though certain entries are baffin 
such as that on plate xv: ‘‘ Last Period—1571-1576,” whe 
the artist died in 1614,-and painted to the day of his death, 

M. Rocheblave’s volume is a companion to his book 
nineteenth-century French painting, Of which it has 4 
the merits, particularly that of being representative aj 
of not only showing the works of painters at the momey 
in fashion. At most we can regret, from this point o 
view, that .there is no big scene by Greuze and that Cak 
van Loo’s baroque histories are not represented. Otherwiy 
the choice is admirably balanced. The text is short, by 
M. Rocheblave knows how to pack a great deal of informatio 
into a small space, and the result is one of the best account 
available of the painting of the period. It would have bea 
considerably more readable if the translation had been purge 
of some bad grammar, and some bad words, such as Nanuwis, 
lyrism and civism, which may do in French, but which grat 
badly in English. There is even an efficient bibliography, 
from which we only regret the absence of Mile. Humbert 
recent brilliant book on David. It is hardly necessary to 
add that there are a few misprints. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE 


The Country Year. By Eric Parker. (Seeley, Service. 

Marshland Echoes. By S. L. Bensusan. (Routledge. 

The Garden Beyond. By Marion Cran, (Herbert 
10s. 6d.) 

Here’s Flowers, an Anthology of Flower Poems. Compiled ) 
Joan Rutter. (Golden Cockerel Press. 8s. 6d.) 

The Garden Book, an Anthology for all who love Gardens 
Collected by Anne Lamplugh. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d) 

Winter-Flowering Plants for Outdoor Borders. Edited by 
C. H. Middleton. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

Some Flowers. By V. Sackville-West. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s) 

Flowers in House and Garden. By Constance Spry. (Dent. 
12s. 6d.) 


We do not want to read about—and, therefore, authors de 
not write about—the things we have in plenty. They at 
taken for granted until they begin to perish and grow scarce. 
No one bothered to collect and write down the folk-songs o 
England while they were still sung in every village. Whena 
length “‘ civilisation” had supplanted them with the factory: 
made article from the cities and they were preserved only 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, collectors got busy; 
societies were formed and singers exchanged, sometimes with 
odd results, their King’s English for a peasant’s dialect. Now 
this same force of civilisation is encroaching upon and modifying 
the life and customs of the countryman so rapidly that there 
remains little time to record them before they disappedl. 
And since more and more of us are compelled by economit 
pressure to abandon the village for the town, there is a growilt 
interest, born of nostalgia, in the scenes that can only & 
visited at holiday-time and at fleeting week-end. Hine illi libri. 

Mr. Eric Parker is the country gentleman articulate. How 


10s, 6d, 
10s. 6d, 
Jenkins 
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Ntlon, Jy M.A., D.Se.(Eeon.), D.Litt. 
It the Vo 
D0ste Oa “For the general reader this is the most readable coe 
lh and reliable book on Nazism that has yet appeared 
CPoducyi in England.”—-The Times Literary Supplement. 
; that dog “The best general book as yet about Nazi Germany.” 
‘it gives; —The Times. 12s. 6d. 
T and hj 
rehensibj 
t Pres THE WAR IN 
18 by fy 
dof ty ABYSSINIA 
€C0's life a ‘ 
m on bj PIETRO BADOGLIO » BLACKWOOD . 
dating ; Marshal of Italy, Duke of Addis Ababa re oot a 9 age 
re A, Ree tie CEE a By A. G. BEE (The Idler) 7s. 6d. ict. 
affting y Author of “ Rolling Home” and “ Scraps from a Scran-bag.” 
5,” whe MUSSOLINI Reminiscences and philosophies by a writer of great wit and humou-, 
oth _ tea grasa _ Bee is also an artist in the production of 
aes: “The general reader, no matter what his sympathies « Satesiel Ter many a heuer tee ike Disesinas 
book or his indignation, will find nothing but praise for 
has 4l this most admirable book.”—The Spectator. OBSTRUCTION—DANGER 
ive an With 15 gravure illustrations, 9 coloured maps and agi : 
wg 6 facsimile documents. os 308. By JOHN THOMAS. Ss. net. 
—_— A_ unique volume giving dramatic and thrilling accounts of classic 
DOiNt of railway disasters in this country and overseas, 
/ mn “The whole. bool tremely interest 1 coll 
eunenin — c Phote ook 18 extreme y in eresting ... 2 Very 2008 collec: 
at Carle oon of aes moments—made the more thrilling in that they really 
, lappened, nverness Courier, 
mies q >, | 3 “A truly fascinating book.”—Edinburgh Evening News, 
icf THE AYES HAVE If 
rm erect THE BRAVEST SOLDIER 
Counts A. P. Bee merci his Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814 
re beet SS By Major C. E. WAKEHAM. With Maps and Poritraiis. 
Purged MARRIAGE BILL Ay Historic Military Sketch, 12s. 6d. net. 
laturist, Never has there heen a hook on Parliamentary With an introduction hy Field- Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, Bart. 
. “ . A biography of which the interest and excitement never flac. 
h grate procedure and law-making so compact of instruction, At a time when we are in some risk of believing that theory can 
sraphy, wit and humour or so eminently readable. 6s. take the place of leadership, quick thinking, and the coup d’ceil, 
y! this biography deserves to be widely read. The Times 
nbert’ a Phos and = well-mapped military  histery.”--/in Lit. 
Supplement, 


“A most cxciting bhook.’’—Dail Telegraph, 


«| GREY CHILDREN "he Seite ier FW Sec 


A STUDY IN HUMBUG AND MISERY The Christmas Gift Book for 1937 is 


JAMES HANLEY SUNSET HOUSE 


“He has done a magnificent job. I hope every man By The Hon, Lady FORTESCUE. 8s. 6d. net. 
. . “es 4 z 

S. 6d, and woman in the country reads  it.”—STORM Lady Fortescue is following up her success with “ Perfume from 
ds. 6d, JAMESON. 7s. 6d. Provence ” by a second volume in a similar setting. E. H. Shepard 

snkins contributes a_ delightful frontispiece. 
Keviewing this book in The Datly Telegraph and AMlorning Pest, 
———— £. B. Osborn says: “One might as well dissect a rose as attempt 
led by a formal review of this efflorescence of delight. It is laughter all 

the way.” 


“ The new book is as attractive and humorous as its predecessor.” 


dens PAIN § The Times. 
“A tale which ought to add to the already considerable number 


~ f Lady Fortescue’s readers.”°—Times Lit. Supplement. 
— AND PREJUDICE sll cnt i lig oon 
. C. R. W. NEVINSON BRITISH RULE, AND 


Dent 
The famous artist’s reminiscences, stamped through- REBELLION 
_" out with his vivid individuality. With 32 gravure a” oo 
$a reproductions of the author’s paintings, including sy Colonel H. J. SIMSON, M.C. 8s. 6d. ret. 
are some of his celebrated War pictures. 12s. 6d. A unique exposé of the idealism and aims of British Government, 
written by a public servant in full possession of the facts. Rangirg 
ance. from Ireland, through Egypt, Palestine and India, to the Far East, 
rs of the author shows how tmtellectual organised defeatism is today 
j ' ‘ - Britain’s most pressing danger. 
| JOHN GIELGUD'S 
, e ‘ , 
ory. . - . For a greatly prized Gift we 
ly HAMLET ; 
- confidently recommend 


vith ROSAMOND GILDER BLACKWOOD'S 
s ly eng Ml Ml A sels Ally oa MAGAZINE 




















ing 

y I Gielgud himself Production, 
ee) Se eS ee 30’. for 12 months, past free 10 cay 
i Illustrated. OS. part of the World. 
4 — WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
: METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C.2 LONDON & EDINBURGH 
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BLACKIE 


THE GREEN HILLS 
OF ENGLAND 


R. A. J. WALLING 


Author of The West Country, ete. 


Scenery, history, legend and personal anecdote 
make up this informal story of recent expedi- 
tions on foot or awheel along the fascinating 
byways of England to some of its most 
characteristic and enduring villages and towns. 
‘Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


COTSWOLD DAYS 
COLIN HOWARD 


Much has been written in praise of the 
Cotswolds, but Mr. Colin Howard's book has 
an individuality which gives it a place of its 
own in the literature of that lovely district. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


STEPPING STONES FROM 
ALASKA TO ASIA 


ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHINSON 
Author of North to the Rime-ringed Sun and Arctic 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

A record of a journey to the remote Aleutian 
Islands in the uncharted waters of the Behring 
Sea, geographically the most interesting, and 
among the least accessible islands in the world. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
MILES FOR THE. FILMS 


NATALIE BARKAS 


The inside story of the filming of Rudyard 

Kipling’s Soldiers Three on the North-West 

Frontier and elsewhere in India; as well as the 

filming of Rhodes of Africa—that magnificent 

picture which every lover of the cinema has seen. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


RIDING WAYS 
AND MEANS 


Captain G. W. L. MEREDITH 


The author expounds the whole art in the 
light of his long experience and as head of 
a College of Horsemanship, Northamptonshire. - 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


English Public Schools 


Histories of the Great Public Schools 
of England by writers of distinction. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


G. A. T. ALLAN 


CHARTERHOUSE 


E. M. JAMESON 


SHREWSBURY 

J. M. WEST 
HARROW 

P. H. MORGAN BRYANT 
WINCHESTER 


J. D'E. FIRTH 


Tilustrated. 5s. net each. 
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admirably articulate, listeners to his wireless talks and p 
of his previous books will know. A journalist’s trains. 
days when journalism allowed full scope for individuality J 
him to write without blunting his susceptibilities, He 
book might be described as casual jottings in his diary for 9 yuu 
were it not that the casualness conceals a deal of art ; 
has a keen eye for beauty and the knowledge that can tum} re 
account happenings which the less-informed would gga 
fail to note or misinterpret. These brief essays, Usually rh 
more than two pages in length, deal with every Manner A 
subject from a dying rose-bush to the incalculable habits of 
the bee-orchis ; from the mystery of the Red Admiral to the 
sure instinct of migrant birds that return every spring to gy 
same branch of the same tree; from the grouse-butt ; 
Scotland to a village cricket-match and a bathing pool on gy! 
South Coast. His prose is vivid because he is not afraid} 
tell a simple tale in simple words without apparent artife 
Only, one sighs, need he ask quite so many questions? 7 
Mr. Bensusan also traverses the year from January 9 
December in a series of short sketches. But, where Mr, Parker's 
foreground is full of trees and plants, birds and beasts, with r 


a mere figure in the landscape, Mr. Bensusan reverses th. 
procedure and, more parochial, paints the portraits of a sogw 
of Essex village worthies. He has an eye for character and a 
ear for dialect—a most difficult thing to manage—<o that : 
miniature comedies and tragedies are always alive. 
unlike the townsman with his idealistic notions of peace ing 
thatched cottage with roses ever round the door, he is unde 
no sentimental illusions about life in a village. Mr. Bensusany 
typical heroine is a young woman who tries to attach too many 
strings to her bow, his typical hero the victim of a poachers 
spite. And who that lives in a village nowadays has not suffered 
from the officiousness of Mr. Upcher, the Assistant Sanitan 
Inspector, with his new-fangled ideas about light and aif, 
drains and vermin, which prevent the cottager from living as his 
Elizabethan ancestor did, and would substitute slated brick 
boxes with bathrooms for thatch and timber without ? 
Mrs. Cran takes us, by air, too, to Kenya, where there ate, 
indeed, bathrooms, but no encroachments from the towns, 
Her new book is intimate and autobiographical, but her revel 
tion of the private sorrow that drove her abroad is too honest 
to embarrass the reader. Her picture of life in the equatorial 
highlands is well done, if rather too discursive, and will mak 
the English gardener’s mouth water with its tales of lilies grow- 
ing like buttercups and green peas all the year round. For the 
prospective settler there is wise counsel upon what to take with 
her. The excellent photographs maintain the air of family 
intimacy which is the keynote of the book and constitutes its 
charm—or its drawback, according to the reader’s point of view, 


Miss Joan Rutter’s book is a florilegium from the English 
poets, her choice frankly dictated by her own taste, which seems 
good. The book is well produced, as might be expected of the 
Golden Cockerel Press, ornamented with engravings by Mr 
John O’Connor and charmingly sponsored in a preface by Mr 
Walter de la Mare. Miss Lamplugh anthologises in a wider 
field, including prose as well as poetry. The result isa 
pleasant dipping-well for the guest-room bedside, which 
would be pleasanter still in a less dumpy form. , 


Mr. Middleton’s is another voice familiar on the wireless, 
and his knowledgeableness needs no commendation. He has 
gathered together cultural hints upon and photographs of the 
winter-flowering shrubs and plants which have become 9% 
popular in recent years. His choice is sometimes puzzling, 
including Lithospermum which “ flowers from May to August,” 
but, oddly enough, not the favourite Viburnum Carlesii. Miss 
Sackville-West provides the perfect Christmas-card for the 
gardener—a little book with a gay cover, ready enveloped, well 
illustrated and describing in careful, if rather affected, prose 
twenty-five species that have taken her fancy, their forms and 
their culture. 

To Miss Sackville-West flowers are most admirable when 
they bear close and curious scrutiny, and are individually 
decorative. To Mrs. Spry they are the raw materials for the 
creation of decorative pictures. Out of a mixed bunch she 
makes a composition after van Huysum or a sophisticated 
arrangement to go with the chromium and lacquer of contem- 
porary furniture. The photographs give an admirable idea of 
Mrs. Spry’s taste and skill. . 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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These books are distinguished 


by their beautiful style and illustrations: 


| HAD A SISTER 


HELEN ASHTON & KATHARINE 
DAVIES 


Studies of four sisters of the Great: 
Mary Lamb, Dorothy Wordsworth, Caroline Herschel 
and Cassandra Austen, 10/6 










rr 


THE VELVET DEER 
CAROLINE SEAFORD 


“Malvina, Miss Seaford’s little heroine, will keep 
grown-up readers amused from beginning to end of 
this diverting book.”—Eiluned Lewis. 7/6 


TOWN AND COUNTY 


C. W. COOPER 


The Butler's book everyone is talking about. An 
evocation of England’s golden age. 7/6 
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TEDDY'S STORY 


:) 
a | J. D. PRENTICE 


uffered Illustrated by Steven Sparrier 

anutary The adventures—both exciting and amusing—of a 
id ait, small bear who is present at some of the biggest 
+ a8 his battles in British history. 


brick 
LOVAT DICKSON LIMITED fy 


re ate, is 
owns, 38 Bedford Street London WC2 ie 
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xTOW- An Intimate Portrait of NAPOLEON 


r the 
i 1 @ The Adventurous Life of 


Sits 


is 1/| Count Lavallette 


glish 


the 

Mr, Translated by L. ALDERSEY WHITE 
Mr. 

ider In this new translation, with informative 
a annotation, by the late Mr. Aldersey White, 


the memoirs will be hailed as virtually a new 
discovery by a generation eager for sidelights 






e38, : 
hi on history. 
the 2 volumes With portraits 10s 6d net each 
80 
iP His memoirs are full of intimate personal touches, 
iss and are an important historical document of the period. 
he A. G. Macdonell in the Observer 
cl “A fascinating source of great value.” 
se Manchester Guardian 
nd 

‘The general impression made by this book is that it 
n is the work of an honourable gentleman and therefore 
ly trustworthy. ... The translation is sound = and 
readable. As the publishers remark, the work will 
. stand as a memorial to the translator's scholarship.” 
i The Listener 
; eh Ay 
I LY 
| LOVAT DICKSON LIMITED Lit DS 

38 Bedford Street London WC2 ees 
































GIVE “BATSFORD' 
BOOKS 


The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations 
combined with their informative text makes them 
irresistible. They appeal to all classes and provide an 
easy solution of the Christmas present problem. 


HERE ARE A FEW RECENT TITLES. 
THE COLOURED COUNTIES 


A Survey of the English Landscape and its antiquities 
By CHARLES BRADLEY FORD 


With 92 magnificent illustrations in colour from Dufaycolor plates. 

Demy 8vo. 86 net 
This is the first book about the English Countryside to be illustrated by 
photographs taken direct from Nature in colour. 


COTSWOLD COUNTRY 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


A new volume in the Face of Britain Series. Containing 128 pages of 
text and 130 photographs of the landscape, buildings, and life of one 
pa Fee Most attractive and unspoiled districts in England. Demy 8vo. 
7/6 net. 

Mr. Massingham’s study of the Cotswolds has been written with that 
vividness and understanding which have already commended him to 
so many thousands of readers. 


NARRATIVE PICTURES 
By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


A companion to the author’s delightful work, Conversation Pieces, 
published last year. Illustrated by 6 plates in colour and 130 in 


* monochrome. Crown 4to. 21,- net 
* No previous volume has been exclusively devoted to our native genre. 


yet it is a sphere in which English painters have always excelled since 
Hogarth first devised his ** pictur’d morals.”” Among the artists whose 
work is illustrated are Zoffany, Hogarth, Fuseli, Rowlandson, Morland, 
Wheatley, Cotman, Turner, Wilkie, Bonington, Millais and Frith. 


VICTORIAN PANORAMA 


By PETER QUENNELL 
Profusely illustrated by contemporary photographs. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
A presentment in clear and incontestable detail of sixty years of Vi ictorian 
modes and manners in high life and low, in the home, in the country, 
and against the full flowing background of the London of Dickens and 
Besant. Mr. Quennell’s text provides a brilliant literary accompaniment 
to the remarkable series of illustrations, 


WORLD NATURAL HISTORY 


By E. G. BOULENGER 

With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
Containing nearly 300 pages, profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
This important book by the well-known creator of the London Zoo 
Aquarium is written with a clearness and understanding that should 
make it welcome to every type of reader. It is illustrated with 150 of 
the finest modern photographs, contributed by experts from all over 
the world. 


FRENCH PAINTING AND THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By JAMES LAVER 
A brilliant study of one of the greatest periods in the history of Painting. 
Illustrated by 11 plates in colour and 130 in monochrome. Wit 
Notes on the Paintings and short Biographies of the Artists contributed 
by MICHAEL SEVIER. Crown 4to. 21/- net 


MOVIES FOR THE MILLIONS 


By GILBERT SELDES 
With a Foreword by Charlie Chaplin and colour Frontispiece by Walt 
Disney. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
Mr. Seldes has provided a fascinating account of the progress of the 
Cinema Industry from early times, the rise and fall of stars, and the 
psychological effect of film entertainment on the patient masses. The 
book is illustrated by more than 130 subjects, including a selection of 
“ stills” from the earliest beginnings to the present day, movies in 
the making, stars “‘ on the set’ and at home, etc. 


MUSIC THROUGH THE 
DANCE 


By EVELYN PORTER, L.R.A.M. 


With numerous attractive illustrations and Dance Examples accompanied 
by music of the perio Medium 8vo. 7/6 net. 
This new and unconventional approach to Musical His tory and 
Appreciation gives an account of every dance form and its development 
down to recent times, 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 


Publishers, 
15 North Audley St., London, W.1. 
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S.P.C.K. 
William Tyndale 


By J. F. MOZLEY, M.A. 12s. 6d. 
“Tor a long time to come the study of Tyndale must 
necessarily be based on his (Mozley’s) work, which is an 
admirable piece of scholarship.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, London: 


Then and Now 


By ARTHUR E. HENDERSON, F.S.A., R.B.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Ilustrated with Drawings by the Author and Photo- 
graphs. 3s. 6d. 


Once Upon a Bed-Time 


Being Fifty-two Delectable Stories from the Bible 
for the Want-to-be-read-to’s. 


By SIBYL HARTON. 


With numerous illustrations. D3; 


Every Child's Book 


An Early Introduction te the Faith for Young 
Children. 

By MRS. A. C. OSBORN HANN. 

With numerous illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Hymnody Past and Present 


By C. S. Phillips, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


The First Epistle of Clement 


to the Corinthians 


Edited by W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D. 4s, 6d, 


Church Historical Society's Publications. 


The English Missionaries in 


Sweden and Finland 
By C. J. A. OPPERMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 


Convocation of the Clergy 


A study of its Antecedents and its Rise, with Special 
Emphasis upon its Growth and Activities in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 


By DOROTHY BRUCE WESKE, A.M., Ph.D. 15s. 


The Treatise on the 
Apostolic Tradition of St. 
Hyppolytus of Rome, Bishop 
and Martyr 


Volume |. Historical Introduction, Textual Materials 
and Translation with apparatus criticus and some 
critical notes. 


Edited by GREGORY DIX, Monk of Nashdom Abbey. 


12s, 6d. 

The Saints of Egypt 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 12s. 6d. 
This book aims at providing a compendium of informa- 


tion about the martyrs and other saints honoured in the 
Coptic Church. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
and of all Booksellers 
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FUNNY BOOKS FOR CHIRISTMAs .& 


— of My Life. By Nicholas Bentley. (Michael Jo : 
" . 







Whelk’s Postbag. By George C. Nash. Illustrated by Chri é 
a ae. Paes he tie. | arg and Windus. Stoph 
Hand-Picked Howlers. By Cecil Hunt. Illustrated’by : 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) Bi. Blampiai 
The Laughter Omnibus. Taken from Punch. By Anyhe! 
ie mg ee one Faber. 8s. 6d.) ” 
ow to ake Love, in Six Easy Lessons. B : ; 
Illustrated by Fitz. (Hutchinson. §s.) ¥ Robin Wie, 
Marriage Made Marvellous, in Six Easy Lessons, By Robi 
} Wise. Illustrated by Fitz. (Hutchinson. 3s.) : 
Live with a Man and Love It! By Anne Fisher: Iijys 
; by O. Soglow. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) trated 
Life with Mother. By Clarence Day. (Chatto and Windys 
7s. 6d.) ’ ) 


THE ever-increasing supply of Funny Books for Christm 
seems to betray a grave lack of confidence in our abilities tp 
have a properly merry Christmas without some kind of 

More and more of them come out every year: some genyj ' 
funny, many others simply imitations of last year’s succesgeg. 
and anything less invigorating than an unfunny funny bock 
I cannot at the moment imagine. However, here are so 
-good ones. 2 

First and foremost, let us thank heaven (though preferably 
not fasting) for Mr. Nicholas Bentley. His pen Crawings 
are so sublimely idiotic that they need nothing to exphin 
them, except at the most a laconic half-line here and ther: 
and in The Time of My Life this is exactly what he has provided 
This must be the shortest autobiography of our century, ani 
I am sure it is one of the funniest. One can only suppoy 
that Mr. Bentley has very charming and tolerant relative, 
for he gives all his family a wonderfully libellous character, 

Three books which I vigorously recommend are Whelk; 
Postbag, Hand-Picked Howlers, and The Laughter Omnibis 
Whelk, that unhappy Golf Club Secretary, ranks with th 
Great who achieve greatness by having something done p 
them. His retired Civil Servants and Generals and Admin 
are once again in full cry, more offensive, more quarrelsome, 
more lunatic than ever: and I hope they go on next yey, 
Hand-Picked Howlers is a first-rate selection from Mr. Hun 
well-known books, and has expressive illustrations by Edmund 
Blampied. It may be known to a good many people that a 
average is ‘‘ something a hen lays eggs on,” but I doubti 
so many have read how ‘“‘ The politicians turn to and froin 
their complexity, weaving and unweaving their combinations,” 
The Laughter Omnibus contains a selection of the best Punk 
articles and verses by everybody one could mention, from 
E. V. Lucas and Sir Owen Seaman to A. P. Herbert. Peopk 
who like Punch should own it, people who don’t read Pum 
should get hold of it, and people who malign Punch might 
look into it if only to prove to themselves how right they ar 
in their hauteur. 

The next four books on my list are a strange development 
of the Funny Books business, and may well be a sign of tk 
times. Their titles suggest that they come in the wake fi 
recent vogue, and promise a snappy frankness which in pat 
the books provide. But the oddest thing about them is tht 
all the writers are vehemently and whole-heartedly seriots 
Their theme is How to be Happily Married, but for the mos 
part they uneasily disguise this wherever they possibly can by 
wisecracks, funny stories, puns, &c., and their publishes 
have in three of the books gone one step further and had then 
illustrated by pictures that are much too “ funny ” and entittl 
alter the key of the advice. These various efforts make M. 
Robin Wise to me unreadable, but I hope others will not agtt 
with me. Miss Anne Fisher subtitles her book “‘ The Gelli 
Art of Staying Happily Married,” and her advice is kindlj 
brisk, and based on a sound knowledge of human niatutt 
Only occasionally does one have to remember that this is? 
Funny Book at all. 

This takes us some distance from “‘ funny books for Chis 
mas,” but even at Christmas some people still have their wis 
about them and like to read books which deserve a little attet- 
tion. To such, as a parting gift, I recommend the last Claren 
Day book—a series of linked stories of Mother, most endeafilg 
of consorts, with the New York of Clarence Day’s boyhood 
a background and Father, upright, particular, overbearing 
ever, stealing the thunder through page after page. And f 
anyone doesn’t know Father, now is the time to begin. — 

Monica REDLItth 
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! soph git 
Pi . PAUL BRUNTON’s 
Antiag — "THE QUEST OF THE OVERSELF” 
bin Wiss e 
in Wis, | aD 2nd Thousand in One Week 
By Robj  oat\ity ~ 
Rob : EY This is the pre-eminent book on the teaching and 
[llustratey ,y = practice of Yoga. It is an attempt at a 
Winds : scientific expcsition of those mysterious laws 
y y , . which control the spiritual being in man, 15/- net 
“hristay ; Zin ° 
ilies . ) By the same author : “A Search in Secret India,” 
of hi, slid =, Imp., at 15/- " The Secret Path," A2th Imp.. 5/ -, 
ening) Te ee Ree an 
cose fT MY FRIEND ie he 


ee MR. LEAKEY P PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF | 
by J. B. S. Haldane H. P. BLAVATSKY ee 


Illustrated by Leonard Rosoman Bo consinnsn ee a 


Theodore Illion’s ——— 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. wg IN SECRET TIBET 


Spectator said: ‘Mr. _ Illion’s 


adventures are worth reading.” 





“Mr. Leakey is the best visitor any child could 
hope to have this Christmas.” 





6’- net 





. y ae , dud Thane, 5/- | Write for 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY = Rider’ 
ider s 
OF ETHEL FIREBRACE , Rafael Schermann’s 1 Complete 
Illustrated 7’6 net SECRETS OF | | List of 


“The joke is kept up with unfailing zest to the HANDWRITING | more than 


last page. If it doesn’t set the town on the Mustrated 5). 400 books 
Thames talking and laughing | shall be much eae 


ney n th 
surprised. —NEW STATESMAN eee 


S , 
| Raymond Harrison’s—— | | Occult, etc. 


sala THE MEASURE OF 
MORE ENIGMAS IRR secu -Astnclers 


OF NATURAL HISTORY Mlustrated 10,6 
by E. L. Grant Watson 
Illustrated with wood engravings by 


Barbara Greg THE SECRET TRADITION 
“Mr. Grant Watson has wandered, farmed, IN FREEMASONRY 


explored. He is familiar with pearl fisheries 24 full-page plates, 120 text illustrations. 
and giant turtles. He has returned from New Large Demy, 658 pp. 
Guinea and Northern Australia to Sussex and 
- Kent to write books about wild life, bracketing | Alfred Dodd’s 


his knowledge of emus under the Southern 
Cross with his knowledge of otters and badgers SHAKESPEARE CREATOR 


= 
in English streams and earths.” OF FREEMASONRY a 
aI 











Arthur E. Waite’s ——— 





—SIR JOHN SQUIRE, DAILY TELEGRAPH “18 Mlustrations 
6’- net : 
Adalbert Evian’s 


MARIA SILBERT 


Illustrated 


by Nicolas Bentley 





BALLET-1106 ” THE MEDIUMSHIP OF 
| 


who also drew the pictures 


“It is as funny as anything we have had in years.” 8 
—OBSERVER 





Paternoster House, E.C.4 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


Father Coldstream. By Julian Duguid. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Imperial City. By Elmer Rice. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.) 
Bloody Murder. By S.C. Mason. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 
A Stranger and A Sojourner. By Nora K. Smith. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
Father Coldstream is an interesting, stimulating book, and if 
one demurs somewhat from details of its execution and finds 
oneself unable to record conviction and final satisfaction, a 
certain ungraciousness in such withholding must. be admitted. 
For the art of fiction, hopelessly over-exploited nowadays, is 
in a muddy mess of stale derivativeness, and therefore to 
come on a clear, strong, informative story of South America, 
the eighteenth century and the Jesuits, is a relief deserving of 
much thanks from the reviewer. 

That Mr. Duguid knows his scene is beyond dispute. Even 
those who have not read his earlier work will find here in his 
economical evocations of the Paraguayan landscape and climate 
a certainty of touch which is all the more convincing because 
it is not over-laboured by a syllable, and every line which 
Mr. Duguid uses to depict forest, sky or weather is vivid with 
imaginative truth. The author tells his story well too, neither 
too fast nor too slowly—though the nature of the plot menaces 
him with repetition and monotony of effect—a danger which he 
cannot be said to have entirely mastered. ~It is a good story. 
Father Coldstream is a Highland Scot who, when a boy, after 
the tragedy of Culloden and the overthrow of his family of 
Auchinvar, went to Spain with his younger brother to be trained 
for the Jesuit priesthood. ‘Twenty years later, in 1767, a fully 
equipped and passionately loyal member of the Society of 
Jesus, he reaches Paraguay to take up his duties in the remote 
mission of Santa Magdalena, between Asuncion and Santa 
Cruz. His labours there are to be brief, for in August, 1768, 
the Jesuits receive from Charles III of Spain an order of 
expulsion from his dominions, and with his broken-hearted 
old chief, Father Gaudrand, he has to depart from the labour 
for which he had prepared himself in long-drawn, passionate 
zeal. But-his year is full of drama—drawn from the hatreds 
and conflicting interests. of the Jesuits, the lay Spanish 
colonists and the outlaw Mamelukes. By a chance which 
heightens danger for Father Coldstream, his brother Simon, 
who is a renegade Jesuit and still wears the black robe, is 
leader of that band of Mamelukes which especially harries 
the neighbourhood of Santa Magdalena, and as both are 
stalwart men with red heads and grey eyes, mistakes of 
identity help to quicken an already lively plot, which works 
itself out in a series of brisk alarums and excursions, until 
the Jesuits have at last to take defeat from the royal parchment. 
A good and picturesque story indeed—and my only quarrel 
is with its curious failures in characterisation. Perhaps 
in a-drama of-its kind where everything turns on a few 
violent principles and hatreds it is unnecessary to seek 
analysis of individualsk—and we can in fact overlook 
the entire non-reality of Ana, for instance, and accept 
her as a mere event in the plot. We can excuse too 
the ‘‘ stock ”’ quality of Simon and Iymerich, Ana’s lover and 
father. But Mr. Duguid has attempted to present the Jesuit 
character, general and particular, and one who was brought up 
in a certain routine familiarity with various twentieth- 
century versions of that famous product, and who believes that, 
given the varying necessities of time and place, the Spiritual 
. Exercises remain the same, ventures to assert that in this attempt 
he has failed. He approaches the character of the Society of 
Jesus from without, of course, but rather through fascination 
and some respect than through sympathy. Those even dimly 
familiar with the work of the South American Missions will 
find it difficult to accept Mr. Duguid’s theatrical claim that it 
was carried through, for good or ill, by near-maniacs of the 
caste of Father Gaudrand and the Provincial of Asuncién, or 
by such pathetic and hide-bound heroes as Father Coldstream. 


Imperial City is a disappointment. It is the first novel 
of Mr. Elmer Rice, whose dramatic work, while not always 
Winning our complete surrender, has had the great merits 
of energy, individuality and provocativeness. And if energy 
be indicated by 672 large, close pages of heavy reportage, 
then that merit is certainly here. But I can find little else. 
Mr. Rice had the idea to ‘‘ report ”’ contemporary New York 
—practically all of it—in cross-section mafiner, and mainly 


O’BRIEN 


through the activities and repercussions among their 
of an immensely wealthy family called Coleman, 
are three Coleman brothers and one sister in this third genera. 
tion of the Coleman greatness. They are much differentiated 
in their characters, pursuits and points of contact With life 
—so we get every conceivable human sin, grief, blunder and 
pleasure—but not much pleasure, really. There are far More 
characters in the book than are either necessary or memorable 
and they are all “‘ reported” with a horrifying non-selective. 
ness. We get “‘ big business,” dipsomania, municipal Politics, 
theatrical enterprise, blackmail, brothel raids, religion, idealism 
university life, Labour Day processions, birth, marriage, 
death, to say nothing of murder, abortion, Psycho-analysig 
lust and love. An immense undertaking—heroic, but lifeless, 
For there is no passion here, no wit and no discrimination, The 
writing—except in the dialogue, which is sometimes really 
good—is startlingly cliché-ridden and threadbare. None 
of the characters, with the exception of Christopher Coleman 
and perhaps Maud, his mistress, achieves personality. 
In short, Imperial City is a heavy disappointment. 1 


Mr. Mason’s tale of the last few months of the Irish Rebellion, 
told from the point of view of an officer of the British army 
stationed in Cork, has among other commendable qualities 
the freshness for readers which that point of view bestow 
on it. One or two books which may eventually rank a 
literature have already been written from the Irish side of 
the smoke, and Bloody Murder is not literature, but it is a 
workmanlike, brisk record of the adventures of an Intelligence 
Officer, Lieutenant Charles Ingram, in his attempt to “ get” 
Commandant Michael O’Connor, I.R.A., who has “got” 
two of Ingram’s predecessors in the Intelligence Department 
of the Brigade. He must have been an exceptionally intelligent 
1.0. We are not told how-long he had been serving in 
Ireland, but in his various disguises in moments which 
threatened discovery he broke into ‘“‘a few sentences 
of Irish” which invariably saved the situation. “Many 
long-term native students of the Irish language would 
find it difficult to pull off a trick like that on a peasant speaker, 
For all his daring and skill, he does not “ get O’Connor. 
The truce of July, 1921, intervenes. 


fellows 
There 


The narrative is good in its simplicity and in the real tension 
it creates at the correct moments, but the writer would have 
done better to eschew comments which now ring somewhat 
naively, The war of 1916-21 was not engineered or pressed 
so bitterly through by ‘‘ adenoidal morons ” or “‘ dirty louts,” 
and the foolish cry of those times: ‘‘ Why can’t Paddy fight 
fair?”’ has been answered in a thousand places, not least 
effectively by ‘‘ Fluther ”’ Good in The Plough and the Stars. 
Moreover, it is disingenuous to describe the burning of Cork 
as the haphazard revenge of a few out-of-hand Tommies 
for an ambush perpetrated on the regiment during a sporting 
event. Cork was not burnt by the British army in a rage. 
The reports of the British Labour Commission, then in the 
city, as well as many other reliable records prove that it was 
a most carefully planned outrage, perpetrated with skill and 
prevision by the Auxiliaries and ‘‘ Black and Tans,” and it 
was initiated after. Curfew, not before. Mr. Mason has tried 
to safeguard himself against accusations of inaccuracy by 
never mentioning Cork by name and by placing the burning 
in the early summer of 1921 instead of in December, 1920, 
but readers who know Ireland and remember the Anglo- 
Irish war will recognise the scene and situation as they aft 
clearly meant to, so perhaps it is as well to refer them to the 
historical facts on which this novel is based. 


A Stranger and a Sojourner is a dull, unexceptionable story; 
which one seems to have read once or twice before, of a child 
—girl—woman—old woman called Zillah—we pursue het; 
at a leisurely pace, right through her life. She is a founding. 
brought up on a rough Derbyshire farm, but she has inklings 
of gentility in her which the unfolding of the story justifies. 
She marries the eldest son of the farm, fights a good, bitter 
battle against poverty and against the bad character of het 
husband’s father. She has children, she discovers who she 
is, she inherits some property and she grows old in a certall 
measure of comfort and peace. She is a decent and self- 
righteous person, and it is difficult to be interested in bet. 
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rd genens By W. MACNEILE DIXON 
ferentiateg Emeritus Professor of English Literature, Glasgow. 
With life “Will be read with delight for the beauty of its diction, 
under the richness of its imagery, the charm of its humanity. 
fi and _,. A deeply moving philosophic experience.” Glasgow 
"tal More Herald. Descriptive folder post free. 18/- 2. 
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pli M in D 
poli ountain ays 
1dealis a 
marragh In the Highlands and Alps 
~analysi, By J. HUBERT WALKER 
. lifeless, With 64 superb photogravures, 320 pages. 
up The The West Highlands, The Oberland, The Tyrol— 
€S really peoples as well as peaks. “ All the illustrations are 
- None beautiful and some can rank with the most beautiful 
Coleman Alpine photographs ever reproduced.”—7tmes Literary 
sonality, Supplement. Photogravure leaflet post free. 16/- n. 
H. A. L. FISHER’S 
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o_ H { EK 
= istory of Kurope 
qualities 
Destows —that “ Gibbonian masterpiece” as D. C. Somervell 
rank as called it in the Observer—is now issued in one 
Side of volume—the whole 1,320 pages of it, with 34 maps and 
it is a new index,—for 10/6 n. Descriptive folder post free. 
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“ get? * YOUR PUPPY—& MINE, by Huldine V. Beamish, 
* got? is an obvious Christmas gift—“for the ordinary 
rtment owner,” said The Times, “one of the best handbooks 
a: for many years.” Fresh, practical, illustrated. 7/6 n. 
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Everything for Booklovers and Students. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 
A Children’s Room. 
Christmas and New Year Cards and Calendars. 





WE specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences, 
Educational Books, Children’s Books, Reference 
Books, History and Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions, 

JUST PUBLISHED. A_ pamphlet on MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATION issued for the Society of Industrial 
Artists. Price 1/- net. 
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Rosita Forbes 
These Are Real People ee 15/- net 


Truth: “ Miss Forbes never fails to tell a-good story, and tell it well... . There are moments 
in These Are Real People when the style and matter come near to Somerset Maugham.” 


Daily Telegraph: ‘“ Miss Rosita Forbes has the happy gift of being able to dramatise every- 
body she meets, everything she sees... . A cosmical drama with a variety of characters.” 


Marjorie Bowen 


Some Famous Love Letters 15 /- net 


Sunday Times: “ Some people hold that love letters ought never to be published. With the 
present volume in view, however, it is impossible to agree. All the letters were written by 
persons known to history, which fact immediately ensures our dispassionate interest; for love 
letters show, as nothing else can, the quintessence of the writer's character.” 


J. H. Squire 
...and Master of None Illustrated 12/6 net 


Christopher Stone: “ The earlier adventures.are in the tradition of Defoe and Smollett.... 
You will gradually realise that you are reading an epitome of the English character.” 
Evening News: “Mr, Squire is unusually frank.” 

Birmingham Gazette: “ A down-to-earth autobiography unadorned by frills and evasions.” 


Anne Lamplugh 


/ 
The Garden Book Illustrated 7/6 net 
Anne Lamplugh has gathered together within the compass of a single volume the out- 
standing passages of the finest works on gardens. The result is a book to enchant all who 
delight to browse in a garden, real or remembered. 


W. J. Makin 


Smugglers of Today Illustrated 12/6 net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Mr, Makin, who seems to have an intimate knowledge of all 
the shady quarters of the world from Whitechapel to Port Said, has compiled a useful record 
of smuggling activities. . . . His book is full of interesting information. While tariffs 
remain so will smuggling, and so will a demand for books of this description.” 


Marion Cran 
. / 
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The Garden Beyond is the tenth link in the chain of Marion Cran’s garden successes. It 
tells again of the author’s garden in Kent, of grief and great loneliness, of returning hope, 
and of riding the air over Gree¢ée, Egypt and Abyssinia to the green highlands of Kenya. A 
book for all lovers of gardens and the beautiful. : 
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